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FOR GROWING BANKS 


IBM pre-punched coupons can help increase your Like the many banks which are now profiting from 
consumer credit business—and profits. By putting 
these source documents to work, you can: 

* trial balance up to 9,000 accounts per hour 

eliminate posting errors E 
provide of late charges for complete details to: BANKING DEPARTMENT 
e reduce space needed to maintain account files A56, International Business Machines Corp., 590 


¢ provide customers with the most convenient mail or Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
counter-pay ment method. 


IBM pre-punched coupons, your bank, too, can 
realize increased consumer credit earnings. Con- 


tact vour local IBM representative, or write today 


SEND FOR FREE FOLDER 
“Personal Credit Loan Accounting.” 


DATA 


DATA PROCESSING « ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS © TIME EQUIPMENT ¢ MILITARY PRODUCTS PROCESSING 
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It took a 
strong back | 
to pay a debt... 


Stone “doughnuts” provided a 
workable currency for the 

islanders of Yap. But, like gold, 

they lacked the convenience 

of modern checks... they 

were cumbersome... indi- 

visible. Since the invention of 
tamper-proof Safety Paper 

by George La Monte, checks 

have become universally used 

in almost all large transactions 

... and millions of small ones 

too. And through the years a 
majority of America’s leading banks 
have made La Monte 

quality and service their first choice. Courtesy of The Bettmene Ani 


Ask your lithographer to show you samples 
... or we will gladly send them direct. 


THE WAVY LINES ® ARE 


SAFETY PAPER FOR CHECKS 


GEORGE LA MONTE & SON, NUTLEY 10, NEW JERSEY 
BANKING 
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Just a Minute 


Four New B's 


stand for “BANKING’S Busi- 
ness Building Bulletin,” the title of 
a 16-page section that makes its 
debut this month on the special 
paper you may have noticed when 
you picked up the magazine. 

The section aims at providing the 
banks with “ideas and tools for sell- 
ing their services to an expanding 
mass market.” It includes much in- 
teresting, practical material. 

Incidentally, our Public Relations 
department has moved into this sec- 
tion. 

You'll be turning, we predict, to 
page 65! 


Member Bank Reserves 


Awp you'll also turn to page 38 
to read “A Plan for Member Bank 


@ 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 
BANKING—Vol. XLIX, No. 8. Published monthly 
at 5601 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
Copyright 1957 by American Bankers —Asso- 
clation, Merle E. Selecman, Executive Manager, 12 
East 3éth Street, New York 16, N. Y., U. S.A. 


Send Editorial, Subscription and Advertising Communica- 
fe 12 East 36th St. New York 16, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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BANKING is a member of the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions, the Magazine Publishers Association, Inc., 
Society of Business Magazine Editors 


Reserve Requirements.’”’ Here Dr. 
Murray G. Lee, secretary of the 
A.B.A. Economic Policy Commis- 
sion, presents the Commission’s pro- 
posals for reform and reduction of 
the present legal reserve require- 
ments. 

This report, just published, is the 
result of long, careful study. Ob- 
viously, it will be widely read in 
every bank. 


February 


Here's Apple for Teacher Month, 
Cottage Cheese-Cling Peach Salad 
Time, Ice Cream and Cherries Party, 
and Good Breakfast Promotion 
Month. 

If those don’t fit your taste, how 
about National Weight Watchers 
Week, National Pimento Week, or 
National Cherry Week? 


THIS MONTH’S COVER 


The portrait on this month’s cover 
shows Kenton R. Cravens, president, 
Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis, 
and chairman of the Advisory Commit- 
tee for the Study of the Federal Statutes 
Governing Financial Institutions and 
Credit, appointed to assist the Congres- 
sional study under Sen. A. Willis Rob- 
ertson. A discussion of the Advisory 
Committee’s work begins on page 34 


and the 


Chicago Office (John J. McCann), 33 South Clark 


Street, Chicago 3, Ill.; Washington Office, 730 
Fifteenth Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. Sub- 
scriptions: $5.00 yearly; Canada, $5.50; foreign, 
$6.00; single copies, 50 cents. Entered as second- 
class matter at the Post Office, Philadelphia, Pa., 
under the Act of March 3, 1879. With the excep- 
tion of official Association announcements, the 
American Bankers Association disclaims responsi- 
bility for opinions expressed and statements made 
in articles published in this Journal. 


-/0-57 


“Maybe your old car is in good shape. 
But do you want to be underprivileged, 
underpowered and underfinanced?” 


Anyway, February, for a short 
month, seems to be well taken care 
of by the promotion people. 

Bank Earnings 


Tuer were good last year, and 
there’s a reasonable prospect that 
they’ll be good in 1957. 
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A S T CLAIM SERVICE 


IS IMPORTANT! 


It's important to a bank's good will and prestige 
... When death or disability has made it neces- 
sary for claims or benefits to be paid, the money 
is needed . . . immediately. Colorado Credit 
Life pays immediately! Because efficiency has 
eliminated unnecessary red tape, and Because 
claims and benefits checks are mailed air mail 
special delivery, you get FAST claim service 
from COLORADO CREDIT LIFE. 


MR. WILL PAY 


HE PAYS WHEN YOUR BORROWERS CAN'T! 


For information wire or call collect The Colorado Insurance 


Group home office in Boulder, Colorado 


FIRE INSURANCE 


NS AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


DEBT CANCELLATION ws 


SROUE Ze COLORADO 


COLORADO CREDIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CREDIT LIFE INSURANCE 


M. A. Schapiro & Co., New York, 
security dealers specializing in bank 
stocks, reported early last month 
that net operating income of the 
larger New York City banks wags 
expected to reach a record $241. 
000,000 for 1956, a gain of 174% 
from 1955. The full effect of higher 
interest rates and the demand for 
loans should bring further major 
gains in 1957—“‘at least 10%”—over 
1956. 

The 15 members of the New York 
Clearing House had operating profit 
that represented a return of 8.7% 
on shareholders’ equity of $2,800, 
000,000 compared with 7.5% ona 
smaller equity in 1955. The banks 
paid out 55% of earnings in diyj- 
dends against 59% in 1955. 

Operating expenses rose 14% 
while gross income gained 21.8%. 
Larger expenses reflected salary in- 
creases and higher interest rates on 
savings and time deposits. 


"Hour of Power" 


To Robert E. Lee Hill, that good 
friend of banking, BANKING, and 
everything in or from Missouri, we 
are indebted for an unusual story. 

It seems that in King City, Mo. 
the men and boys have a pre-Christ- 
mas dawn worship service at the 
Christian Church each morning of 
the week before the holiday. The 
originator of the program, started 
in 1951, is Fred C. Howitt, president 
of the First State Bank of King 
City. The service is called “The 
Hour of Power.” 

The Kansas City Star sent re- 
porter Ed Shook to the little town 
last December. 

“The ceremony,” he wrote in a 
page one account, “has become 4 
vitally important part of the town’s 
life. The first service each year is 
held in one of King City’s four 
churches, but the remaining five are 
moved to the high school gym. To- 
day many of the men were in over- 
alls. 

“Some were farmers who had 
interrupted their choring to join 
with townsmen for the service.” 

The program is conducted en- 
tirely by laymen. 

Mr. Shook quoted Banker Howitt: 
“Simplicity is a big factor in the 
program’s success. We start on time 
and end on time, and you can dress 
as you want.” 

The first morning’s attendance was 
367 men and boys who had come 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 
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A sound investment for bigger, better crops 


ana Nemagon 


SOIL FUMIGANTS 


ONE of the most damaging of crop pests—the 
nematode—escapes notoriety because it lurks unseen 
below the soil. This microscopic worm infests and 
destroys vital plant roots . . . inflicting millions of 
dollars’ worth of damage to important economic crops. 

Modern scientific farmers have found the answer for 
outstanding control of nematodes... powerful Nema- 
gon and D-D soil fumigants. 


Both of these powerful pesticides have proved 


effective in thousands of actual use tests in all growing 
areas. They have been granted label acceptance by 
federal, state and local governments, and are recom- 
mended by county agents and extension workers. 


D-D and Nemagon soil fumigants are just two of the 
many agricultural pesticides manufactured by Shell 
Chemical Corporation for more scientific, more profit- 
able agriculture. Whenever they are used, you can be 


sure they are sound investments. 
*Trademark 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION e 460 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 
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SERVE YOUR CUSTOMERS WHILE 
PROTECTING YOUR BANK 


Gor Life, and 
ea. ‘Ogram 1s specifica. 
designed for each bank. 


/ Field offices throughout the 
country to provide instant 
service. 


J/ Arrangements with each bank 

are flexibie — tailored to solve 
your unique problems and 
objectives. 


Write our Banking Service Depart- 
ment for complete information 


FATIGUE RELIEF MATTING 


For Cashiers - Tellers - Clerks, Etc. 
SPONGE UNDER LAY-TILE SURFACE 


“HERE’S THE SECRET” 


STANDARD SIZES 
18” x 30” 24” x 36” 

18” x 48” 36” x 64” 
ALSO RUNNERS TO 35 FEET LONG 
MARBLEIZED SURFACE COLORS 
NON-TRIP BEVELLED EDGES 
— ALSO — 

HEAVY DUTY RUBBER LINK MATS 
CORRUGATED & PERFORATED MATS 
(COLORS — NAMES — DESIGNS, ETC.) 
RUBBERIZED FABRIC MATS 
ROLL RUBBER — DESK CHAIR MATS 
HEAVY DUTY STAIR-TREADS 
“WRITE FOR BROCHURE” 


CLYDE L. DEROO RUBBER CO. 


"Fine Mats, Matting & Stair-Treads 
72 Smith St. Niantic, Conn. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 
“in the chill darkness of pre-dawn 
to reaffirm their belief in the true 
spirit of Christmas. It was an in- 
spiring sight,” reporter Shook added. 

Total attendance for the 30 days 
the service has been held in the last 
five years is 11,305. 

Bob Hill—he’s executive manager 
of the Missouri Bankers Association 
—said: “This is one of the most un- 
usual and productive activities in 
this section of the nation. Here is 
a bank-sponsored program that is 
decidedly worth while.” 

It would seem that, for once, Rob- 
ert had made an understatement 
about something Missourian. 


Bank Celebrates Birthday with 
$100,000 Gift to Community 


Tue 175th anniversary of the Bank 
of North America’s opening on Jan- 
uary 7, 1782, was observed by that 
pioneer’s descendant, The First 
Pennsylvania Banking and Trust 
Company, Philadelphia, with the 
creation of a $100,000 educational 
fund to promote “leadership in busi- 
ness, finance, and economics through 
advanced study.” 

The fund will be used to aid 
worthy students, resident in the 
Delaware Valley area, at accredited 
institutions throughout the United 
States. 

An announcement said ‘‘American 
banking began in 1782 when the 
Bank of North America opened its 
doors as the first chartered financial 
institution in America,’ which fur- 
nished the young Government with 
funds to raise troops and supply 


arms for the Continental Army, 
Original subscribers included Joby 
Barry, Benjamin Franklin, Alexap. 
der Hamilton, John Jay, Thomas Jef. 
ferson, John Paul Jones, James Mon. 
roe, and Robert Morris. 

In the War of 1812 the bank algy 
helped the Government with loans 
and circulation of Treasury notes, 
and advanced money to finance the 
defense of Philadelphia. On March 
12 of that year another progenitor 
of the present First Pennsylvania, 
The Pennsylvania Company for In. 
surances on Lives and Granting An. 
nuities, was chartered. Eventually 
it became the nation’s second instj- 
tution empowered to do a trust 
business; life insurance was dropped 
in 1872. 

The First National Bank of Phil- 
adelphia, another component of to- 
day’s institution, was founded in 
1863, the first bank chartered under 
the National Bank Act. 

In 1929 Bank of North America 
merged with the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany which in turn merged with 
First National in 1955 to create a 
bank with resources of more than 
$1-billion. 


Growth 


Tue Hanover Bank of New York 
City prefaces its 1956 pamphlet re- 
port with a “Story of Growth.” Re- 
calling that the bank of today, 
formed by the merger of seven in- 
dependent banks, dates its founding 
from the establishment of The 
Greenwich Bank on January 10, 
1831, the report goes on to say that 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 


“I’m afraid your uncle wasn’t quite as wealthy as we had 
thought” 


4 
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Beta Gauge 
measurement, control 
and recording units. 


This nuclear “mike” measures and controls 
moving sheet materials 


Though it never touches the material, Curtiss-Wright’s 
Nuclear Measurement System measures or weighs plastics, 
metals, paper, textiles, etc. far more accurately than has ever 
been possible before . . . and does it during production. 


A radiation source no larger than a grain of salt 
transmits beta rays through the sheet which “read” 
its precise thickness . . . trigger corrective measures... 
provide a continuous record of product uniformity. 


Curtiss-Wright Nuclear Measurement Systems are adaptable 
to many industries. Curtiss-Wright engineering is 
ready to plan a system which meets your control needs. 
Write for a more complete story. 
Nuclear system measures 
materials during production, 


sounds alarm at any deviation Nuclear Measurement by 


from specifications, ELECTRONICS DIVISION 
eliminates stoppages. 
Systems Frieseke & Hoepfner . 
CORPORATION ° CARLSTADT, N. J. 


Divisions and Wholly Owned Subsidiaries of Curtiss-Wright Corporation: 
Waicat Acronauticat Division, Wood-Ridge, N. J. © Propetter Division, Caldwell, N. J. ¢ Pxastics Division, Quehanna, Pa. ¢ Execrronics Division, Carlstadt, N. J. 
Metats Processinc Division, Buffalo, N. Y. © Speciarties Division, Wood-Ridge, N. J. © Utica-Benp Corporation, Utica, Mith. « Export Division, New York, N. Y. 
Waicut Division, Caldwell, N. J. © DeveLopment Santa Barbara, Calif. Division, Clifton, N. J. & Quehanna, Pa. 
InpustriaL AND ScientiFic Propucts Division, Caldwell, N. J. © Cuntiss-Waicut Europa, N. V., Amsterdam, The Netherlands « Tursomotor Division, Princeton, N. J. 
Manoverre Metat Propucts Division, Cleveland, Ohio Curtiss-Wricut or Canava Ltp., Montreal, Canada Proputsion Researcn Corporation, Santa Monica, Calif. 
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DIVIDEND NOTICES «make good reading. They reflect profitable 
operation in which good management, plants, equipment and production pet- 
sonnel play important parts. But before a company can make a profit or pay a 
dividend, someone has to buy the product. And in order to sell the product, 
it must have a market. 


Men can be hired, factories can be bought . . . but markets must be built. A 
company’s recognition . . . the preference for its products . . . is the result of 


a consistent, coordinated sales and advertising program. 


NicGRAW-HILL 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


BANKING 
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“The advertising promotional program of 


a company can have a material effect 

upon the market status of its outstanding 

securities. It certainly brings the company to the attention 
of not only potential purchasers of their products, but 

also any who might be interested in purchasing their stock 
for investment. The better known names seem to attract 
many more people even without the background 
knowledge of the financial situation, earning ability, or 
management of the company involved.”’ 


GEORGE R. BOYLES, PRESIDENT, MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Intelligently planned business magazine advertising can be a strong and effec- 
tive influence in protecting present markets against competition and developing 
markets for the future. It also cuts the time factor in personal selling, thus 
reducing sales costs. And dollars saved in selling costs can contribute just as 
much to the profit picture as those saved on production. 


THAT’S WHY WE SUGGEST: If you have a financial interest or responsibility in 
4 company, you will want to encourage the company’s management in the 


Consistent use of adequate business magazine advertising. 


MAGAZINES 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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You finance the leader 


when you finance Fedders 


... Worlds largest-selling Air Conditioner 


FIRST IN SALES For years, Fedders 
has produced and sold more room air con- 
ditioners than any other manufacturer. 


FIRST IN PROFITS For nearly 12,000 
retail appliance dealers, whose profits have 
been steadily declining on other major ap- 
pliances and television receivers, Fedders is 
a first-line profit maker. 


FIRST IN ENGINEERING Fedders 
pioneered the 714 amp. 3% HP and the 1-HP 
115 volt models; breaking the wiring bar- 
rier ... bringing air conditioning to thou- 
sands of families for the first time without 
costly rewiring. 


Hundreds of thousands will choose Fedders again this year 


. The growing importance of air conditioning in re- 
tail sales will be reflected in appliance financing in 
1957. Of more than 1,750,000 units which will be 
sold this year, the largest number by far will be 
Fedders. Many buyers will finance their purchases. 

Thousands of other families will select a Fedders 
Adaptomatic central air conditioner for the modern 
comfort it will bring throughout their homes and 
for the permanent increase in the re-sale value of 
their house. The Adaptomatic, the first central air 
conditioner priced and engineered for mass sales 
through appliance dealers, will offer substantial long- 
term financing opportunities for America’s banks. 


Fedders Air Conditioners are manufactured by a 
60-year-old company which is a prime supplier to the 
automotive industry. They are wholesaled through 
a network of 80 of America’s strongest independent 
appliance distributors. They have a remarkable rec- 
ord of service-free performance matched by few other 
major appliances. 

Fedders, the air conditioner more people want, is 
the best air conditioner to finance. We will be happy 
to put you in contact with your local Fedders dis- 
tributor whose requirements for retail and consumer 
financing can be an increasingly profitable part of 
your business. 


FEDDERS" 


World's largest-selling Air Conditioners 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 

the two most important institutions 
to join with the Hanover were the 
Union Trust and the Central Trust. 

“A subscription to 10 shares of 
stock of each of these three banks 
at the time of their founding and 
later exercising rights to the addi- 
tional stock offered by the Hanover 
in 1900,” it continues, “would have 
constituted an investment of $7,000. 
Stock dividends in the intervening 
years would have increased the num- 
ber of shares to 3,600 with a market 
value of approximately $153,000, or 
22 times the cost of the original in- 
vestment. In addition, cash divi- 
dends paid would have amounted to 
approximately $245,000, or 35 times 
the cost of the original investment. 
The present per annum dividend 
would exceed the total original in- 
vestment.”’ 


phil's Ninth 


Tue lower case ‘“‘p,’”’ above, is the 
way William A. Philpott, Jr., writes 
it, and who are we to be fussy about 
anybody’s capitalization? 

After all, the real point is that 
phil, secretary of the Texas Bankers 
Association, has just published 
“Take a Deep Breath—Here Comes 
the Ether,” the ninth collection of 


the light verse and essays that have 
appeared in his Texas Bankers Rec- 
ord during the last 28 years. 

“Writing an essay is not difficult,” 
phil reports. “We like to attempt 
it because it is a matter of putting 
on paper anything that comes into 
our head. There is no bother about 
plot or moral or case history or nar- 
ration or description. Our method 
is to turn on the old thinker and let 
it roll, regardless of theme.” 

Well, there are many themes in 
this 1956 collection. And BANKING 
declines to take the author’s “prac- 
tical hint’’—that “the brochure is 
thick enough to protect the piano 
or other furniture from cocktail- 
glass rings; and it is thin enough 
to use under the short leg of the 
bridge table.” 

We read our copy, phil! 


Bank to Aid Employees’ Colleges 


Tue First National City Bank of 
New York is starting a program of 
financial aid to privately controlled 
colleges, universities, and technical 
schools. It will set aside a varying 
amount each year, based on earnings, 
from which annual grants may be 
made to four-year institutions that 
award degrees. It is expected that 
$150,000 will be disbursed to 112 in- 
stitutions in 1957. 


Bank ... Boy... Mother 


Tu “About New York” column in the Times, compiled by Meyer 
Berger, came up with a good one about a bank, a young man and his 


family. 


The chain of circumstances, reported Mr. Berger, began when Earl 
B. Schwulst, president of the big Bowery Savings Bank, wrote to Albert 
Gormley of Philadelphia to thank him for opening an account. (Mr. 
Schwulst customarily sends a letter to new depositors.) 

A couple of weeks later he had a message from the lad’s mother. 
Albert had left home several months before, and hadn’t been heard 
from. The Bowery note was the first clue. 

“Mr. Schwulst faced a problem when he got the mother’s letter,” 


the Times account continued. “Bowery Savings, like all other banks, 
does not ordinarily give out information about depositors except under 
court order. In this case, though, the president felt his office should 
try to help. He had William Lumsden, a vice-president, get in touch 
with Mrs. Gormley. 

“Albert Gormley, on leaving his $15 deposit, had given two addresses 
—the one in Philadelphia and the one where he boarded in town, a 
place on the West Side. He had also told the bank that he was a stock 
boy at Macy’s. Mr. Lumsden passed this information along. Mr. and 
Mrs. Gormley sped to town. They caught up with their missing son at 
Macy’s. He was glad to go back home with them.” 

Mrs. Gormley wrote Mr. Schwulst: 

“I know that God sent you our way after months of searching and 
praying. I had to let you know how things turned out and to thank 
you from the bottom of my heart. I shall remember you in my prayers 
as long as I live.” 


CONDENSED 
STATEMENT 


At The Close of Business 
December 31, 1956 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks. . .$105,834,810.97 
U. S. Government Securities. 45,856,160.06 
Securities of Instrumentalities 

of the United States 

Government 
State and Municipal 

Securities 


Stock in Federal Reserve 
Bank 


Banking Houses and Fixtures 
(Main Office and 
Branches) 

Customers’ Liability A/C 
Acceptances 

Accrued Interest Receivable. 

Other Assets 


7,029,976.39 
538,828.73 
87,076.69 


$356,582,894.17 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock $ 7,500,000.00 
Surplus .... 15,000,000.00 


Undivided 
Profits 3,891,839.03 $ 26,391,839.03 


Reserve for Interest, Taxes 
and Expenses 


Interest Collected but not 
Earned 1,481,903.39 


Acceptances Outstanding....  7,029,976.39 
Deposits 319,923,377.46 


1,755,797.90 


Of America’s Great Banks 
Always Ready To Serve You 


| UNION PLANTERS 
, NATIONAL BANK 


ESTABLISHED 1969 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


1l 


| 

| 
| 
| 
fi fi Other Securities ........... 84,017.36 
Loans and Discounts........ 176,163,984.11 
| 
4,047,000.00 
| 
| 
| 
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yz NEW YORK AGENCY 
100 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 
Barclay 7~5490-7 


THE BANK 
OF 
TOKYO. LTD. 


yy HEAD OFFICE 
NIHOMBASHI, TOKYO, JAPAN 


smali coins 


into dollars 


Make Visabank—the popular home 
savings bank, your top salesman for 
new accounts. It works for you seven 
days a week. Made of crystal clear 
plastic. Top and base in choice of 
seven colors. Depositors actually SEE 
their savings grow. 

Your name is stamped in gold on 
the front . . . your sales message is 
printed on card at rear. 

Visabank is self liquidating . . . 
it pays for itself. 

Some Good Territories Open for Representation 


PATENTED PLASTICS, INC. 
2168P West 25 Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio 


The plan provides that the college 
of any employee who has been with 
the bank for five or more years is 
eligible to receive grants; the indi- 
vidual must be a graduate of the 
school and in the bank’s service. Al- 
locations this year will be based on 
505 graduates of eligible colleges. 

Grants will be of equal size and 
will continue each year during the 
graduate’s active service with the 
First National City. 

Howard C. Sheperd, chairman of 
the board, said the bank recognized 
its obligation to the educational in- 
stitutions that were providing it 
with ‘‘an important supply of vital 
manpower.” 

“It is our hope that our program 
will in some measure reimburse the 
colleges,”’ he asserted. 


A New Look at ERMA 


That Electronic Recording Machine, 
Accounting, familiarly known as 
ERMA, has now produced an article 
for Harper’s magazine. 

Well, not quite. Just as she must 
be “motivated” in her prodigious 
feats of memory on behalf of her 
owner, Bank of America, so for this 


| literary chore she had a motivator. 


He’s Bruce Bliven who wrote 


| Harper’s amusing January piece, 
“ERMA, the Automatic Banker.” 


Mr. Bliven says the only fun he 
finds in banking is to discover and 
report ‘‘a mistake in my account— 


I mean, of course, in the bank's 
favor: let’s have no idealistic nop. 
sense about this.” Such an error 
“happens a lot less often than I am 
inclined to think, and usually ip 
the spring, when the boys and girls 
who operate the adding machines 
naturally begin to look out the win. 
dow and think the long thoughts of 
youth at that time of year. 

“When I heard,” he continues, 
“that a machine had been invented 
that will, broadly speaking, do away 
with the profession of banking, | 
was delighted and went at once to 
make its acquaintance.” 

He visited ERMA’s present abid- 
ing place, the Stanford Research 
Institute in Menlo Park, Calif., under 
the guidance and tutelage of Thomas 
H. Morrin, SRI’s Director of Engi- 
neering, and learned that her error 
rate is about 1 in 100,000. 

He’s in love with ERMA, but: 

“Eventually, my old hostility will 
rise again, to be soothed only when 
the bank begins to make mistakes 
in my favor. I can’t very well wait 
for 100,000 of my deposit slips or 
checks to clear; sometimes I go 
months without that many transac- 
tions in my account. Mr. Morrin is 
obviously trying to keep ERMA from 
learning when it is spring and from 
getting that dreamy look in her 
transistors; but a machine this 
smart is bound to notice, sooner or 
later. My day is coming.” 


The bin painted in Hungary’s red, white, and green was placed in the entrance 
of the Brevoort Savings Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y., to receive gifts of clothing for 
Hungarian refugees. The contributor pictured is Mrs. Katherine King, who was 
accompanied on her mission by her small neighbor, Valerie Parsons. See story 
on page 66. (On the wall is an exhibit of paintings of Bay Ridge churches) 
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STATEMENT 


OF CONDITION 


At the Close of Business December 31, 1956 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks . . . . . 


United States 
Government Obligations . 


$118,629,268.26 


Public Housing 
Authority Obligations 
(Fully Guaranteed) . 


State, County, and 
Municipal Bonds . . . . 18,184,286.86 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . a 
Loans and Discounts. . . . e 


1,447,580.60 


Income Accrued . . . . 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances 
Banking House and Equipment 
Other Assets . . 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock $ 22,000,000.00 
Surplus Fund. . 28,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 4,675,017.24 
Reserved for Contingencies 
Reserved for Taxes, Rte. . . 8 


Letters of Credit and Acceptances. . . 


DEPOSITS: 


U. S. Government. 


481,810,804.97 
294,823,005.37 
16,554,146.25 


$338,382,415.31 


141,261,135.72 
2,597,144.77 
1,500,000.00 
366,441,151.90 
2,456,648.10 
19,787,457.42 
9,588,236.89 
130,513.96 


$882,144,704.07 


$ 54,675,017.24 
7,368,504.40 
5,573,501.09 
1,552,267.33 
19,787,457.42 


793,187,956.59 


$882,144,704.07 


DIRECTORS AND 
ADVISORY DIRECTORS 


CLAUDE G. ADAMS* 
Vice President, 
Braniff International Airways 


NATHAN ADAMS* 
Honorary Chairman 
of the Boord 


JOE AGEE* 


Senior Vice President 


GEORGE N. ALDREDGE* 


Chairman, Loan Committee 


H. W. BASS 
Chairman of the Board, 
Harry Bass Drilling Co 


HENRY C. COKE, JR. 


Coke & Coke, Attorneys 


ROSSER J. COKE 


Coke & Coke, Attorneys 


CARR P. COLLINS 
Chairman of the Boord 
Fidelity Union Life Insurance Co. 


J. B. DONOVAN* 
President, 
Donovan Manufacturing Co. 


J. T. ELLIOTT* 


Investments 


EARL FAIN* 


Investments 


EDGAR L. FLIPPEN* 


Investments 


HANS C. GLITSCH 
President 
Fritz W. Glitsch & Sons, Inc 


W. A. GREEN, JR.* 


Investments 


S. J. HAY 
President, Great Notional 
Life Insurance Co 


JOHN T. HIGGINBOTHAM 
Choirmon of the Board 
Higginbotham.Bailey Co 


JOSEPH L. HIGGINBOTHAM* 


Vice President, 
Higginbothom-Bartlett Co 


ROY W. HILL* 
President. 
Radio City Distributing Co. 


ERNEST HUNDAHL* 
Manager, Southwest Division, 
United Benefit Life Insur ance 
Company and Mutual Benefit 
Health and Accident Association 


T. E. JACKSON 
Southwestern Manager 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co 


JOHN J. KETTLE 


Senior Vice President 


LOUIE KIMPLE * 


President, Dixie Wox Paver Co 


ERNEST L. KURTH* 
President, Southiond Paper Mills, 
Lufkin, Texas 


WALTER W. LECHNER* 


Oil Production 


EUGENE McELVANEY 


Senior Vice President 


ROBERT E. McKEE, JR.* 
Vice President, Robert E. McKee 
Generel Contractor, Inc 


Cc. A. MANGOLD, JR.* 


President, American Laundry Co 


BLAGDEN MANNING 


Chairman, Executive Committee 


A. D. MARTIN 
President, Central Engineering 
ond Supply Co 


HARRY S. MOSS 


Independent Oi! Operator 


WILLIAM F. NEALE 
President, 
William F. Neale & Co. 


J. B. O'HARA 
Choirmon of the Boord, 
Or. Pepper Co. 


HYMAN PEARLSTONE 


President, 
Higginbotham-Pearlstone 
Hardware Co 


G. U. PICKERING* 
President 
Vitolic Battery Co., Inc. 


H. NEVILLE PIERCE* 
President, Southern Fertilizer 
& Chemical Co 


W. PREHN 


Investments 


HUGO W. SCHOELLKOPF* 
Chairman of the Board 
The Schoelikopf Co 


J. FRED SCHOELLKOPF, JR. 


Investments 


E. SHELTON 
President, Dollas Federal 
Savings & Loan Association 


ARTHUR STAR* 


Investments 


R. H. STEWART, JR. 


Investments 


J. C. TENISON* 


Investments 


ROGER L. TENNANT 


President, Pi-Do Corporation 


ARCH S. UNDERWOOD* 
President, Union Compress & 
Warehouse Co., Lubbock, 
Texos 


JACK C. VAUGHN* 
Oi! Producer and Co-Owner 
Spartan Drilling Co 


TRAVIS T. WALLACE* 
President, Great American 
Reserve Insurance Co 


ROBERT F. WEICHSEL* 
Vice President and Treasurer, 
Great Nationa! Life 
Insurance Co 


JAMES RALPH WOOD 


President 
Southwestern Life Insurance Co. 


BEN H. WOOTEN 


President 


TODDIE LEE WYNNE 
President 
Americon Liberty Oil Co. 


* Advisory Directors 


The major difference 


oF 


fu? 


between banks of today 


is the way people are treated 


fro Wort 


PRESIDENT 


81 years of growth through service to people 


NATIONAL BANK 
im Dellas 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


st 
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This department is compiled by 
THEODORE FISCHER Of BANKING’S 
staff. 


Perkins Now Chairman 


S. PERKINS has been 
named chairman of the board 
and chief executive officer of City 
Bank Farmers Trust Company, New 
York. He is succeeded as president 
by EBEN W. PyYNE, formerly execu- 
tive vice-president. 

HOWARD C. SHEPERD, who has 
served in the dual capacity of chair- 
man of the board of The First Na- 
tional City Bank of New York and 
the affiliated City Bank Farmers 
Trust Company, has relinquished 
the chairmanship of the trust com- 
pany. He’ll continue as a trust com- 
pany director and as chairman of 
the board of First National City. 


At the same time, the trust com- 
pany announced the retirement of 
LINDSAY BRADFORD, vice-chairman of 
the board, whose 30 years of service 
included 1936-1951 as president. 

While serving as chairman of the 
trust company board, Mr. PERKINS 
will continue as vice-chairman of the 
board of First National City Bank. 


O. H. GAULT and W. E. BENDER, 
JR., were promoted to vice-president 
at the First National Bank and Trust 
Company, Tulsa. 


First National Bank of Minne- 
apolis has established a new indus- 


trial development department. Don- 


All eight women below were appointed 


Heard 


Richard S. Perkins Eben W. Pyne 


ALD W. GUSTAFSON, Minneapolis 
business executive who recently 
joined the bank, will head the new 
department. 


Dale Brown Retires 


ALE BROWN, assistant vice-presi- 

dent in charge of the public re- 
lations department of The National 
City Bank of Cleveland, retired on 
December 31. He has commenced 
new duties as senior vice-president 
in charge of public relations for the 
Shaker Savings Association, Shaker 
Heights, Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN had been with the 
bank for about 24 years, most of 
which he was in charge of the pub- 
lic relations department. Long ac- 
tive in the Financial Public Rela- 


assistant managers of Chemical Corn 


Exchange Bank, New York. Left to right, Anna Medora Davis, Marion M. 
Puvogel, Dorothy E. Finigan, Margaret F. McGrath, Lillian M. Nitsche, Hazel I. 
Ruschelau, Dorothy M. Noble, and Mary H. Henderson 


Wilson Clark, Jr. Richard Chapman 
tions Association, he served as its 
national president in 1946. 


The Merchants National Bank of 
Boston and Day Trust Company 
have now consolidated under the 
name of the former. RICHARD P, 
CHAPMAN, president of Merchants, 
was elected president of the consoli- 
dated bank, which has assets of over 
$200-million. WILSON D. CLARK, JR., 
president of Day Trust, was elected 
senior vice-president. 


Quite a Record 


H. CUNNINGHAM, chairman 
of the board of the Carrol County 
National Bank, Westminster, Md.,, 
celebrated his 90th birthday on Jan- 
uary 1. He has been associated with 
the bank or its predecessors continu- 
ously since 1885. 

The Maryland Bankers Associa- 
tion wonders whether Mr. CUNNING- 
HAM may be “national champion” 
among the country’s bankers in con- 
tinuous service with his 72-year 
record. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM can be found at 
his desk in the bank every day, and 
each weekend he’s a familiar figure 
walking, hatless, in and around 
Westminster. Over Saturday and 
Sunday he customarily walks from 
5 to 10 miles. 


First NATIONAL BANK OF ARI- 
ZONA, Phoenix, oldest national bank 
in the state, has announced appoint- 
ment of Advertising Counselors of 
Arizona, oldest advertising agency 
in the state, to handle all its adver- 
tising and publicity. The bank has 
never before used the services of an 
agency. 
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Carl H. Madden 


George V. Christie 


GEORGE V. CHRISTIE, vice-president 
of First National Bank of Arizona, 
Phoenix, has been appointed to co- 
ordinate and supervise three depart- 
ments in an accelerated business- 
development program. He will head 
up the business and industrial, pub- 
lic relations, and research depart- 
ments, and will serve on the bank’s 
new advertising policy and advisory 
committee. 


DEWITTE M. HAVENS, assistant 
vice-president, has retired after 44 
years with the Williamsburgh Sav- 
ings Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DONALD J. MCCARRON advanced to 
vice-president of the First Commer- 
cial Bank, Chicago. EDWARD BERNARD 
was named assistant to the presi- 
dent. 


Empire Trust Moves 


MPIRE TRUST COMPANY, New 

York, was busy over the pre- 
Christmas weekend with moving its 
whole headquarters from 120 Broad- 
way to 20 Broad Street. 

The move involved transporting 
some $1,250,000,000 of securities. 
There have been big moves of se- 
curities from one branch to another 
in New York, but this is the first 
time in a good many years that the 
whole headquarters of a major bank 
was moved. This involved trans- 
portation not only of the vast num- 
ber of securities (insured at $50,- 
000,000 per armored truck), but also 
the physical equipment, typewriters, 
bookkeeping machines, etc. The IBM 
machines had to have their crank- 
cases drained for up-ended trans- 
portation by elevator and truck. 


February 1957 


CARL H. MADDEN has been named 
manager of the public information 
department of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York. 


GEORGE B. KNEASS, who resigned 
from the Philadelphia National Bank 
to become assistant to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, has returned to the 
bank and was reelected a vice-presi- 
dent. ARTHUR H. QUINN, JR., was 
elected a vice-president. 


Bos D. WARD was elected a vice- 
president of Texas National Bank of 
Houston. 


International Board 


HEMICAL CORN EXCHANGE BANK, 
New York, is organizing an Ad- 
visory Board on International Busi- 
ness. It will consist of prominent 
industrial leaders from the United 
States and many foreign countries, 
and is believed to be the first group 
of its kind in the commercial bank- 
ing field. 

N. BAXTER JACKSON, chairman of 
the bank’s executive committee, has 
been named chairman of the new 
board. Among the men who have 
accepted membership on the board 
are several from the United States, 
and one each from Mexico, Denmark, 
Norway, and Chile. 


National Bank of 
Hyde Park, Chi- 
cago, utilizes this 
first electronically 
controlled turn- 
table in the Mid- 
West, in its 
weatherproof 
drive-in. Turn- 
table takes three 
seconds to move 
car to tellers’ lane. 
Note traffic lights 


W. W. Campbell, right, chairman of 

the board, National Bank of Eastern 

Arkansas, Forrest City, receives from 

Under Secretary of the Treasury W. 

Randolph Burgess a Treasury plaque 

for 15 years of service to the Savings 
Bonds program 


A prefabricated drive-in branch 
is being erected for the UNION Na- 
TIONAL BANK, New Albany, Ind., by 
the United States Steel Homes divi- 
sion of U. S. Steel Corporation. 


Contingent upon the usual ap- 
provals, the LINCOLN NATIONAL 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., will acquire as its sev- 
enth office the FAIR HAVEN (N. Y.) 
NATIONAL BANK. The merger is to 
be effective February 15. 


ROBERT J. SMITH, president of 
Slick Airways, Inc., was redesig- 
nated chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Dallas. He was named also as 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 18) 
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—from America’s financial design center... 


as important to you as 
your bank’s operating committee 


<> The Merchants Bank, Gallup, New Mexico (> 


when it comes to new quarters! 


Successful designing of a bank’s new quarters has a lot in common 
with operating a well-run bank. Both take an intimate knowledge 

of the bank’s individual operations and service problems. And a 

lot of analyzation, organization . . . planning and doing by conference. 


Teamwork operation goes into effect the moment we undertake 
your project. First, a team of analysts studies your bank’s operation, 
physical needs, limitations, objectives . . . then reports and discusses 
its findings with our executive Plans Board. The Board then 
translates this knowledge into basic recommendations for your project, 
appointing a team of designing specialists to develop actual plans. 

This group is made up of top designers, engineers, cost consultants, 

materials and construction experts, who start the job and follow 

it through to completion. The Plans Board itself confers with these 
men through every stage of progress. This 
technique, developed and perfected over long 
years of experience . . . 3,165 completed projects 
in 44 years ... has enabled us to create 
outstanding quarters for banks of all sizes, all 
over America. And it can do the same for you. 
Consult with us today ... there’s no obligation. 


4—> Union Bank and Trust Company, Ottumwa, lo 


Select your designer with cart. 
Check his financial responsibility 
as well as his skill and experience 
in this highly specialized field! 


? f 
4 $ | / 
oN... 


regardless of architectural style... 


our planning techniques assure you of a bank 
that operates as beautifully as it looks! 


© The First National Bank & Trust Company, Summit, New Jersey ») 
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Headquarters: ST. LOUIS, 9tn & SipNeEY StrEETs — Offices in: 
NEW YORK, 342 Mapison A CHICAGO, 333 N. Micuicgan DALLAS, 
Union Lire Bupc. SAN FRANCISCO, 275 Post St. ATLANTA, Western Union 


Operating Outside Continental U. S. as: Bank Building Corporation, International 
Operating in Mexico as: Edificios Para Bancos ¢ Subsidiary: Design Incorporated 


Mr. J. B. Gander, President 464 
Bank BuiILpiInc AND Equipment CorporaTION OF AMERICA 
9th and Sidney Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 


Send my free copy of: “BANKER’S GUIDE TO PROFITABLE NEW QUARTERS” 


On or about____ we contemplate: 
() NEW BUILDING [) MODERNIZED OFFICES ] NEW FIXTURES MODERNIZED FIXTURES 
NAME 
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FACTS 
about the 
Commercial Value 
of School Savings 
Programs 


POPULATION FORECASTS INDICATE 
50% MORE NEW ADULTS BY 1965 


Significantly, they will be the new 

wage earners, voters and con- 

sumers of products and services. 

Whether they know of your organ- 

ization . . . its services to the 

community, will be answered NOW 
. not in ten years. 


SCHOOL THRIFT PROGRAMS ARE 
POWERFUL BUSINESS BUILDERS 


School Thrift school savings pro- 
grams are a proven new business 
tool of financial institutions coast- 
to-coast. Here are some of the 
ways they are of value to you: 


A. All of the school accounts will 
have an opportunity to become 
regular accounts later. Surveys 
show that over 60% of School 
Thrift accounts will remain as regu- 
lar accounts when children become 
adults. 


B. There is no better way of plac- 
ing your name in homes each week 
than through the medium of School 
Savings. 

C. A very large percentage of 
your new business will come as a 
result of your sponsoring a School 
Thrift program. 


SCHOOL THRIFT IS THE PREFERRED 
SCHOOL SAVINGS PROGRAM 


School Thrift programs are simple, 
effective, inexpensive. They include: 


Complete, Integrated Plans with 
all supplies required to service 
schools and financial institutions. 


Elimination of All Teacher Detail. 
Passbooks are kept at home. 


Personalized on-the-premise Install- 
ation by School Thrift staff. 


Annual School Assemblies consist- 
ing of Puppet Shows, Chalk Talks 
and Flannel Board Displays. 


Continuous Educational Service to 
stimulate the interest of teachers, 
students and parents. 

Constant Contact to assure smooth 
and efficient functioning of the 
program. 

REMEMBER ... THE TIME TO 
INSTALL SCHOOL THRIFT 


PROGRAMS IS 
SCHOOL 
THRIFT 


May we send you 
descriptive literature 
INCORPORATED 


on 
SCHOOL THRIFT? 
Write Dept. B-2 TODAY 
: 326 South Broadway, Yonkers, N. Y. 
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MAIN STREET (Continued) 


Federal Reserve Agent. This is 
GENERAL SMITH’s third term as 
chairman and his fifth year as a 
director of the Bank. 


Hartford (Conn.) National Bank 
and Trust Company has announced 
these promotions: GEORGE W. GUIL- 
LARD, senior vice-president ; EDWARD 
G. TINSON, and REGINALD M. BAGLEY, 
vice-president; Emit J. LIEBEWEIN 
and Kali T. MAURITZEN, vice-presi- 
dent and trust officer; JACQUES R. 
CHABRIER, trust officer. 


The Bank of Pomeroy, Wash., has 
become the 53rd office of NATIONAL 
BANK OF COMMERCE, Seattle. 


Former Judge SAMUEL D. BRAEMER 
has been named executive vice-pres- 
ident and trust officer of the Fay- 
ette National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Uniontown, Pa. 


HERBERT J. MorRIS has joined the 
Second National Bank of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., as vice - president in 
charge of public relations and new 
business development. 


WILLIAM C. ZIEHN and EDWARD G. 
LUCHT were promoted to vice-presi- 
dents at Merchandise National Bank 
of Chicago. 


PAUL E. PROSSWIMMER, executive 
vice-president of Franklin National 
Bank, Franklin Square, Long Island, 
has been elected chairman of the 
Nassau County Clearing House As- 
sociation. WALTER E. VAN DER 
WAAG, executive vice-president, The 
Meadow Brook National Bank, West 
Hempstead, was named vice-chair- 
man. MR. PROSSWIMMER succeeds 
GRANT VAN SANT, executive vice- 


New commuters’ 
branch of Jenk- 
imntown (Pa.) 
Bank & Trust 
Co., in Reading 
Railway station, 
is open each 
weekday from 7 
to 11 A.M. 


H. Schermerhorn L. H. Martin 
president, Valley Stream (N. Y,) 
National Bank. 


Changes at Shawmut 


SCHERMERHORN has been 
elected president and chief ex- 
ecutive officer of the National Shaw- 
mut Bank of Boston, succeeding 
WALTER S. BUCKLIN, who has re- 
signed as chairman of the board 
after 33 years with the bank. Law- 
RENCE H. MARTIN was elected execu- 
tive vice-president. 

Mr. BUCKLIN joined Shawmut as 
a member of the board in 1923 and 
in the same year was elected presi- 
dent. He had held the posts of presi- 
dent and chairman until 1952 when 
he relinquished the presidency. Mr. 
SCHERMERHORN, the new president, 
had been senior vice-president and 
senior trust officer. MR. MARTIN had 
been first vice-president. 


G. ARNOLD HART was appointed 
general manager of the Bank of 
Montreal, succeeding ARTHUR C. JEN- 
SEN, who became executive vice-pres- 
ident. 


Vice-president OLIVER M. MEN- 
DELL has been elected a director of 
the Queens National Bank, Spring- 
field Gardens, N. Y. 


T. CARL WEDEL, RICHARD E. 
THOMAS, FREDERICK M. SATTERFIELD, 
and ALFRED M. VINTON were elected 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 20) 
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Is this where 


they file your letters? 


Why not give your form letters that 
“Hand Typed” look that gets them read! 


Now you can give form letters all the interest and 
appeal of a personally dictated letter—for as little 
as a penny a page! 

Robotyper works something like a player piano 
...- 1960 style. Automatically types from 150 to 
250 letters a day with an electric typewriter. 


Want to personalize them? Robotyper stops at 
any selected point. Lets you type in dates, names 
or figures. If one Robotyper isn’t enough, you can 
hook up two, three, or even four together. One 
typist can easily operate them all. 


Robotyper can also be used to compose and type 
routine business letters. Simply make up a list of 
standard paragraphs covering most usual situa- 
tions. Check off the proper paragraphs for any 
given letter. Robotyper does the rest. 


And it’s all so easy! Any typist who can push a 
button can operate a Robotyper. It takes only 
minutes a day from her regular work. 


If you send out form letters, reports, or bulletins, 
get the money-saving story on Robotypers. Write 
today to the nearest Royal Typewriter Company 
branch for a free descriptive folder. 


ROBOTYPER multiplies an electric typewriter’s 
output 4 to 16 times. 


® 
AL ROBOTYPERS 


Electrics « Standards « Portables + Roytype® Business Supplies 


“Robotypers” are manufactured by Robotyper Corporation, a subsidiary of Royal McBee Corp. 
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e Is America’s Most Popu- 


lar Personal Checking Ac- 
count Plan 


@ is available to only one 
bank in an area 


e furnishes complete operat- 
ing supplies, imprinting 
equipmentand advertising 
materials 


® requires no investment by 
the bank 


e has 17 years’ experience 
with on-the-premises im- 
printing equipment 


e@ imprinters can be easily 
adapted to check automa- 
tion procedures 


@ is nationally advertised in 
Saturday Evening Post to 
help client banks attract 
new accounts 


May we tell you how hun- 
dreds of banks from coast- 
to-coast have profited 
with THRIFTICHECK? 


SERVICE CORPORATION 
100 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
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vice-presidents of the First National 
City Bank of New York. 


EDWIN W. BAINBRIDGE and LIN- 
COLN W. HALL advanced to vice- 
presidencies at Fidelity-Philadelphia 
Trust Company. 


HERBERT L. GOLDEN is now a vice- 
president of Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, New York. He heads the 
amusement industries group at the 
bank. 


WiLmoT R. CralG has been elected 
executive vice-president and senior 
trust officer of Lincoln Rochester 
Trust Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
THOMAS E. MCFARLAND was elected 
vice-president and trust officer. O. 
KENNETH COOPER, vice-president and 
manager of the Rochester Trust of- 
fice, has been promoted to the main 
office customer relations department, 
succeeding ARTHUR S. CARRUTHERS, 
who resigned to accept a position 
with The California Bank, Los An- 
geles. STEPHEN J. SPELLMAN, as- 
sistant vice-president, succeeds MR. 
CooPER aS manager. 


ARTHUR B. VAN BUSKIRK has been 
designated chairman of the board of 
directors of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Cleveland and Federal Re- 
serve Agent for the Fourth Federal 
Reserve District. He’s vice-presi- 
dent and governor of T. Mellon and 
Sons, Pittsburgh. 


JESSE TAPP, board chairman of 
Bank of America, is on a round-the- 
world trip to study the workings of 
the Mutual Security Program. He 
is one of the seven Citizen Advisers 


New Mid-City of- 
fice of Hibernia 
National Bank, 
New Orleans, of- 
fers: “walk in 
and bank,’’ 
“drive-in and 
bank,” and “park 
and _ bank’”’ 


T. J. McElrath Gerard Rosler 
on the Mutual Security Program 
making the trip at the behest of 
President Eisenhower. 


THoMAS J. MCELRATH, comptroller 
of Brown Brothers Harriman & Co,, | 


New York, has been named a man- 
ager. He joined the firm March 1, 


1909. He is succeeded as comptroller 


by GERARD ROSLER. 


WALTER J. TOBIN has been ap- 
pointed executive vice-president and 
manager of the Garfield Commercial 
& Savings Bank, East Los Angeles. 
He’s a past president of the Nevada 
Bankers Association and a former 
vice-president of the Independent 
Bankers Association of the Twelfth 
Federal Reserve District. 


Merger plans are proposed for the , 


BANK OF MALVERNE, N. Y., and THE 


MEADOW BROOK NATIONAL BANK, ! 


West Hempstead, N. Y. 


A merger is planned, subject as 
this is written to the usual ap- 
provals, of the EXCHANGE BANK and 
the SECURITY COMMERCIAL BANK of 
Birmingham, Ala. The proposed 
name is EXCHANGE-SECURITY BANK. 
The senior officers will be A. M. 
SHOOK, chairman; W. S. EDWARDS, 
JR., vice-chairman and chairman of 
executive committee; R. D. RUSSELL, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 22) 
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| WILL SHE LOSE HER HOME, TOO: 


Your bank can give a widow 
the most comforting words of all 


You can assure her that her home is safe—the mortgage | 


has been paid in full. There is no danger of a double tragedy 

for her—no possibility of injurious community relations | 
for you. Federal’s Mortgage Redemption Plan protects both 

the customer and the bank. Customers like Federal’s Plan 

because the low, low cost is simply included in their monthly 
mortgage payment. Bankers like Federal’s Plan 

for its simplicity and freedom from burdensome detail. 


| Write today for complete information. 


FEDERAL ALSO OFFERS CREDIT LIFE AND DISABILITY PLANS THAT WILL 
BUILD YOUR INSTALLMENT FINANCE DEPARTMENT SAFELY AND PROFITABLY 


FEDERAL 


LIFE and CASUALTY COMPANY 


Federal Offers You: 


A Custom Designed Plan based on careful study of 
your operations * Proven Customer Appeal « Simplified 
Streamlined Procedure » Complete Flexibility including 
Health and Accident coverage *« Prompt Service « All 
Promotional Tools. 


HIGHEST RATING 

See Best’s and Dunne’s for rea- 
son’s why Federal enjoys their 
unqualified recommendation. 


PERSONAL PROTECTION 
SINCE 1906 


JOHN H. CARTON 
President 


HAROLD L. BUCK 
Vice President and Manager 
Credit Insurance Division 


WOLVERINE-FEDERAL TOWER, BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN «+ REGIONAL SERVICE OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 
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MAIN STREET (Continued) 


president; ALTON P. Barr, senior 
executive vice-president; and Nor- 
MAN D. PLEsSs, executive vice-presi- 
dent. 


HAROLD C. CURRY was promoted 
to vice-president of Union Planters 
National Bank, Memphis; JAMES D. 
LISENBEE and W. M. WHITEWAY were 
elected assistant cashiers. 


MELVIN C. LOCKARD has been 
elected president of the National 
Bank of Mattoon, Ill. Before coming 
to Mattoon in September, he was 
president of the First National Bank 
ot Cobden, Ill. He’s a past president 
and past treasurer of the Illinois 
Bankers Association and has served 
on commissions and committees of 
the American Bankers Association, 
currently as a member of the Coun- 
try Bank Operations Commission. 


W. H. KENNEDY, JR., has joined 
the National Bank of Commerce of 
Pine Bluff, Ark., as a vice-president. 
He had been with a public utility. 


WORCESTER COUNTY TRUST CoM- 
PANY, Worcester, Mass., is to build a 
new branch in near-by Shrewsbury. 


JOHN G. (Jack) JASPERS, vice- 
president of the First National Bank 
of Cincinnati, has retired. He had 
been with the bank since 1914. 


R. GRAHAM BOSWORTH has been 
promoted to vice-president at Indus- 
trial National Bank, Providence, 
R. I. He has completed courses with 
the A.I.B. and is now enrolled in The 
Graduate School of Banking. 


Mabel Thompson Ruth F. Irish 


Miss Thompson Retires 


M*= F. THOMPSON, assistant 
secretary and director of pub- 
lic relations of Union Dime Savings 
Bank, New York City, has retired 
after 32 years with the bank. She 
organized and directed the service 
department and has been a frequent 
speaker on the subject of personal 
money management. 

RuTH F. IRISH, assistant secretary, 
has been appointed director of pub- 
lic relations. She has been with the 
bank since 1927, and succeeded Miss 
THOMPSON as director of the service 
department. She has been assistant 
manager of the Murray Hill office 
since its opening in May 1954. 


MERLE HOSTETLER and CLYDE Har- 
RELL have advanced to vice-presi- 
dencies at the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Cleveland. 


Promoted at the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Richmond: JOSEPH M. Now- 
LAN, vice-president and cashier; 
CHARLES W. WILLIAMS, economic ad- 
viser; J. DEWEY DAANE and THOMAS 
I. STORRS, vice-president. 


Davip T. ANDREWS has advanced 
to trust officer of the First West- 
chester National Bank of New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y. 


Army Secretary 
Wilber M. Bruck- 
er, left, presents 
Exceptional Civil- 
ian Service Award 
to Chester R. 
Davis as he re- 
turned to civil 
life after serving 
as Assistant Sec- 
retary of the 
Army (Financial 
Management). 
Mrs. Davis and 
Mrs. Brucker are 
interested specta- 
tors 


W. W. Mitchell 


Troy Beatty, Jr, 


Troy BEATTY, JR., was named 
senior vice-president and trust of- 
ficer at the First National Bank of 
Memphis. WILLIAM W. MITCHELL 
advanced to senior vice-president. 


HERBERT L. MORRIS was elected 
treasurer of the Worcester County 
Trust Company, Worcester, Mass. 


Newly promoted to vice-presiden- 
cies at Second Bank - State Street 
Trust Company, Boston, are FRED- 
ERICK P. GODSOE, R. FORBES PERKINS, 
and JAMES BRADLEY SCOTT, JR. 


Comptroller FRANK R. AMON of 
First National Bank of Arizona, 
Phoenix, is now vice-president and 
comptroller. 


Howarp C. Jupp, CLIFFORD R. 
ROHRBERG, and FRANK SANDSTROM 
were appointed vice-presidents of 
Guaranty Trust Company, New York. 


S. CLARK BEISE, president of Bank 
of America, San Francisco, and 
DONALD P. WELLES, vice-president, 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago, were among the representa- 
tives from business and industry 
who received special citations from 
Keep America Beautiful, Inc., for 
their service in the war on litter- 
bugs. The banking profession as 4 
whole was commended for its role 
in this movement. 


WALTON GRAY GAMBILL advanced 
to cashier at First American Na- 
tional Bank of Nashville. 


HuBert J. HORAN, 3RD, has been 
elected vice-president in charge of 
the consumer credit department of 
Broad Street Trust Company, Phil- 
adelphia. He was formerly with 
Fidelity - Philadelphia Trust Com- 


pany. 


Epwarp T. MCNALLY, president 
and treasurer of McNally Pittsburg 
Manufacturing Corporation, Pitts- 
burg, Kans., and: RoperT A. LONG 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 24) 
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Rock-A-Tilt suspe 
easy operation 


insures 
balance, 


maximum access! 


Compartment when closed pro 
tects contents from damage or 
loss, eliminates dirt 


Exclusive guide —one size 
serves both letter and legal 
file. Filing system may be read 
from either end, uses standard 


individual folder. 


simultane 
ously available for finding and 


filing. 6) 


Saves floor space —Open com- 
partment projects less than 4 
the distance of a standard file 


drawer. @ 


All compartments 


High Style Hardware in brushed chrome 
combines spring latch, pull and label holder. 


*Letter size 


X-ray look at the Pro- Vile 


an easier way to file 


by 


Now available for both the private and 
general offices—the new Vile — 
a completely different approach to the 
housing of business records. 

The “rocking shelf” action of the 
compartment requires minimum effort 
and provides maximum accessibility. 


Completely engineered for operating 
efficiency and designed for modern 
office decor the Pro-Dile is 
available in Neutra-Tone Gray, Drift- 
wood Tan, and Surf Green. 

Let your local representative 
demonstrate the new look in filing. 


Letter size available in 2, 3 and 4 compartments 
—legal size in 2 and 3 compartments—Minimum 
compartment projection keeps center of gravity 
inside cabinet— makes stacking safe and efficient 
for maximum utilization of floor space. 


YAWMAN FRBE M[FG.(O. 1053 say stREET - ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. 
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reasons why 


BANKING 


is the 


magazine 


for you 


% Largest ABC paid circulation in the field—36,551, 


and a survey-tested readership of 100,000 bankers. 
It practically covers the market! 


For 49 years—it’s been the banker’s living library! 
Its renewal percentage of 92.32 is among the highest 
in all publishing! 


Average reader spends 1.25 hours with each monthly 
copy. More than 52% of subscribers read it at home, 


and “pass-on” readers average 3 per copy! 


It delivers an average of 80 pages of vital editorial 
matter per issue. It offers a broader editorial menu, 
satisfying varied interests of an active and influen- 
tial audience! 


In 1956 it carried more than 950 pages of advertising 
purchased by more than 300 advertisers serving the 


field of banking and finance! 


Cost is low—only $5.00 for a year’s single subscrip- 
tion of 12 issues and only $4.00 for each year’s sub- 
scription on the group plan, which means purchas- 
ing four (4) or more subscriptions for the benefit 
of a bank’s officers, directors, staff members, schools, 


colleges, universities and others. 


Order BANKING for yourself today and include 


subscriptions for a group of 4 or more 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
12 EAST 36th ST., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


| 


F. S. Robinson Harry Michaely 
ELLIS, vice-president and director of 
International Paper Company, have 
been elected to the board of Com- 
merce Trust Company, Kansas City, 
Mo. 


FREDERICK S. ROBINSON, president 
of Frederick S. Robinson & Co., in- 
vestment bankers, has been elected 
a vice-president and chairman of the 
finance committee of The East New 
York Savings Bank, Brooklyn. 


HARRY J. MICHAELY has been 
named cashier of First National 
Bank in St. Louis. 


JOHN M. RoBertT and Ross D. HILL 
are now vice-presidents of Union 
Dime Savings Bank, New York. 
Both have been with the bank for 
over 25 years. 


AuGusT H. LaGES advanced to 
assistant vice-president and trust 
officer at the First National Bank of 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Four officers of American Trust 
Company, San Francisco, have been 
promoted to vice-president: R. 
HENRY CARSCADDEN, O. WILLARD 
FRIEBERG, EDWIN W. GENBERG, and 
RONALD S. ROBINSON. 


ELLIOTT AVERETT, CHARLES H. 
FRITSCHER, and CLIFFORD P. KINGS- 
LEY are now vice-presidents of The 
Bank of New York. 


CLYDE M. GOLDTHWAITE and WIL- 
LIAM G. JOHNSON were promoted to 
vice-president at the Merchants Na- 
tional Bank of Boston, and JoHN G. 
WEBB became an assistant vice-pres- 
ident. 


CROCKER-ANGLO NATIONAL BANK, 
San Francisco, has opened a trust 
department at its Thirteenth and 
Franklin office in Oakland. In charge 
is CLAIR O. HARDING, assistant trust 
officer. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 
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THE DETROIT BANK & TRUST COMPANY 


Statement of Condition 
December 31, 1956 
7 


RESOURCES 


CASH AND DUE FROM BANKS ; $ 177,744,607 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT OBLIGATIONS 357,338,296 
STATE AND MUNICIPAL SECURITIES 96,611,869 
CORPORATE AND OTHER SECURITIES ...... . 3,756,586 
LOANS AND DISCOUNTS . $232,257,203 


REAL EsTATE LOANS... « 374,852,256 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK Srock 1,511,400 
BANK PROPERTIES AND EQUIPMENT. . ..... . 8,271,587 
ACCRUED INTEREST AND PREPAID EXPENSE .... . 3,871,697 
CUSTOMERS LIABILITY ON LETTERS OF CREDIT . 93,909 


* 


LIABILITIES 


DEMAND DEPOsITs: 
INDIVIDUALS, CORPORATIONS AND OTHERS . . . $ 494,799,064 
OTHER PUBLIC FUNDS. ....... . . _ 30,186,442 
$ 533,9 533,993,311 
SAVINGS AND TIME DEPOSITS . . . . . . . _ 416,880,951 


TOTAL DEPOSITS “ay $ 950,874,262 
ACCRUED EXPENSES AND Taxes © 5,629,517 
LIABILITY ON LETTERS OF CREDIT. . ..... . 93,909 
OTHER LIABILITIES .. 209,740 
CaPITAL STOCK ($10.00 PAR VALUE) . $ 18,378,500 
GENERAL RESERVES. ...... . 2,823, 909 $ 711,757 


United States Government Securities in the foregoing statement with a par value of 
$75,700,000 are pledged to secure public and other deposits where required by law, 
including deposits of the State of Michigan amounting to $5,657,236. 


e DIRECTORS 


CALVIN P. BENTLEY 
Chairman of the Board 
Owosso Savings Bank 
Mitchell- Bentley Corp. 


WALKER L. CISLER 
President 
The Detroit Edison Co. 


WILLARD M. CorRNELIUS 
Chairman 
Parker Rust Proof Co. 


SELDEN B. DAUME 
Vice Chairman 


JosEPH M. DopGE 
Chairman 


FRANK D. EAMAN 
Butzel, Eaman, Long, 
Gust & Kennedy 


A. FISHER 
Treasurer 
Fisher & Company 


HERBERT H. GARDNER 
Senior Vice President 


LESLIE H. GREEN 
Chairman 
Automotive Materials Corp. 


CHARLES H. HEWITT 
Executive Vice President 


FREDERICK C. MATTHAEI 
Chairman 
American Metal Products Co. 


JAMES McMILLAN 
Director 
Ferry-Morse Seed Co. 


H. Gray Muzzy 
Chairman of the Board 
Federal-Mogul-Bower 
Bearings, Inc. 


RAYMOND T. PERRING 
President 


Harry L. PIERSON 
Chairman of the Board 
Detroit Harvester Co. 


CLEVELAND THURBER 
Senior Partner 
Miller, Canfield, Paddock 
& Stone 


HERBERT B. TRIX 
President 
W. M. Chace Co. 


C. Davip WIDMAN 
Director 
The Murray Corp. of America 


WILLIAM R. YAw 
President 
Wabeek Corporation 


MAIN OFFICE «© GRISWOLD AT STATE e« DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Complete Banking and Trust Services 


OVER A CENTURY OF COMMUNITY SERVICE « 52 CONVENIENT BANKING OFFICES « MEMBER FDIC 


DETROIT © BIRMINGHAM FERNDALE 
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RoBerRT E. LEE Huu, executive 
manager of the Missouri Bankers 
Association, Columbia, has received 
from the U. S. Treasury Department 
a plaque for his long service to the 
Savings Bonds program — service 
dating back to 1941. 


The Fort Worth (Texas) National 
Bank has announced a long list of 
promotions, including these: M. F. 
MARKWARD, vice-president; R. L. 
CoTTON, cashier; VOLNEY C. CASTLES, 
comptroller; Tom B. MILLER, audi- 
tor; SAM P. BEATY, trust officer. 


FREDERICK W. JACKSON has moved 
up to vice-president of The Dime 
Savings Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y. The 
bank says that the major portion of 
some $600,000,000 in home mort- 
gages has passed across his desk. 


To encourage school children to 
buy U. S. Treasury Savings Stamps, 
the Houston (Texas) Clearing House 
Association is offering a trophy to 
the school in its county which has 
the highest percentage of student 
participation in a savings stamp 
program during the year. MICHAEL 
MURPHY, assistant vice-president of 
Houston National Bank, is coordi- 
nator for the project. 


Mercantile National Bank, Dallas, 
announces these promotions: STUART 
HOLLOWAY, vice - president; DAvip 
M. BERNARDIN, assistant cashier. 


NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT has 
announced plans for a new main 
office building in the heart of De- 


S. B. Congdon Francis H. Beam 


troit’s financial district. It will be 
12 stories in height, rectangular in 
shape, and of contemporary design. 
It is to occupy an entire city block. 
Completion and occupancy is sched- 
uled for the spring of 1959; cost is 
estimated at $15,000,000. 


Congdon Moves Up 


IDNEY B. CONGDON, president of 
The National City Bank of Cleve- 
land since 1933, was elected chair- 
man of the board and chief execu- 
tive officer. LEWIs B. WILLIAMS, 
heretofore board chairman, was 
elected honorary chairman of the 
board. FRANCIS H. BEAM, senior 
vice-president, was elected president. 
This is the first change in the 
positions of chairman and president 
in more than 20 years. 

At the same time, JOHN S. FANG- 
BONER was advanced from executive 
vice-president to the new position 
of first vice-president, and was also 
elected a director. 


EDWARD B. STURGES, 2ND, and 
JOHN J. MARSHALL have been ap- 
pointed vice-presidents of Edwin 
Bird Wilson, Inc., New York. Mr. 
STURGES, who will also act as direc- 
tor of public relations and research, 


F New home of the Palmer (Mass.) Savings Bank. There’s a big parking area 
in the rear 


fom, : 


SS 


PALMER SAVINGS BANA 


E. A. Pattison 


C. H. Lafferandre 


conducted his own public relations 
firm for 18 years, specializing pri- 
marily in the financial and related 
fields. For the past year he has been 
executive secretary of the Nassau 
County Clearing House Association. 
Mr. Marshall joined the organiza- 
tion in 1951. 


Irving Trust Company, New 
York, has announced promotion of 
CHARLES H. LAFFERANDRE to vice- 
president and EDGERTON A. PATm!- 
SON to vice-president and deputy 
comptroller. 


SCHOOL THRIFT INCORPORATED has 
purchased all outstanding stock of 
S. W. Dow, Incorporated, Brockton, 
Mass., manufacturer of bank sta- 
tionery. 


ROBERT G. TAYLOR, who for the 
past four years has been Washing- 
ton representative of the Institute 
of Life Insurance, has been named 
director of the Institute’s Washing- 
ton office. Mr. TAYLOR was an assist- 
ant to the Secretary of the Treasury 
in 1952. Prior to that he had been a 
member of the staff of the A.B.A. 


W. C. Potter 


CHAPMAN POTTER, 82, 
who served as president, direc- 
tor, and chairman of the board of 
Guaranty Trust Company, New 
York, died January 2 at his Albany, 
Ga., farm, Blue Springs Plantation, 
after a long illness. He had relin- 
quished most of his active business 
connections in recent years but con- 
tinued in an honorary and advisory 
capacity with the bank with the 
designation of director emeritus. He 
had been a Class A director of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
and was president in 1944-45 of the 
New York Clearing House Associa- 
tion. 


CLYDE M. GAFFNEY, JR., was 
elected vice-president and trust of- 
ficer of the First National Bank of 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 28) 
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a TICAL ON NET 3 
FOR ALL NOISY 
OFFICE MACHINES 


Announcing QUIETEX 
.. a Different Material for Noise Control 


There are over 100 acoustical materials made. Each has a specific use. 
Experience tells us that they should not be snap | used, Our tests 


of these materials did not prove any of them satisfactory for use in 
SOF'TONES. 


Now we have developed and treated a special material called 
QUIETEX. Its specific purpose is only for ' ‘stopping noise where it 
starts." The major problem with most materials is its tendency to bounce 
noise into the operator's face when used at close range. QUIETEX is 
a soft odorless material with very high noise absorption qualities. There 
is no noise bounce whatsoever. 


The use of QUIETEX explains the excellent noise control afforded 
by SOF'TONES. 


It is not our claim that SOF'TONES will silence noise. The plain truth is 
that the noise absorption is the highest possible at this time. SOF'TONES 
will absorb the harmful high-frequency vibrations of noise. And they will 
reduce noise between 50 and 70°/,—this variation depends upon the 
type of machine and its original noise. 


If you desire the maximum in noise control . . . resulting in increased 
production and decreased errors—better operator health—and more 
comfortable working conditions . . . use SOF'TONE Acoustinets around 
your noisy bookkeeping machines. 


You can be sure that SOF'TONES will pay for themselves quickly. 


© 1957 Results guaranteed—Or You Do Not Pay! 


Write for details. Give machines, makes, models you use and measurements. 


ACOUSTINE 


414 AMERICAN STANDARD BUILDING 
BUFFALO 7, NEW YORK 
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Greenville, S. C. John W. Hyde was 
elected a vice-president. 


General of the Army OMAR N. 
BRADLEY has been appointed to the 
board of directors of the City Na- 
tional Bank of Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Horace C. BAILEY, MERCER C. 
MACPHERSON, JAMES B. RICHARD- 
SON, and CLIFFORD D. WOOSTER were 
elected vice-presidents of Chemical 
Corn Exchange Bank, New York. 


PETER BUCHANAN CURLIN ad- 
vanced to vice-president at First 
American National Bank of Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


Vice-chairman GEORGE C. KOPP 
has retired after 36 years with City 
National Bank & Trust Company, 
Kansas City. 


ARTHUR W. BROCK was elected to 
the new position of vice-chairman 
of the board of National Bank of 
Commerce, Norfolk, Va. 


JOE BIENVENU, MERLE CROCKARD, 
EDWARD EDENS, JR., FRANK MCGON- 
AGILL, and LOUIS TYBOR were pro- 
moted to vice-president at Bank of 
the Southwest, Houston. 


J. FRED FISHER was elected vice- 
president of Princeton (N. J.) Bank 
and Trust Company. He was for- 
merly vice-president of Security 
Trust Company, Miami. 


The Hanover Bank, New York, an- 
nounced election of eight new vice- 
presidents: DONALD W. BAKER, AL- 
FRED R. CLARK, WARREN H. EIER- 
MAN, GEORGE H. HASLAM, ROBERT 
H. PETTIT, CHARLES E. WoopDRUFF, 


Harry J. Volk 


W. j. Garrison 


GEORGE S. MORTON, JR., and GORDON 
A. WATSON. 


Harry J. VOLK, formerly vice- 
president in charge of western op- 
erations for The Prudential Insur- 
ance Company of America, is the 
new president of Union Bank & Trust 
Co. of Los Angeles. BEN R. MEYER, 
who had been serving as both chair- 
man of the board and president, will 
continue as chairman. 


WILLIAM J. GARRISON, assistant 
vice-president of the Denver Na- 
tional Bank, has been nominated for 
National Executive Council of the 
American Institute of Banking for 
District 10, which includes eight 
states. No other candidates have 
been announced for the district. 


P. H. Johnston 


HAMPTON JOHNSTON, honor- 
ary chairman of the board of 
Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, New 
York, died January 2 in Honolulu 
following a brief illness. He was 76. 

Mr. JOHNSTON joined Chemical 
National Bank (now Chemical Corn 
Exchange Bank) in 1917 after ex- 
perience as a bank examiner and as 
a banker. He became board chair- 
man in 1935. He had been honorary 
chairman since January 1956. 

Mr. JOHNSTON had been president 
of the New York Clearing House As- 
sociation, president of the Associa- 


C. T. Crosby, Sr., 
right, receives 87 
carnations on his 
87th birthday. 
He’s president of 
Farmers and Mer- 
chants National 
Bank of Gilmer, 
and oldest active 
bank president in 
Texas. The bou- 
quet is from Carl 
Estes, left, pub- 
lisher, and V. A. 
Clements, presi- 
dent, Longview 
National Bank 


John J. Smith John P. McGrath 
tion of Reserve City Bankers, and 
served at various times on the 
boards of more than 70 corpora- 
tions. 


JOHN J. SMITH has been elected 
president of The East New York 
Savings Bank of Brooklyn, N. Y.,, 
and JOHN P. MCGRATH was named 
chairman of the executive commit- 
tee. Mr. SMITH was formerly re- 
gional vice-president for Brooklyn 
and Queens of the Chemical Corn 
Exchange Bank, New York City. 
Mr. MCGRATH is a member of a law 
firm and has been a trustee of the 
bank since 1942. 


ROBERT S. CLARKE, LyYSTON G. 
JACO, and GOLDEN R. LARSON are 
now vice-presidents of California 
Bank, Los Angeles. 


JAMES H. GLENN, C. C. HOPE, JR., 
and W. J. SMITH, JR., were promoted 
to senior vice-president at the Union 
National Bank, Charlotte, N. C. 
THOMAS GRANT, JR., became senior 
vice-president and senior trust of- 
ficer; HELEN C. WARDLAW advanced 
to vice-president. 


FRANK A. REES and ALFRED J. 
MAYMAN were named senior vice- 
presidents, a new position, at the 
Bank of California, N.A., San Fran- 
cisco. PAUL N. GRANGE moved up to 
vice-president. 


JOHN A. PUELICHER was promoted 
to the new post of executive vice- 
president at the Marshall and Isley 
Bank, Milwaukee. 


BurTON A. BRANNEN, DONALD P. 
WELLES, and VINCENT YAGER were 
promoted to the new position of 
senior vice-president at Harris Trust 
and Savings Bank, Chicago. 


COMMERCE TRUST CoMPANY has in- 
stalled the largest identification sign 
in Kansas City. It has a clock 28 
feet in diameter, and the words 
“Commerce Trust Co.” The entire 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 30) 
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A MESSAGE TO AMERICAN BANKERS: 


International Harvester has found it necessary to 
announce increases in the price of most of its products 


mr” COMPARISON 
OF INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
" AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS (EXCLUDING 
VERTIME), MATERIALS COSTS, FARM EQUIPMENT 


» PRICES, AND PRICES OF FARM PRODUCTS, , 
JULY 31, 1956 


During 1956, as a result of increased steel prices, both 
on primary steel and on fabricated steel products we 
buy, and because of increases in the prices of many 
other purchased products, about $40,000,000 was 
added to our annual costs for materials and supplies. 

Increased wages, salaries, and fringe benefits which 
we put into effect for our employes during 1956, re- 
sulting from union contracts, brought another added 
cost of about $15,000,000 on an annual basis. 

Another annual increase of about $5,000,000 has 
been brought about as the result of increased trans- 
portation and other costs. 


oe Farm equipment prices 


Average hourly earnings (excl. overtime) 


rt By Department of Agric 
U.S. B of 


tBased on published fig stics 


Thus, during 1956, about $60,000,000 was added 
to our annual costs, and with our average net profit 
from each dollar of sales during the past 16 years only 
4.5 cents, we had no choice under these circumstances 
but to increase our prices. Our prices were increased, 
on the average, about five percent, which no more 
than covers our higher costs. 

Our prices of farm equipment products still have 
not increased as much during the past 16 years as the 
increase in the prices of farm commodity products 
over the same period, even considering the declines 
in the prices of such commodities in recent years. 


One other important point of price policy: We have not increased prices # 


during periods of shortages when customer demand outran supply 


HARVESTER DOES NOT LOOK WITH FAVOR ON THE CONTINUING TREND OF 


RISING COSTS AND PRICES. WE DEPLORE IT. WE JOIN WITH THAT VAST 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


ARMY OF PEOPLE«WHO DESIRE STABILITY IN KEY ECONOMIC FACTORS. 
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FOR SAVINGS 
IN THE CITY OF CLEVELAND 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION © DECEMBER 31, 1956 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks 


United States Government Obligations 
(Including $17,800,000.00 as Lawful Reserve) 


Other Investments 

First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 
Other Loans and Discounts 

Bank Premises 


$ 18,520,306.86 
90,821,362.30 


30, 162,394.87 
140,952,835.41 
44,604,452.31 
2,574,828.55 
1,392,905.58 


$329,029,085.88 


LIABILITIES 


$ 22,000,000.00 
636,311.42 
1,194,034.21 
293,494,585.12 
4,465,565.36 
7,238,589.77 
$329,029,085.88 


.United States Government Obligations carried at $4,490,000.00 are 
pledged to secure Public Deposits as required or permitted by law. 


Surplus 

Reserve for Contingencies 

Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 
Savings Deposits 

Other Deposits 

Deferred Credits and Other Liabilities 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


TRUSTEES 


WARREN BICKNELL, JR., President 
The Cleveland Construction Company 


FRANK C. LEWMAN, Director 
The Richman Brothers Company 


JAMES L. MYERS, Chairman of the Board 
Clevite Corporation 


LAURENCE H. NORTON, Director 
Oglebay Norton & Company 


DRAKE T. PERRY, Secretary 
The Harshaw Chemical Company 


RALPH S. SCHMITT 
Vice President & Secretary 
The Cleveland Twist Drill Company 


CLARENCE M. TAYLOR, President 
The Harris Calorific Company 


JOHN S. WILBUR, Vice President 
The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company 


ARTHUR P. WILLIAMSON 
Chairman of the Board 


ROBERT F. BLACK, Chairman of the Board 
The White Motor Company 


CHARLES B. BOLTON, President 
Payne-Bingham Company 


T. J. CONWAY, President 
The Fisher Brothers Company 


THOMAS COUGHLIN, Director 
The Murray Ohio Manufacturing Company 


FREDERICK C. CRAWFORD 
Chairman of the Board 
Thompson Products, Inc. 


ERNEST C. DEMPSEY, Attorney 
Squire, Sanders & Dempsey 


MERVIN B. FRANCE, President 


Fred F. Florence James W. Aston 


MAIN STREET (Continued) 


display is 110 feet long and 58 feet 
high. 


Changes at Republic 


RED F. FLORENCE, president of 

Republic National Bank of Dallas, 
was named chairman of the execu- 
tive committee and chief executive 
officer of the bank, according to 
news received just as BANKING was 
going to press. He is succeeded as 
president by JAMES W. ASTON, who 
was formerly executive vice-presi- 
dent. 


KARL HOBLITZELLE, board chair- 
man, pointed out that the move was 
in line with Mr. FLORENCE’S recom- 
mendations in connection with a 
long-range program for successor 
management, which he advocated 
during his recent tenure as presi- 
dent of the American Bankers As- 
sociation. 


RoBERT E. RICHARDSON, JR., was 
named vice-president and regional 
manager of the Peekskill area for 
National Bank of Westchester, White 
Plains, N. Y. 


WILLIAM L. HOFFMANN, WILLIAM 
J. O’ConNoR, and RICHARD S. ASH- 


Holiday scene as Idaho’s Governor 

Robert E. Smylie officially opened the 

new First Security Bank Building in 
Boise 
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Paul D. Williams Walter E. Dennis 
LEY were elected vice-presidents at 
Fidelity Union Trust Company, New- 
ark, N. J. 


PauL D. WILLIAMS was elected a 
vice-president of Fidelity Philadel- 
phia Trust Company, effective Feb- 
ruary 1. He’s a past national pres- 
ident of NABAC. 


WALTER E. DENNIS has_ been 
named an executive vice-president at 
Chase Manhattan Bank, New York. 


Passaic CouNTY (N. J.) CHAPTER 
of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing is sponsoring a forum lecture 
series in Paterson, N. J., on five suc- 
cessive Mondays, beginning January 
21. The program was arranged by 
TeD ROEHRS, assistant vice - presi- 
dent, First National Bank and Trust 
Company of Paterson, and chairman 
of the forum and seminar committee. 
Experts widely known in their fields 
will address the meetings. 


THE CUNNEEN COMPANY, Phila- 
delphia, designer of financial build- 
ings, has opened a New York City 
office at 510 Madison Avenue. The 
company now has offices in Philadel- 
phia, New York, Chicago, and Los 
Angeles. 


GARRETT BEEKMAN and A. J. HIG- 
DON are now vice-presidents of the 
First National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


CHARLES KESSLER, senior teller at 
The Hanover Bank, New York, has 
passed his 50-year mark with the 
bank or its predecessors. It is esti- 
mated that he has handled close to 
a billion dollars in cash. 


DonaLp F. HuMM was promoted 
to vice-president at the Los Angeles 
main office of First Western Bank 
and Trust Company. N. JoHN 
THOMPSON was promoted to vice- 
President at the bank’s administra- 
tive headquarters in San Francisco. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 158) 
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Society 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF CLEVELAND 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION © DECEMBER 31, 1956 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks 
United States Government Obligations 
Other Investments 


$16,167,266.17 
19,315,312.50 
4,954,522.74 
135,000.00 
15,644,376.70 
232,126.30 


$56,448,604.41 


Loans and Discounts 
Interest Accrued and Other Assets 


$ 2,000,000.00 
3,000,000.00 
297,448.21 
512,008.94 
50,639, 147.26 
$56,448,604.41 


United States Government Obligations carried at $8,762,812.50 are 
pledged to secure Public Deposits as required or permitted by law. 


Capital Stock 

Surplus 

Undivided Profits 

Accrued Taxes and Other Liabilities 
Deposits 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


DIRECTORS 


JAMES L. MYERS, Chairman of the Board 
Clevite Corporation 
LAURENCE H. NORTON, Director 
Oglebay Norton & Company 
HUGH M. O'NEILL, President 
Anchor Motor Freight, Inc. 
DRAKE T. PERRY, Secretary 
The Harshaw Chemical Company 
RALPH S. SCHMITT 
Vice President & Secretary 
The Cleveland Twist Drill Company 
VERNON STOUFFER, President 
The Stouffer Corporation 
CLARENCE M. TAYLOR, President 
The Harris Calorific Company 
JOHN S. WILBUR, Vice President 
The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company 
ARTHUR P. WILLIAMSON 
Chairman of the Board 


WARREN BICKNELL, JR., President 
The Cleveland Construction Company 


ROBERT F. BLACK, Chairman of the Board 
The White Motor Company 
CHARLES B. BOLTON, President 
Payne-Bingham Company 
T. J. CONWAY, President 
The Fisher Brothers Company 
THOMAS COUGHLIN, Director 
The Murray Ohio Manufacturing Company 
ERNEST C. DEMPSEY, Attorney 
Squire, Sanders & Dempsey 
WILLIAM H. FLETCHER, Retired 
MERVIN B. FRANCE, President 
FRANK C. LEWMAN, Director 
The Richman Brothers Company 


ABE M. LUNTZ, President & Treasurer 
The Luntz Iron & Steel Company 
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How 4 banks gained 
14,389 new accounts 
with SHEAFFER offers 


CenTRat Sa Banh | 


Towson, Mp.—Central Savings Bank of 
Baltimore, opening a new branch here, 
offered a Sheaffer Feathertouch Ballpoint 
for each new account of $5.00 or more, 
and in one day opened 1214 new accounts 
averaging almost $100 each, a total of 
$118,000 in new deposits! 


yd New York, N.Y.—Union Dime 
na “| ! Savings Bank offered a Sheaffer 
Feathertouch Ballpoint for each new 
ee : account of $5.00 or more, opened 
i> 11,721 new accounts in two days! 


CHILLICOTHE, Mo.—Citizens 
National Bank offered a Sheaffer 
Pen Set for each new account of 
$10 or more, opened 854 new 
accounts with an average size of 
$230 each! 


PuLaskI, VA.— Pulaski 
NATIONAL National Bank reports, ““We 
gave away 600 pens. ..so our 
new accounts far exceeded 
our expectations.” 


Sheaffer writing instruments can do for your bank what Get 

they. have done for many others—add spark and sparkle “ Business-Bui i ing 

that assures a promotion’s success. Advertising Gifts 
These quality products are highly prized and keenly 

wanted. They build lasting goodwill at moderate cost. No Ballpoints + Pencils + Desk Sets » 

other gift can offer as much. Snorkel Pens « Cartridge Pens 
So, for your own new-account or savings club drive, 

bcanch opening or anniversary event, find out about 

Sheaffer incentive gifts. Mail the coupon today! 


SEND COUPON FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


Mr. G. P. Karle, Dept. B-72 


W. A. SHEAFFER PEN CO., Fort Madison, Iowa 


Please rush your list of writing instruments, prices, and complete | 
details on how to plan a ‘‘New-Depositor Drive’’ for my bank. 
This request does not obligate me, or my bank, in any way. | 
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BANKING 
The OUTLOOK 


and CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


bank credit will continue at present high levels 
and the supply will be adequate for all nonspecu- 
lative credit needs. 

This is a fair appraisal of banker opinion expressed 
in the latest semi-annual credit survey conducted by 
the Credit Policy Commission of the American Bankers 
Association under the direction of the chairman, George 
S. Moore, executive vice-president of the First National 
City Bank of New York. 

Thus the outlook for the use of bank credit fits pre- 
cisely the pattern of favorable business prospects gen- 
erally forecast by economists and others practiced in 
judging the economic scene. 


[Do the first half of this year the demand for 


Some Regional Differences 


This study is nationwide. There are some differences 
between areas but the outlook as a whole is one of 
confidence, based chiefly on the expectation of continued 
or rising expenditures by consumers, business and the 
Government. 

Among the industries mentioned as having good ex- 
pectations for a continued high rate of growth are 
steel products, heavy machinery, public utilities, gas 
pipelines, aircraft and parts, oil and oil production 
equipment, pharmaceuticals and chemicals, food proc- 
essing, electronics, shipyards, and retail trade gen- 
erally. The automotive industry is expected to make 
a better showing than last year. Home construction, 
home equipment and appliances, textiles and shoes are 
likely to remain steady to slightly down, according to 
the prevailing view. 

Thus it follows that bankers see little prospect of 
any important change in money market conditions in 
the first half of this year. The demand for credit still 
exceeds the volume of saving. Loan applications will 
get closer scrutiny, particularly those in the term loan 
category and those for speculative purposes, with 
priority going to established customers with adequate 
balances. 

The opinion was virtually unanimous that there would 
be ample credit available for all genuine needs of small 
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business. Bankers in predominantly agricultural areas 
seemed slightly more optimistic than large city bankers, 
both as to the prospective demand for loans and their 
ability to supply it. 


The Inventory Picture 


There was little or no evidence of concern in any 
area over the inventory situation. A few bankers 
thought that manufacturers’ inventories were at a 
point where they should be watched in case of a down- 
turn in the economy. There were a few scattered ob- 
servations of a critical nature concerning inventories, 
but these referred to special conditions and particular 
industries, like farm equipment and automobile tires. 


Credit Demand 


Expectations range from steady to an upward trend 
for commercial loans in general. No one anticipated 
a decline in this category as a whole, although there 
was some feeling that loans to sales finance companies 
and term loans would decline. Likewise the outlook 
for home mortgage loans was for a slight drop in some 
areas. 

Regarding consumer loans, there was considerable 
variation of opinion with the consensus favoring a small 
increase in outstandings in the next few months. This 
would be largely in automobile paper and home im- 
provement loans. 

Aside from seasonal fluctuations the agricultural loan 
picture was not expected to change much. 


Outlook for Construction 


The prospect of a decline in home construction was 
mentioned in most replies. The reasons are a lower 
demand for smaller, cheaper houses and limited mort- 
gage funds available. 

Commercial and industrial construction is increasing 
and a great deal of the higher dollar volume represents 
rising costs. There were some exceptions among 
bankers who felt that tight credit conditions and 
higher costs would cause postponement of much planned 
expansion. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 184) 
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The President addressing a joint session last month. At left, seated behind him—Vice-president Nixon, Speaker Rayburn 


Advisory Committee Does a Monumental Job 


tentatively last month, Senator 

A. Willis Robertson came close, 
indeed, to meeting the advance bill- 
ings for the Senate Banking Com- 
mittee’s study of the Federal laws 
relating to banking and credit in- 
stitutions. 

This tentative or “committee 
print” bill which the Virginia Sen- 
ator drafted proposes to incorporate 
in one bill the Federal statutes re- 
lating to national banks, the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corp., the Home 
Loan Bank System, and Federal 
credit unions. This was one of the 
announced objectives. 

This bill is broad in scope, even 
though for the most part it avoids 
dealing with the basic competitive 
relationships . between commercial 
banks and other classes of credit in- 
stitutions. The bill is 253 pages 
long. It is divided into nine proposed 
titles of law. 

Among its provisions are some 


I the bill which he presented 
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90 that would .repeal obsolete and 
almost archaic provisions of Federal 
law. This was another of the avowed 
objectives of the enterprise. 

Modernization of the banking laws 
was another declared objective. 
Without attempting a comprehen- 
sive analysis of such a weighty bill, 
one can count a baker’s dozen of 
additional or liberalized provisions, 
primarily affecting national banks. 

There are, of course, some pro- 
posed further strictures on bank 
management, some new regulation. 
However, the bill seems to welcome 
more than hinder the idea that man- 
agement should be given power to 
serve the American economy of the 
present era. 


Advisory Committee 


Under the leadership of Chairman 
Kenton R. Cravens, president of the 
Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis, 
the Advisory Committee to the Sen- 
ate Banking Committee turned out 
what observers would consider a 


monumental job in making recom- 
mendations to the Senate Banking 
Committee. 

In 50 pages of tightly worded 
printed text, the Advisory Commit- 
tee reviewed every one of the 175 
recommendations made by the vari- 
ous Federal agencies, recommenda- 
tions which took 212 of the same- 
size pages to print. It was rated as 
a remarkable job of condensation 
and hitting “on the nose” the im- 
portant points of all these recom- 
mendations. 

The Advisory Committee further 
commented on several important 
points additionally developed at the 
public hearings last November 9 and 
10. For good measure the commit- 
tee came forward with a number of 
broad suggestions of its own. 

In the process the committee 
probably got the most ambitious col- 
lection in the briefest space of the 
views of an important segment of 
the commercial banking industry 
and may have done much to coalesce 
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and unify commercial banking 
thought about current laws and the 
need for their modification. 


Noted in Bill 

Throughout the Robertson bill 
there was reflected a concert of 
jogic between the Advisory Com- 
mittee and the Senator. The points 
of agreement were far more numer- 
ous than the points of disagreement, 
although there were a few of the 
latter. These showed up more in 
omissions of committee suggestions 
from the Robertson bill. For the 
principal omissions, however, there 
were perhaps some considerations 
which governed other than mere dis- 
agreement with the Advisory Com- 
mittee. 


Monetary Commission 
Proposed 

One of the outstanding proposals 
of the Advisory Committee was that 
there be set up an independent com- 
mission to make “‘an objective study 
and appraisal of the use of monetary 
controls to stabilize the nation’s econ- 
omy and the impact of such con- 
trols upon the American system of 
free enterprise, and of the adequacy 
and responsibility of all financial in- 
stitutions as custodians of the na- 
tion’s savings, to provide, individu- 
ally and collectively under existing 
laws, the state and national finan- 
cial needs for the continuing growth 
of our dynamic economy, giving ap- 
propriate consideration to deposit 
and savings insurance programs, the 
essentiality of Government lending 
and investing, and the tax burden 
on debtors, creditors, and equity 
owners.”’ 

This would appear, of course, to 
suggest the broadest kind of mone- 
tary inquiry. It could deal with com- 
petitive relationships between com- 
mercial banks and other credit in- 
stitutions. It would seem to suggest 
also a study of the operations of 
Government lending and insurance. 


Eisenhower Backs Commission 


In his Annual Message on the 
State of the Union, President Eisen- 
hower himself proposed that there 
be such a commission to make such 
a study, and the language the Presi- 
dent used was reminiscent of the 
Teasoning used by the Advisory Com- 
mission in recommending it to the 
Banking Committee. The latter did 
hot in its initial tentative bill incor- 
Porate the proposal that subse- 
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quently was backed by the Presi- 
dent. 

“Essential to the stable economic 
growth. we seek is a system of well 
adapted and efficient financial insti- 
tutions,” the President stated in his 
message. 

“TI believe the time has come to 
conduct a broad national inquiry 
into the nature, performance, and 
adequacy of our financial system, 
both in terms of its direct service 
to the whole economy and in terms 
of its function as the mechanism 
through which monetary and credit 
policy takes effect. I believe the Con- 
gress should authorize the creation 
of a commission of able and quali- 
fied citizens to undertake this vital 
inquiry. Out oftheir findings and rec- 
ommendations the Administration 
would develop and present to the 
Congress any legislative proposals 
that might be indicated for the pur- 
pose of improving our financial ma- 
chinery,” the President stated. 

This recommendation came in the 
course of a message in which the 
President had indicated a definite 
concern with inflation. The Presi- 
dent called upon industry to restrain 
price rises, and upon labor to limit 
its wage gains for the most part to 
those which reflected increased pro- 
ductivity. 

As a general rule proposals for 
commissions to study major policies 
seldom are opposed in Congress, al- 
though initial sentiment was that 
there should be more Congressional 
participation in such a monetary in- 
quiry. 

Rep. Wright Patman (D., Tex.) 


has proposed that such an inquiry 
be undertaken by the House Bank- 
ing Committee rather than by an 
independent commission. Speaker 
Sam Rayburn indicated initially that 
he favored this idea over the com- 
mission. The Patman proposal is be- 
fore the House Rules Committee. 

A motivation in part for the White 
House recommendation is believed 
to be a feeling that the pressures 
converging against “tight credit” 
may be temporarily shunted to such 
an inquiry as the President proposes. 

On the other hand, once a broad 
inquiry of that character is launched, 
few can predict how extensively or 
intensively the commission might 
view the scope of its job or what 
recommendations it would make. 


Postal Savings 
Liquidation 

A committee recommendation call- 
ing for the liquidation “in an orderly 
fashion at an early date” of the 
Postal Savings System likewise was 
not included in the committee print 
bill. The obvious reason is that the 
Banking Committee has no jurisdic- 
tion to legislate for the postal serv- 
ice. 

Jurisdiction also prevented the 
Banking Committee, even if it had 
agreed, from proposing in its com- 
mittee bill legislation to establish an 
adequate bad debt reserve. This also 
was proposed by the Advisory Com- 
mittee. 


Bad Debt Reserves 


It was proposed by the committee 
that banks be permitted to add to 


Supervisors Oppose Comptroller View 


Tue National Association of Supervisors of State Banks has announced 
its opposition to a legislative recommendation to the Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency by the Comptroller of the Currency whereby 
his office would collect from other Federal banking agencies part of 
the Comptroller’s cost of examining state-chartered banks. 

The committee heard the recommendation as part of its study of 
banking laws. Logan R. Ritchie, president of the association and Vir- 
ginia’s Commissioner of Banking, asserted that the proposal, if adopted, 
might have “a profound effect upon the state bank system.” 

The Comptroller’s recommendation provides for amending Federal 
law, which fixes the costs of examination borne by national banks. 

In giving his reasons for his recommendation, the Comptroller said, 
“in the vast majority of cases state banks are examined jointly by the 
state authorities and by examiners of the Federal Reserve banks or 
the FDIC.” Such joint examination, he continued, enabled state bank- 
ing departments to operate with substantially smaller staffs and at 
less expense to the banks. He also said that “national banks now bear 
the full expense of the supervision and the examinations which they 
receive from the Comptroller’s office.” 
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reserves for bad debts in any tax- 
able year up to not less than 14 of 
1% and not more than 1% of eligible 
loans, provided that no addition un- 
der the formula to such reserves 
shall make the aggregate of such re- 
serves less than 5% nor more than 
10% of eligible loans. 

In this case, such a proposal would 
have to come from the Finance 
Committee, because the latter has 
jurisdiction over taxes. 


FDIC Assessment 


FDIC actual or potential losses, 
the Advisory Committee noted, in 22 
years have amounted to $28,000,000. 
This sum, it was strikingly pointed 
out, amounts to less than the $39,- 
000,000 of investment income which 
the FDIC obtained in the one year 
1955 alone. 

There was no intention, the com- 
mittee noted, to provide FDIC with 
a capacity to insure losses occurring 
on a major scale from an economic 
or other disaster, any more than an 
insurance company can insure 
against losses from an all-out atomic 
war. 

Accordingly the Advisory Com- 


mittee proposed that there be a 
study which would ascertain the ac- 
tuarial basis for determining FDIC’s 
underwriting liability for deposit in- 
surance. The committee expressed 
the opinion that the agency’s funds, 
now 1.141% of insured deposits, 
“seem entirely adequate.” 

While the Advisory Committee did 
not propose to recommend a different 
assessment rate pending the factual 
study it proposed, it did suggest that 
“it sees no reason to continue to en- 
large the fund pending completion 
of the study.” 

Meanwhile it was proposed that 
one year from enactment of the 
Robertson bill the annual net assess- 
ment income be credited pro rata to 
insured banks. 

The Robertson bill did not appear 
to incorporate this recommendation. 


Over-all Proposals 


Several proposals affecting over- 
all commercial banking were _ in- 
corporated in the Robertson bill. 
They reflect a wide consensus in the 
banking industry, and most of them 
were supported by the American 
Bankers Association. 


A recent clipping from the New York Times describing former A.B.A. President 
Fleming’s achievements as head of the President’s inauguration committee 


| Special to The New York Times. 
Jan. 20— 
One of the busiest men in 


| Washington is completing one 
of his biggest assignments. 


age 1 


at least | 
was indi-| 


iv 
Robert Vedder Fleming, 


chairman of the 1957 Inaugu- 
ral Committee, is about to 
wind up two months of work 
during which he has directed a 
staff of approximately 800 in 
preparing for. the 
second inaugura- 
tion of Dwight D. 
Eisenhower and 
Richard M. Nixon, 
Now, with every- 
thing in place forthe. final 
ceremonies, he says he and his 
staff are “working hard, keep- 
ing smiling and keeping our 
powder dry.” 

This last, he implies, is nec- 
essary to fend off the people 
who “wait until the last mo- 
ment and then try to get us to 
move heaven and earth to get 
them tickets.” The chairman 
comments dryly that there are 
“quite a few of these’ people. 


Accustomed to Activity 


Basically, however, Mr. 
Fleming, who is accustomed to 
public activities, gives the im- 
pression that the inauguration 
presented few problems, 
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Master of Ceremonies. 
Robert Vedder Fleming 
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Associated Press 
Man of prodigious energy 


here, then back at the bank 
and then back here, usually 
until 8 or 9 P. M.” 

This has been the routine 


One of these was that ban 
mergers, aS was proposed in last 
year’s Fulbright bill, should be passe 
upon as to their competitive ag wa 
as their economic aspects by the ap. 
propriate Federal bank supervigor, 
agency, rather than by the Depart. 
ment of Justice. 

Again the sentiment was regis. 
tered, as in the 1956 Senate bill, tha 
national banks should be authorize 
to decide whether to abolish mandy. 
tory cumulative voting in the ele. 
tion of bank directors. 

Both the Advisory Committee anj 
the Robertson bill favored (1) 
broadened real estate and other 
lending powers for national banks: 
(2) the enactment of legislation for 
regulating the branches of Federal 
savings and loan associations; and 
(3) legislation to regulate savings 
and loan association holding con- 
panies. 


FDIC Reorganization 


It was proposed by the Advisory 
Committee and the Robertson bill 
that the FDIC should be managed 
by a single executive or administra- 
tor, instead of by the present bi- 
partisan board on which the Comp- 
troller of the Currency is an er- 
officio member. The terms of the two 
board members expire in September 
of this year. 

Senator Robertson proposed that 
there be an Advisory Board to the 
FDIC representing the Comptroller, 
the chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board, and state bank supervisory 
agencies. This was also suggested 
by the Advisory Committee. 


Additional Powers 

Additional powers for banks pro- 
posed in the Robertson bill (and 
for the greater part recommended by 
the Advisory Committee) included 
the following, which primarily ar 
applicable to national banks: 

(1) Authorize national banks to 
issue preferred stock, debentures, 
and capital notes as an additional 
means of raising bank capital. 

(2) Allow national banks to it 
stitute stock option plans for em 
ployees. 

(3) Authorize national and state 
member banks temporarily to hold 
stock in other banks as a step to 
ward achieving a desirable merger. 

(4) Increase national bank power 
to lend on paper secured by frozel 
food, dairy cattle, and consumer I 
stalment loans. 
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bank (5) Allow national banks to make bank loans on real estate of 20% instalment plan or Lease-Purchase 
n last 18-month construction loans on of demand deposits, as an alternative Act program. 
passed  .ommercial and industrial properties. to the present limit of 60% of time (9) Allow national banks to make 


8 Well (6) Increase the aggregate limit and savings deposits. working capital loans to industry 
he ap. on national bank construction loans (8) Specifically authorize national where a real estate mortgage was in- 
Visory F ,, 100% of capital and surplus. banks to make construction loans on __cidental to the loan without such a 
epart (7) Provide a ceiling on national public buildings acquired under the (CONTINUED ON PAGE 124) 
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Eximbank Has Its Own Customer Relations Program 


INCE leaving his post as Assist- 
Secretary of State for Eco- 
nomic Affairs to become president of 
the $5-billion Export-Import. Bank, 
Samuel C. Waugh has been leading 


As explained at the bank, loans 
must pass two criteria: The bor- 
rower must be creditworthy and his 
country must have a strong enough 
currency position to enable the bor- 


own account and risk either by pur- 
chase from portfolio or prior to 
original disbursement have approxi- 
mated only $12,000,000 since Mr. 
Waugh came to Eximbank. These 


on for a busy life telling that institution’s rower to service the loan, for all have related to seven countries and 
ederal story to groups of commercial bank- Eximbank’s lending is done in U.S. have ranged from $59,000 to $4,000,- 
3 and ers all over the country and travel- dollars. The borrower must have 000. Eximbank also participates in 
avings ing around the world. Sam himself credit with its commercial bank and credits extended by commercial 


com- 


needs no introduction to bankers 
here, for he headed the American 
Bankers Association’s Trust Di- 
vision in 1938-39 and later held 
numerous A.B.A. committee posts. 


a sound balance sheet. The bank is 
proud of the fact that in 1956 it 
granted some 200 new credits total- 
ing more than $1.2-billion, among 
them $100,000,000 to Argentina, 


banks. In such cases the proposal is 
presented to Eximbank by the 
American exporter and his bank 
jointly. The commercial bank takes 
the initiative and maintains con- 


visory He is, of course, a commercial $150,000,000 to Brazil, and $500,- tact with the transaction through- 
n bill banker, hailing from the Citizens 000,000 to the U.K. “after Suez.” out. In like manner Eximbank has 
naged State Bank of Lincoln, Nebr. This is compared with $507,400,000 participated in loans of the Ameri- 
‘istra- lent by the World Bank that year, can Overseas Finance Corporation. 
at bi- Ac his first meeting with Exim- according to Eximbank. 

Yomp- bank’s advisory committee, Mr. R eorcanizep following a study by 
nN et: Waugh was counseled to make the W azn he came to the bank, Mr. the Senate Banking and Currency 
e two bank better known. He quickly set Waugh hoped that a_ substantial Committee under the chairmanship 
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about doing so. He appointed a 
public relations man—the first in 
the bank’s history; and with the 
cooperation of the Federal Reserve 
Board’s chairman, William McC. 
Martin, himself a former Eximbank 
chief, Mr. Waugh began a series of 
all-day meetings with commercial 
bankers across the country. Through 
the Federal Reserve banks such 
meetings have been held in Boston, 
Chicago, Dallas, Houston, Kansas 
City, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, San 


amount of its paper would be bought 
by commercial banks. The portfolio 
is for sale. But not much of it has 
been taken by commercial banks, 
since most of the portfolio bears 
lower rates of interest than present- 
ly prevail. Some years from now 
this situation may change, if money 
again becomes easy, since current 
loans by Eximbank bear 5%% in- 
terest for the most part. 
Participation by commercial 
banks in Eximbank loans for their 


pro- 
(ani Francisco, and Seattle. These meet- 
od by ings have not only informed the 
ed commercial bankers about Exim- 
tins bank, but educated the latter on 
what interests the bankers. Mr. Waugh, 
seated at table, 
cs to Tue morning sessions of such talking to Capital 
- meetings are addressed informally reporters 
ional by Mr. Waugh and staff members. 
Afternoons are largely round-table 
O in- discussions. Questions are welcomed 
em- by Mr. Waugh, who says: “Our 
bank is a public institution; we live 
state in a goldfish bowl.” Judging by the 
hold questions asked, bankers are most 
» to- interested in the time it takes, to 
ger. process a loan at the bank. Inquirers 
ower are told that time is consumed be- 
cause the bank is careful in making 
loans. j 
r in- 
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of Senator Homer E. Capehart 
(R., Ind.), the Eximbank under Mr. 
Waugh is demonstrating increased 
vigor in making loans abroad, loans 
directly tied to American exports; 
is endeavoring to shorten the time 
required for processing loan _appli- 
cations; and is publicizing its facil- 
ities and activities to a degree not 
previously attempted. Senator 
Capehart should have little cause 
for complaint. 
HERBERT BRATTER 
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A Plan for Member Bank 


Reserve Requirements 


A.B.A. Economic Policy Commission Publishes 
Proposals for Reform and Reduction of 
Legal Reserve Requirements 


MURRAY G. LEE 


The author is secretary of the 
American Bankers Association’s 
Economic Policy Commission. 


Commission has just released a 

summary report on legal re- 
serve requirements of Federal Re- 
serve member banks. The result of 
a 2-year study, the report proposes 
a number of important changes in 
the present reserves set-up and a 
substantial lowering of the current 
high requirements over a period ot 
time. The main elements of the 
Commission’s plan are listed in the 
panel on page 39. 

The reserves project was under- 
taken under the leadership of Evans 
Woollen, Jr., until last fall chairman 
of the Commission and presently a 
membér. Other members of the Com- 
mission and A.B.A. staff who worked 
on the study are listed on page 40. 
In addition, the Commission had the 
assistance of a large number of 
bankers, bank economists, and acad- 
emicians who read drafts of the 
study and contributed many valuable 
suggestions. 


To A.B.A.’s Economic Policy 


Long-Standing Problem 

The problem of legal reserve re- 
quirements is an extremely complex 
one. It has been the subject of 
much discussion for a great many 
years, both before and since the en- 
actment of the 1913 Federal Reserve 
Act. Numerous proposals have been 
put forward for improving the pres- 
ent system. The present study was 
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undertaken in the hope that A.B.A. 
might be able to come up with a 
plan which would be fair, logical, 
and workable and would also com- 
mand the support of bankers across 
the nation. The Commission be- 
lieves that it has accomplished this 
purpose. 


Two Main Objectives 


The Commission’s proposals em- 
brace two main objectives: reserve 
reform and over-all reduction of re- 
serve requirements. A basic premise 
of the plan is that these two objec- 
tives must be pursued simultane- 
ously. One of the chief problems of 
reserve reform has been how to ef- 
fect a transition to a new system 
without increasing requirements for 
some banks or for whole groups of 
banks. Clearly, no plan which penal- 
izes large numbers of banks has 
much chance of adoption. The only 
way to avoid this result is to link 
reserve reform and over-all reserve 
requirements reduction in a single 
comprehensive program. That is 
what the Commission’s plan does. 

Of course, the twin objectives 
cannot be accomplished overnight. 
The plan is designed to be carried 
out by steps over a period of years. 
Just how long it would take to ac- 
complish it is difficult to say, but 
the Commission is of the opinion 
that it might be possible to complete 
the transition to the proposed new 
system in five years—that is, by 
1962. Accordingly, it has proposed 
a tentative 5-year target date, with 
the proviso that the Board of Gov- 


ernors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem could extend this date by a year 
at a time at its own discretion. The 
Reserve Board would also have com- 
plete discretion with respect to the 
nature and timing of the intermedi- 
ate steps involved in carrying out 
the plan. 


Program Must Be Concrete 


The importance of adopting a con- 
crete program designed to achieve 
definite objectives can hardly be 
overemphasized. Without such an 
over-all plan, little or nothing may 
be accomplished in the way of re 
serve reduction and reform. If we 
are to make real progress toward an 
improved system of member bank 
reserve requirements, a definite plan, 
formally adopted and widely unde- 
stood, is needed. 

Legislation would be needed to 
provide for the inclusion of vault 
cash as a reserve asset and to al- 
thorize the Board to lower the re- 
serve percentages over a period of 
time to the uniform figures pro- 
posed. The Commission believes that 
legislative action along the lines of 
its proposal should be sought in the 
near future. While the Commission 
has no assurance that the Board of 
Governors would support such a pro- 
posal, it is convinced that the plan 
would in no wise weaken the Fed- 
eral Reserve’s credit-control powers 
and that it would, in fact, have im- 
portant advantages from the Fed- 
eral’s viewpoint. Furthermore, 
tain elements of the plan; namely, 
counting of vault cash as reserve 
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What the Commission’s Study Proposes: 


... reduce reserve requirements to 10% for demand deposits 


and 2% for time deposits. 


. make these requirements uniform for all Federal Reserve 


member banks. 


. include vault cash as part of legal reserves. 


. give the Reserve Board discretionary authority to raise 
the reserve percentage for demand deposits to 12% or 


to lower it to 8%. 


set a tentative target date of five years for the accomplish- 
ment of these changes, with provision that the Federal 
Reserve Board have full authority to extend the target 
date by a year at a time if in its judgment such extension 
proves desirable. 


and abolition of the present geo- 
graphical classification of member 
banks — have previously been en- 
dorsed by the Reserve authorities. 


Function of Legal Reserves 


In formulating its proposa), the 
Commission was faced at the start 
with a basic question: What is the 
primary role of legal reserves in 
modern banking? This question may 
seem somewhat academic to many 
readers, but it lies at the very heart 
of many of the issues which the 
Commission faced. 

Traditionally, legal reserve re- 
quirements have been regarded as 
a means of assuring the bank’s abil- 
ity to meet cash demands. Required 
reserves still perform this function 
to some extent, but it is no longer 
their main purpose. Clearly, required 
reserves do not contribute very much 
to the liquidity of going banks, since 
they must be maintained. The bur- 
den of providing liquidity rests for 
the most part with other cash assets 
and with “secondary reserves” of 
short-term securities. 

Today, reserve requirements are a 
fixed part of the mechanism through 
which the Reserve authorities in- 
fluence the volume of bank credit 
and money. While monetary man- 
agement might be possible in the 
absence of fixed reserve require- 
ments, it would certainly be much 
less effective than it is now. It is 
because banks have to maintain min- 
imum reserves that their lending 
and investing operations are so 
powerfully influenced by the Sys- 
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tem’s open-market and discount pol- 
icies. Legal reserve requirements 
are the fulcrum on which these 
credit-control levers rest. 

The study stresses this credit- 
control aspect of reserves because 
it has an important bearing on the 
question of how high the over-all 
requirements need to be, as well as 
on such questions as what reserves 
should consist of, how deposits 
should be classified for reserve pur- 
poses, and whether all member banks 
should be treated alike or divided 
into various reserve classes as they 
are today. Much of the disagree- 
ment that has developed around 
these issues in the past has been due 
to the persistence of the old liquidity 
view. In discarding this view and 
basing its analysis solely on a credit- 
control approach, the Commission 
has put these issues in a new per- 
spective. 


First, Reserve Reform 


Coming now to the details of the 
plan, let us consider first the prob- 
lem of reserve reform. After that 


Copies of a summary report of the 
Commission’s study, entitled A Plan 
for Member Bank Reserve Require- 
ments, may be obtained without 
charge by writing to the Economic 
Policy Commission, American Bank- 
ers Association, 12 East 36 Street, 
New York City 16. Copies have al- 
ready been mailed to Federal Re- 
serve member banks. 


we shall take up the question of 
over-all reduction of reserve require- 
ments. 

One of the Commission’s recom- 
mendations is that the Federal Re- 
serve Act be amended to include 
vault cash as part of legal reserves. 
Prior to 1917 member banks were 
permitted to keep part of their re- 
quired reserves in this form. In that 
year, the law was changed to require 
all of banks’ required reserves to be 
kept in the form of balances with 
the Federal. The reason for doing 
this was to concentrate more of the 
nation’s gold stock in the Reserve 
banks. After World War I, many 
urged that vault cash be restored 
as a reserve asset, but this step was 
opposed on various technical grounds 
which are today entirely irrelevant 
and outmoded. There is today no 
valid reason for not permitting mem- 
ber banks to count vault cash as 
part of required reserves, as is per- 
mitted under state laws. This change 
would mean substantial benefits to 
many “country” banks. Also, as the 
study shows, it would have certain 
advantages for the Federal Reserve. 


Uniform Requirements 


Another recommendation has to 
do with the classification of member 
banks for reserve purposes. The 
present threefold classification into 
country, reserve city, and central 
reserve city is a carry-over from the 
days of the old National Bank Act. 
It was heavily criticized even before 
1913, but was taken over into the 
Federal Reserve Act with hardly any 
consideration of its appropriateness 
under changed conditions. 

There is now widespread agree- 
ment that the geographical system 
is archaic and unfair. It was orig- 
inally based on the fact that na- 
tional banks in some cities carried 
large interbank deposits represent- 
ing redeposited reserves of other 
national banks. It was assumed that 
these banks should be required to 
carry a higher proportion of legal 
reserves as additional protection for 
their depositors. In other words, the 
reserve differentials were predicated 
on a liquidity concept of the func- 
tion of required reserves—which the 
Commission rejects as illogical and 
unsound. 

Even if one were disposed to hold 
to the liquidity view, it should be 
perfectly obvious that the classifi- 
cation system does not actually 
accomplish what it was designed to 
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do. For example, there are many 
“country” banks which do a thriv- 
ing correspondent business, yet are 
permitted to carry a lower percent- 
age of reserves than reserve city or 
central reserve city banks. 

Also, many banks in reserve and 
central reserve cities are obliged to 
maintain a high percentage of re- 
serves even though they carry little 
or no interbank deposits. As a re- 
sult, the burden of carrying required 
reserves is distributed among differ- 
ent banks in an altogether capricious 
and senseless manner. 


Obstacle to Effective Control 


The system is not only inequitable 
but is also unsatisfactory from the 
standpoint of credit control. At 
present, deposit shifts from high- 
reserve cities to low-reserve cities 
(or vice versa) result in changes in 
the total amount of required re- 
serves for the banking system as a 
whole. 

At times, this may tend to compli- 
cate the task of the monetary man- 
agers. 

There has long been a good deal 
of sentiment for abolishing the re- 
serve classification of member banks 
and substituting a new system of 
uniform reserve percentages. The 
big problem has been how to accom- 
plish it without increasing the re- 
serve percentages for “country” 
banks over what they are now. 
Clearly, the only way to avoid this 
result would be to couple the transi- 
tion to a uniform system with a 


gradual reduction in the over-all re- 
serve requirements for the system 
as a whole. The Commission is of 
the opinion that, if the problem were 
handled in this way, the shift could 
be accomplished without hardship 
to any member bank. 


Reserve for Time Deposits 

Here, again, the old liquidity ap- 
proach has been a bugaboo. In the 
early 1930s, time depositors were 
often the first to pull out their funds 
when trouble threatened, and many 
argued from this that time deposits 
should carry higher reserve require- 
ments. But increasing the reserve 
percentages for these deposits would 
not be of help in enabling banks to 
meet cash withdrawals. Further- 
more, the intrusion of liquidity con- 
siderations introduces numerous 
complications — for example, the 
question of whether a distinction 
should be drawn between savings 
and other time accounts — which in- 
evitably lead to confusion and dis- 
agreement. 

Looked at from the standpoint of 
credit control, the problem of time 
deposits appears in an altogether 
different light. The Commission’s 
study points out that when a com- 
mercial bank lends or invests the 
funds of time depositors, it does not 
add to the money supply, as it does 
when it lends or invests funds ac- 
quired from demand depositors. 
From an economic standpoint, it per- 
forms the same basic function as 
savings banks and other nonbank 
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savings institutions which assemble 
savings and channel them back into 
circulation. From the viewpoint of 
credit control, there is no more rea- 
son for requiring commercial banks 
to maintain reserves against time 
deposits than there is for imposing 
similar restraints on competing say- 
ings institutions. 

Reserve requirements against time 
deposits discriminate against com- 
mercial banks as compared with 
these competing institutions. True, 
the latter are required by law to hold 
reserves; but these are solely for 
liquidity purposes, and the reserves 
can be invested in Government se- 
curities. Commercial banks, on the 
other hand, have to keep their re- 
serves in the form of noninterest- 
bearing balances with the Reserve 
banks, and since these reserves con- 
tribute very little to liquidity, they 
have to carry working and second- 
ary reserves on top of their legal 
reserves. 

On purely logical grounds, there- 
fore, time deposits might well be 
exempt from reserve requirements. 
However, the study does not go 
quite this far, for a practical reason. 
Part of bank vault cash is kept on 
hand to meet withdrawals of time 
deposits. If banks were permitted 
to count all their vault cash as re- 
serve backing for demand deposits, 
as recommended by the study, the 
vault cash now held by commercial 
bank savings departments could 
serve as a basis for demand deposit 
expansion. To offset this, the Com- 
mission proposes that a nominal re- 
serve requirement of 2% be re- 
quired for time deposits. 

Some readers may wonder about 
the possibility of deposit shifts. If 
time deposits carry very low reserve 
requirements, might not banks be 
encouraged to induce checking de- 
positors to shift funds to the time 
category, and might this not create 
difficulties for the Federal Reserve? 
Many will recall that this happened 
in the 1920s. Without going into 
detail on this point, it may be said 
that the Commission considered it 
and concluded that the danger of 
arbitrary reclassification of deposits 
would be remote under present Re- 
serve and FDIC regulations. 


Need to Lower Requirements 


That brings us to the second main 
objective ‘of the Commission’s pro- 
posal—over-all reduction of member 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 162) 
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Relation of the Highway Program 


to Housing 


FHA Deputy Commissioner Points Out 


Implications of $32-Billion Program 


The paragraphs below are from a 
communication sent to FHA field 
office directors by DEPUTY COMMIS- 
SIONER CHARLES E. SIGETY, who 
points out the far-reaching effects 
that the Federal highway program 
will undoubtedly have on housing in 
the areas through which the new 
roads will pass. 

HE present use and future 
Prevowen of our modern cities, 

communities, and states are in- 
separably related to the roads and 
highway systems that serve them, 
and their economic health and 
growth are increasingly dependent 
upon their swift and ready access 
to their surrounding areas, states, 
and the United States as an eco- 
nomic whole. 

The vital necessity for a modern 
highway system on a national scale 
is recognized by the authorization 
by the Public Roads Act of 1956 of 
$26,675,000,000 in Federal funds for 
a highway building program. With 
matching funds by the individual 
states of nearly $5-billion, the high- 
way building program, as now 
authorized, represents almost $32- 
billion. 

These funds cover the normal pro- 
gram for a 3-year period, and the 
expanded highway program of 13 
years. 

The highway program will have di- 
rect and indirect impact on housing. 
The close cooperation of the FHA and 
the Bureau of Public Roads is neces- 
Sary, desirable, and required in each 
state and insuring office jurisdiction, 
as well as in Washington, to assure 
the best results of the highway pro- 
gram to the cities and communities 
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it serves. Liaison should be estab- 
lished in areas under your jurisdic- 

... a booklet entitled General Lo- 
cation of National System of Inter- 
state Highways [shows] 100 cities 
and the proposed freeway system, 
with a small-scale map showing the 
entire nation. These maps show 
general locations only. Both urban 
and rural locations are determined 
by the states themselves, and the 
development of more exact locations 
is in the hands of the states and the 
cities themselves, and has progressed 


in varying degrees. Close liaison 
should, therefore, be maintained 
with the state highway departments 
and municipal officials in order to 
be familiar with the situations and 
progress in each affected community. 
Your attention is directed to the 
effects of the highway program on 
housing in a community, such as: 
(1) Possible changes in land use 
patterns within the cities themselves 
(2) The use of Section 221 for re- 
location of displaced persons 
(3) The possible effect of open- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 167) 


This basic pattern of the national highway system was agreed on by Federal 

and state officials in 1947. The construction in and around cities, referred to 

in Commissioner Sigety’s communication printed here, will put the basic plan 
into effect in metropolitan areas 


PUBLIC ROADS ADMINISTRATION 
FEDERAL WORKS AGENCY 


NATIONAL SYSTEM OF INTERSTATE HIGHWAYS 
SELECTED BY JOINT ACTION OF THE SEVERAL STATE HIGHWAY DEPARTMENTS 
as 


MOD IED AND APPROVED 
BY THE ADMINISTRATOR, FEDERAL WORKS AGENCY 
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METHODS and IDEAS 


A Small Bank Starts 


Electronic Check Posting 


The following report comes from 
The United Siates National Bank of 
Portland, Ore. John N. Raleigh, 
manager of its Methods Depart- 
ment, has written several articles 
for BANKING. 


of Sheridan, Ore. (population 

1,922) is thought to be the 
first bank in the world to start post- 
ing its checking accounts with an 
electronic brain. For several years 
some of the largest banks in the 
country have been working on this 
biggest of all bank accounting prob- 
lems. 

It had been assumed by practically 
all of the authorities on electronics 
that the first installations would be 
in large cities where heavy volume 
could be concentrated to justify the 
use of the expensive “brains.” The 


LITTLE branch bank in the town 


American Bankers Association had 
set up a list of specifications for 
equipment manufacturers to meet 
before electronics would be practical 
for checking accounts. Equipment 
to meet all these needs was not yet 
in production. 

But the manager of this $3,000,000 
branch got together with Jack 
Raleigh, 38-year-old manager of the 
Methods Department of the United 
States National Bank, Portland, and 
between them decided that they 
would not wait until the ultimate 
had been perfected. 

The IBM Corporation had installed 
in its Portland service bureau a 650 
magnetic drum data processing ma- 
chine, a medium-sized computer that 
had not been built with the complex 
checking accounts task in mind. In 
addition, its monthly rental would 
have been prohibitive for the han- 


dling of the 1,700 accounts that rep- 
resent the total volume of this 
country branch. 

But Mr. Raleigh thought he had 
an answer. He had heard of a ma- 
chine just being placed on the mar- 
ket by a small manufacturer in Cali- 
fornia. This device ties in an ordi- 
nary adding machine to a tabulating 
card punch, permitting a bank add- 
ing machine operator to punch tabu- 
lating cards as a byproduct of prov- 
ing in her work. These cards, taken 
to the electronic brain, enable the 
brain to calculate all changes on 
customers accounts in approximately 
eleven minutes, compared to several 
hours when done by conventional 
machinery. 

The checking account task had al- 
ways been assumed to require a ma- 
chine with a magnetic memory ¢a- 
pable of remembering the balance 


After an operator at the head office of The United States National Bank, Portland, has prepared a punched card for each 
transaction; using electrically coupled adding machine and keypunch, the three steps illustrated below are taken. Left, 
the punched transaction cards are fed into the computer and information from them is stored on a magnetic drum. 
Center, punched cards reflecting the last balances of the accounts are fed into the computer which searches the drum 
for any transaction on corresponding account. New balance cards are automatically prepared for all accounts, Right, 
new balance cards are fed into high speed printer, producing list of account numbers and current balances at rate of 


600 accounts a minute 
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in every account. The 650, not hav- 
ing been designed to do such work, 
had a much more modest memory. 
Original thinking solved this ‘“‘in- 
gurmountable” by using the com- 
puter’s memory capacity only for 
accounts which had transactions on 
that day. This reverse process posts 
the balances to the transactions, 
rather than the age-honored method 
of posting the transactions to the 
balances. 


Solving the Distance Problem 


The next problem was that the 
branch was located some 50 miles 
distant from the service bureau, and 
it could not afford its own machine 
or the technicians to run it. Again, 
it had been assumed that electronics 
was practical only for banks located 
close to the “brains” that would do 
their bookkeeping; that conventional 
equipment would continue to be used, 
from necessity, for many more years 
in the outlying districts. This hurdle 
was overcome by arranging for the 
transactions, after being balanced 
and proved at the branch, to be 
translated into punched cards at the 
bank’s head office and the cards 
taken to the service bureau in Port- 
land each evening, where the elec- 
tronic brain would do its portion of 
the work close to midnight that same 
day. 


A Simple Printed List 


A list of every account balance as 
of the close of business that day is 
printed by automatic equipment. 
This list of account balances is re- 
turned to the branch early the fol- 
lowing morning, available for an- 
swering tellers’ questions as to 
whether a check presented for en- 
cashment is good or not. A simple, 
printed list thus cut another Gor- 
dian knot. Engineers have been 
working for some years to develop 
mechanical methods combined with 
magnetic memories for answering 
these tellers’ questions in the few 
short moments a customer can be 
kept waiting. The little bank in 
Sheridan did not want to postpone 
its electronic installation until this 
mechanical method was available. 
In the meantime, the simple list of 
balances does very well. The elec- 
tronic brain doesn’t have to be held 
Mreadiness to answer such scattered 
questions and there is no cost of 
leasing private wires. 

Necessity and originality have 
brought many other starkly simple 
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Opportunities Through Automation 


Tn an article, “Automation Will Aid Banks Meet New Service 
Demands,” published in the January issue of The Office, Erle Cocke, 
president of the American Bankers Association, writes: 

“Committees of our Association constantly carry on studies and 
cooperate with equipment manufacturers to provide banks with ma- 
chines for record keeping, data processing and better communications. 
In some fields, such as savings banking, for example, we have, to a 
large extent, completed our investigation and development work and 
are now concerning ourselves with the actual use of these machines as 


the components of systems. 


“Far from being a device that will displace people from employment, 
the development and use of these machines will open up new possi- 
bilities for banking services, thus providing new opportunities for 
people with superior technical training.” 

Mr. Cocke is vice-chairman of the board and chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of Fulton National Bank, Atlanta. 


answers to checking account posting 
problems which had, in their com- 
plexity, held up the installing of 
electronic equipment in big banks. 
When a customer, for example, has 
a stop payment order placed on a 
check, it would be desirable to have 
the machine catch this automati- 
cally. But a machine that would do 
this would be hopelessly expensive 
for Sheridan. So Sheridan will 
merely continue to review these 
manually. 

By continuing to do manually 
about 10% of the duties related to 
bookkeeping, it has been possible to 
use electronic equipment already on 
the market to do now the important 
90% of the job. 


Accounts Numbered 


For any electronic system so far 
proposed it has been necessary to 
number the checking accounts, and 
to have the checks and deposits carry 
this number. Sheridan is no excep- 
tion. Account numbers were printed 
on the checks supplied to the Sheri- 
dan customers, several months in ad- 
vance. It was explained that this 
was in anticipation of eventual elec- 
tronic accounting. Within 10 days 
90% of the checks in use were carry- 
ing the account number. The co- 
operation of the public was far 
beyond any expectation. 

When the paper check or deposit 
ticket comes into the bank, carry- 
ing this account number, the adding 
machine operator lists the account 
number and the dollar amount on 
the adding machine. In banking, 
listing on an adding machine is a 
very basic and simple operation. The 
adding machine, with the aid of the 


special device developed by System- 
atics Inc. in California, automati- 
cally punches a standard tabulating 
card. If the operator should. acciden- 
tally hit the wrong keys in listing 
the account number, a special relay 
on the machine stops the mechanism. 
While the principle of having an 
extra digit for checking purposes 
built into an account number had 
been known for some time, this is 
probably the first application to 
checking accounts that has ever 
been put into actual use. 


Net Change Automatic 


After the cards have been punched 
in the bank they are taken to the 
service bureau, arriving about 11 
P.M. These transaction cards are 
loaded on the magnetic drum and 
then yesterday’s balance cards are 
fed through. The net change in any 
active account is computed auto- 
matically and almost instantane- 
ously by the electronic tubes and is 
temporarily recorded and held on 
the magnetic drum. 

As the balance cards, punched 
with the account number and the 
balance and other data needed for 
statement preparation and service 
charging, go rapidly through the 
machine, each account electronically 
searches the drum to see if it has 
a transaction that might effect it. 
If none, the same balance is punched 
into a new card. If there is a change, 
the balance is raised or lowered as 
the case may be and the resulting 
balance punched into a new card. 
Customers’ monthly bank statements 
also are prepared by the electronic 
equipment. 

Each balance card contains data 
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on four separate accounts. This re- 
duces access time to 25% of what 
it would be if a single card were 
used for each account. Had this not 
been done the whole idea would not 
have been economically feasible. 

It may never be that a bank such 
as the Sheridan branch can afford 
a fully automatic, do-everything 
electronic machine of its own. The 
purchase price now being mentioned 
for such a completed machine, when 
it is perfected, has been in the 
neighborhood of $1,000,000. But de- 
spite the impossibility of such an 
investment, Sheridan branch has 
found a way to take advantage of 
the new age in electronic account- 
ing, and in doing so has pioneered 
a path which may ultimately be fol- 
lowed by similar banks across the 
nation. 


Auditing Notes and Note 
Tellers 


N this subject Walter A. Grau, 

assistant cashier, The First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, made these 
comments to a National Association 
of Bank Auditors and Comptrollers 
group: 

In examining the note teller’s 
cage, the auditor should prepare an 
assignment chart, listing the func- 
tions to be performed by each su- 
pervisor and worker. 

The key men enter the cage 
around 2 P. M. to supervise entries 
in process, in addition to controlling 
the note cases. All new and renewal 
notes in current day’s work should 
be checked with the loan register; 
and the duplicate of the teller’s 
ticket checked with the general 
books control the following day. 

Notes out for collection should be 
listed as to the customer’s name and 
amount due, and these should be 
paid against remittances and charges 
subsequently received or made un- 
der the supervision of an auditor. 
Cash should be verified and checked 
with the general ledger control and 
items other than cash should be fol- 
lowed through by the auditor. 

Notes should then be machine run 
according to general ledger classifi- 
cation. Demand notes, which are 
principally from brokers, are bal- 
anced and listed by name of the bor- 
rower. Long term notes are listed 
alphabetically and balanced with 
customers’ liability ledger. Bills dis- 
counted, constituting the real vol- 
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ume, are listed as to due dates ac- 
cording to those due locally, pay- 
able out of town, and past due. To 
facilitate the balancing of bills dis- 
counted, they should be run in by 
due dates in which manner they are 
usually filed, and balanced by days, 
in accordance with daily controls in 
the maturity tickler. 
Interest-bearing bills are run in 
both as to principal and the interest 
receivable at maturity. The inter- 
est usually shown in pencil alongside 
the principal amount of the note 
should agree with the balance in the 
interest receivable at maturity con- 
trol in the general books. Drafts 
discounted are listed as to due date, 
borrower, and amount. These are 


paid off against remittances anq 
charges received under control of 
the auditor. A summary of the noty 
in the file cases, the new and rm 
newal notes processed, the date of 
the audit as shown by the loa 
register, and items out for collection 
and held elsewhere, should agre 
with the general ledger control. 


Other Checks 


In examining the notes, the andi. 
tor should check for authorized inj. 
tials of loaning officers and against 
the limitation of authority vested jn 
them. He should also examine them 
for postdated or past due items 
authorized signatures, and _ altera- 
tions. 


Bond Portfolio Management 


S UGGESTIONS for bank officers charged 
with management of the bond ac- 
count were offered to the correspondent 
bank meeting of State-Planters Bank 
of Commerce and Trusts, Richmond, 
Va., by Vice-president Joseph A. Jen- 
nings. Here they are: 

Liquidity. It is important that ade- 
quate liquidity be maintained in the 
investment account. Where short-term 
Governments have been drastically re- 
duced or depleted, refundings should 
be designed to build back that segment 
notwithstanding the effect on income. 
Every effort should be made to run the 
smaller investment account as a minia- 
ture of the larger operation. 

Conversion. There is probably some 
level at which the conversion of invest- 
ments to loans is not desirable. Mr. 
Jennings believes that level has not 
been reached for all banks, but some 
are faced with the problem and many 
more will be. 

Valuation reserve. Consider resetting 
the portfolio more in line with actual 
market value. Depreciation has re- 
sulted inevitably from the price trend 
in recent years. Tax laws permit this 
operation with ultimate profit to the 
bank. 

With wide market fluctuations likely 
to continue, the establishment of some 
form of bond valuation reserve seems 
prudent. There are three ways to cre- 
ate such a reserve: (1) Realized profits 
in the bond account; (2) arbitrary 
transfer from existing capital accounts; 
and (3) allocation of current earnings. 

“The first way is the most painless, 
but is neither possible nor adequate un- 
der present circumstances. The second 
is fine if policy permits, but there is a 
reduction in the aggregate capital 


shown to the public if the investment 
account is shown net of the bond re- 
serve. On the surface this tends to 
pyramid further the risk asset ratio. 

“Building the reserve through an al- 
location of current income makes much 
sense. Losses from the liquidation of 
investments and the depreciation of 
those remaining, under today’s condi- 
tions, result in a larger volume of loans 
at higher rates. Isn’t it logical that 
some of this income be used to permit 
more flexibility in the investment op- 
eration? 

“Resetting the portfolio makes sense 
whether or not you have a bond valua- 
tion reserve. However, a reserve per- 
mits a more stable reporting of net op- 
erating income and gives courage to 
the making of investment decisions on 
investment merit.” 

Municipals. These are the only 
group, other than direct Government 
and agency issues, that has real ap- 
peal for a commercial bank. This situ- 
ation is likely to continue as long 4s 
the supply increases. 

Business. There are mixed trends in 
the economy, with the balance on the 
up side. In the absence of a catastrophe 
the next three to six months should see 
good business. 

Treasury policy. Refundings should 
be watched closely and acted upon in 
the best interest of the bank’s port- 
folio. 

Reserve policy. Continued restraint 
is likely over the near-term, subject to 
immediate change as economic activity 
warrants. 

Keep informed. Devote as much time 
as possible to keeping abreast of mone- 
tary conditions. Above all, be flexible, 
in accordance with conditions. 
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CING 


A Panel of Experts Discusses: 


How Banks Can Improve Their 


College Recruiting Techniques 


TOM M. PLANK 


The author is assistant cashier 
of The First National Bank of Chi- 
cago and is a lecturer in finance at 
the Northwestern University School 
of Commerce. 


HE importance of attracting 
[steer young men into banking 

was highlighted recently when 
a panel of college placement officers 
discussed bank recruiting problems 
during The First National Bank of 
Chicago’s 10th Annual Conference 
of Bank Correspondents in Novem- 
ber. The program was designed to 
help senior bank officers better un- 
derstand procedures for contacting 
outstanding young men in the na- 
tion’s colleges and universities. 

Since competition for educated 
young men with prospects of man- 
agement ability has intensified, The 
First National felt that it would be 
helpful to the 1,700 bankers attend- 
ing the conference to have some au- 
thoritative and critical observations 
on both the strong and weak points 
of their college recruiting methods. 
Since college placement officers have 
an unusual opportunity to evaluate 
the effectiveness of the recruiting 
policies of large and small businesses 
and those followed in all industries, 
it was decided to ask them for their 
comments regarding improvement of 
bank recruiting techniques. 

The members of the panel were 
Dr. Frank S. Endicott, director of 
university placement, Northwestern 
University ; Dr. Fred G. Folts, direc- 
tor of placement, Harvard Univer- 
sity Graduate School of Business 
Administration; and Dr. Paul M. 
Green, dean of the College of Com- 
merce and Business Administration, 
University of Illinois. Gaylord A. 
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Freeman, Jr., vice-president of The 
First National, moderated the dis- 
cussion. 

Dr. Endicott, of Northwestern, 
outlined six essentials which he felt 
must be included in a successful re- 
cruiting program. These are plan- 
ning, personnel services, training 
programs, competitive beginning 
salaries, promotions, and public re- 
lations. 


Planning Is Important 


He emphasized the planning as- 
pects of bank recruiting, pointing 
out that it is necessary to make in- 
terviewing appointments on the cam- 
pus months in advance; that many 
companies will call placement offi- 
cers just a week before they want to 
interview and expect the placement 
officers to supply several top-flight 
students on short notice. In addition 
to arranging the time in advance of 
his visit, the recruiter should supply 
the placement officer with general 
information about the bank and pre- 
cise job descriptions of existing 
openings. The placement officer is 


then in a better position to describe 
the bank and the job to the students 
and possibly interest them in an 
interview. 

With respect to starting salaries, 
Dr. Endicott pointed out that in 
most industries starting salaries 
have advanced rapidly in the past 
10 years, and that it might be help- 
ful if banks reappraised their salary 
standards in order to compete more 
effectively for the outstanding grad- 
uates. He expects starting salaries 
next year to average about $385 per 
month. 

In the area of public relations, he 
mentioned that college students and 
the public generally are not well 
enough informed about banks. The 
fascination and challenge of “be- 
hind the scenes” activity in banks 
are little understood. Yet, this is 
the type of work that would appeal 
to many business school graduates. 
Dr. Endicott suggested that bankers 
should make every effort to increase 
public understanding of the banking 
business. In this connection, he men- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 174) 


The panel whose opinions on recruitment are summarized here. Speaking in this 
picture is First National Vice-president Freeman, panel moderator 


GAFreeman 
Vice President 
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How Much Interest on Savings 


Can a Bank Afford? 


Profit Analysis Is a Means of Answering the Question 


OW much interest can a com- 
mercial bank afford to pay on 
savings deposits? This ques- 

tion is haunting the minds of bank 
officers and directors these days, es- 
pecially in view of the recent amend- 
ments to Federal Reserve and Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation 
regulations raising the permissive 
maximum from 214% to 3%. Too 
often banks have let their competi- 
tors answer the question for them 
or have taken the leap to higher 
rates without adequate knowledge 
of whether or not their savings de- 
posit business was, or would be, 
profitable. 

In our efforts to assist member 
banks with their operating problems 
we, in the Bank Relations Depart- 
ment of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, have been experiment- 
ing with a method of analyzing bank 
costs which seems to shed some light 
on the question of how much inter- 
est banks can afford to pay on sav- 
ings deposits. We call this method 
“profit analysis,” and in this ar- 
ticle and others to follow I shall en- 
deavor to explain the philosophy of 
this analytical technique, to set 
forth in detail how the analysis is 
made, and finally to sum up some of 
the conclusions which we have 
reached on the basis of analyzing 
the operations of more than 50 
county member banks in the $8,000,- 
000 to $20,000,000 total assets group. 

Before we discuss profit analysis 
as such, however, there are one or 
two basic assumptions that I would 
like to make. The first concerns the 
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obligations of commercial bankers 
to their depositors, their communi- 
ties, and their stockholders. Bankers 
cannot afford to ignore any one of 
those responsibilities. If our bank- 
ing facilities meet a real need for 
convenience and liquidity of savings, 
and if our savings deposits can be 
used to make sound and productive 
loans in our communities or safe in- 
vestments in the nation’s economy, 
we will have gone a long way to ful- 
filling the first two. But unless banks 
can operate their savings facilities 
at a reasonable profit, they cannot 
justify their stockholders’ invest- 
ment at risk in the savings deposit 
business. I shall assume, therefore, 
that most banks are interested in 
operating profitably. 


The Importance of Capital 


The bank supervisor, incidentally. 
is also interested in bank profits. 
The strength of our private banking 
systems rests on the foundation of 
bank capital. The ability to create 
money by making loans and invest- 
ments is the unique characteristic 
of commercial banking. It is a busi- 
ness that involves substantial risks, 
as all who went through the Thirties 
well remember. Capital is the guar- 
antee fund of commercial banking. 
the first and most important line of 
defense against things not turning 
out as well as fallible human judg- 
ment may expect. And capital can- 
not be either raised or accumulated 
without an adequate level of net 
profits. 

Earnings are also the source of 


another basic banking strength. Of- 
ficers and employees’ salaries are 
paid out of earnings, and I think we 
all recognize that bank salaries have 
to catch up with those in other in- 
dustries if banks are to continue to 
attract a fair share of the better 
young minds into banking careers 
so as to assure competent manage- 
ment of banking resources in the fu- 
ture. It is vital, therefore, to the 
survival and growth of commercial 
banking that it be a _ reasonably 
profitable business. This is my first 
basic assumption. 


Each Bank Has Its Own Answer 


The second thing I think we must 
agree on is that no two banks are 
exactly alike and that, therefore, the 
question of how much interest a 
bank can pay is one for which each 
bank must seek its own particular 
answer. Some of the factors that 
limit a bank’s ability to increase in- 
terest payments, such as taxes oF 
the general level of money rates, 
will bear on all banks more or less 
equally, but the operating efficiency 
of a particular bank or the loan de- 
mand in a particular community are 
factors of equal or greater impor- 
tance. 

We should not be surprised, there- 
fore, if one bank can afford to pay 
a higher rate of interest than anoth- 
er and still operate more profitably. 
While I shall be using, for demon- 
stration purposes, the figures of am 
“average bank,” it should be re 
membered that no such thing exists. 
If I demonstrate, therefore, that the 
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HOWARD D. CROSSE 


Mr. CROSSE is assistant vice-presi- 
dent of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York. The article which ap- 
pears here is the first in a series 
of three concerning a “profit anal- 
ysis” procedure which the author 
believes can serve as a guide to 
banks in determining the interest 
rate they can afford to pay on sav- 
ings deposits. 


“average bank” can afford to pay, 
let us say, 114%, I hope it will be 
clear that this means that some 
banks probably cannot afford more 
than 1% and others possibly could 
pay 3%. 

The third assumption on which the 
profit analysis approach is based is 
that savings deposits in our com- 
mercial banks should stand on their 
own feet with respect to profitabil- 
ity; or, to put it bluntly, that inter- 
est payments on savings deposits 
should not come out of high service 
charges on checking accounts. This 
will involve knowing the relative 
profitability of both savings and de- 
mand deposits. Thus it was the de- 
sire to find out, in individual banks, 
whether or not and to what degree 
the demand deposit business on the 
one hand, and the savings deposit 
business on the other, were profit- 
able, and to isolate and identify the 
principal factors which brought 
about these results, that led us to 
“profit analysis.’ This analysis, 
briefly, is a greatly simplified form 
of cost analysis along functional 
rather than departmental lines. 

I have said that it is experimental 
and we do not claim that it is a 
final answer. Not everyone will 
agree with some of the few arbi- 
trary decisions that have to be made 
in any such analysis. At the same 
time I think it can shed some light 
on the problem of how high a rate 
of interest a bank can afford to pay 
and still make a reasonable profit on 
its savings deposit business. 

The fact is that most bankers do 
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not know their costs. A great deal 
of valuable work on cost analysis 
has been done by banking organiza- 
tions and private cost accounting 
firms. The Country Bank Operations 
Commission of the A.B.A. has done 
important pioneering work in this 
field. Their studies, however, pro- 
duce average results and indicate 
ranges between high and low of such 
magnitude that it is quite evident 
that no two banks are exactly alike. 


Costs and Interest 


Bankers need to know their own 
costs not only to determine how 
much interest they can afford to pay 
or how high their service charges 
should be but particularly because a 
knowledge of costs is the essential 
first step in controlling and reducing 
them. Bank earnings have increased 
substantially in the past few years 
because of the rising demand for 
credit. The factors that make for 
higher or lower interest rates and 
for active loan demand, however, 
are mostly beyond the control of the 
individual bank. A change in the 
economic scene and a resultant re- 
versal in Federal Reserve credit pol- 
icy and bank income can shrink ma- 
terially almost overnight. 

Bank expenses, however, which 
have risen steadily and almost as 
much as income are not so quickly 
reversible. The margin of profit in 
banking is thin at best and can dis- 
appear very quickly if interest rates 
and loan demand turn downward. It 
is essential, therefore, that banks 
control their costs and reduce them 


wherever possible if they are to sur- 
vive as strong and independent in- 
stitutions. 

Cost analysis as it has been gen- 
erally practiced is a fairly compli- 
cated art. There seemed to be a real 
need for a simplified but yet effective 
approach to the problem so that 
medium-size and smaller banks 
could analyze their own costs and 
so provide the needed impetus to 
improving operations and formulat- 
ing bank policy. 


“Profit Analysis" 


We have tried to keep “profit a- 
nalysis” that simple. It is based on 
a direct analogy to a manufacturing 
enterprise. The main business of a 
commercial bank, we say, is the 
manufacture of credit. This is ac- 
complished through the granting of 
loans and the making of investments. 
Deposits are the raw materials of 
this business, for, while the banking 
system as a whole creates deposits 
in the process of making loans and 
investments, the individual bank is 
largely limited in its lending and 
investment by the cash funds avail- 
able to it at any time. These funds 
are obtained primarily from de- 
positors. 

The item that would be called 
gross sales in a manufacturing busi- 
ness is, in banking, gross income 
from loans and investments. Proc- 
essing or manufacturing costs are 
the expenses of maintaining a bank- 
ing facility and the direct costs of 
making, recording, and collecting 
loans and investments. The cost of 
raw material in banking is the cost 
of deposits. With respect to savings 
deposits, this consists of the inter- 
est paid and the direct costs of 
handling deposit and withdrawal 
transactions. With respect to de- 
mand deposits, the cost is made up 
of expenses incurred in rendering 
various services to demand deposi- 
tors, less the amount of such cost 
recaptured in the form of service 
charges assessed against the demand 
depositors. 


Eight Steps 


The analysis, therefore, consists 
essentially of separating the costs 
of processing deposits and wita- 
drawals from all other banking costs 
and determining the net income from 
invested funds in such a way that 
it can be allocated separately to de- 
mand and time deposits. The eight 
simple steps of this analysis will be 
outlined in another article. 
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Restrictive State Laws Obstruct 
a Healthy Building Industry 


In this article Mr. Redfield poses the problems 


of investing in out-of-state mortgages. Next month 


the same author will recommend specific solutions 


The author is a member of the 
law firm of Cadwalader, Wickersham 
& Taft, New York City. 

In addresses delivered at the an- 
nual Savings and Mortgage Confer- 
ence of the American Bankers As- 
sociation on March 8, 1954, in New 
York City and before the ninth an- 
nual mid-year meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Sav- 
ings Banks on December 5, 1955, 
in the same city, Mr. Redfield dis- 
cussed in detail the varied local laws 
dealing with “doing business” and 


state laws must go if a healthy 

building industry is to be real- 
ized. In a few states where out-of- 
state banking institutions cannot 
‘qualify to do business and no en- 
abling legislation or other basis for 
satisfactorily carrying out a mort- 
gage program by such institutions 
exist, they cannot safely invest in 
mortgages. 

In some states no local tax returns 
need be filed, while in others such 
returns must be filed but no taxes 
are payable. Again in certain states 


B and restrictive 
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JOHN J. REDFIELD 


taxes as they apply to a nationwide 
FHA and VA mortgage -investment 
program. 

On the same general subject, his 
article, “Out-of-State Mortgage In- 
vestments by Savings Banks,” ap- 
peared in The Commercial and Fi- 
nancial Chronicle, Vol. CXXCIII, p. 
14, January 5, 1956, and he was the 
author of a pamphlet printed in 
1954 by the American Bankers As- 
sociation entitled What We Have 
Learned in Making Out-of-State 
Mortgages. 


tax returns are required to be filed 
and taxes paid, and the acquisition 
of property as a result of foreclosure 
requires that additional tax returns 
must be filed and taxes paid. 

No two states appear to have the 
same procedure in connection with 
foreclosure, and costs of foreclosure 
vary widely. Many states permit an 
owner a considerable period of time 
after the completion of a foreclosure 
in which to redeem the property by 
payment of the balance due. Thus 
the holder of the mortgage cannot 
sell the mortgaged property upon 


completion of the foreclosure until 


this period for redemption has ex- 


pired. 

In a recent address before the 
Southern Mortgage Conference of 
the Mortgage Bankers Association 
of America, Earl B. Schwulst, presi- 
dent and chairman of the board of 
The Bowery Savings Bank, noted 
this lack of uniformity and _ indi- 
cated that he believed ‘“‘the diverse, 
inconsistent and, in many cases, 
meaningless requirements of state 
laws” have hampered the “unre- 
stricted smoothness” with which 
capital flows across state lines and 
have thus furnished indirect sup- 
port for those seeking additional 
Federal intervention in the mort- 
gage field. Mr. Schwulst suggested 
that the Mortgage Bankers Associa- 
tion of America consider sponsoring, 
with other interested parties, uni- 
form legislation dealing with these 
and other related problems. This 
proposal is especially significant at 
this time. 

The expected termination of the 
VA guaranteed loan program in 1958 
will naturally lead to the channeling 
of funds formerly invested in such 
mortgages to other forms of invest- 
ment, particularly FHA and conven- 
tional mortgages. Since the rate of 
interest on FHAs is fixed, substan- 
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tial additional sums will be invested 
in conventional mortgages to the 
extent state laws permit. In 1954, 
the last full year for which statistics 
are available, New York savings 
banks alone invested some $667,- 
000,000 in VA mortgages. This 
represents one-third of the new 
mortgage loans made by New York 
institutions. In the first nine months 
of 1955, the percentage rose to 38%, 
according to the Report of the Kaiser 
Committee to the Joint Legislative 
Committee for the Revision of the 
New York Banking Law. 

This report notes that recent 
growth patterns of the United States 
as a whole indicate that “the de- 
mand for mortgage lending will 
probably decrease somewhat in the 
northeastern part of the nation.” 
Institutions in that area will thus 
have funds available for investment 
which are badly needed in the rest 
of the country as a whole. Accord- 
ingly, the Kaiser Committee report 
recommends that present provisions 
restricting New York savings banks 
to the making of conventional loans 
in New York and adjoining states 
be amended to permit nationwide 
investment in conventional loans to 
replace the loss of .the nationwide 
VA program as a medium for invest- 
ments. Obviously the enactment of 
similar legislation in other states is 
a matter of crucial importance not 
only to savings institutions in those 
states, but to the building industry 
as a whole. 


Authority to Invest 


Unlike present provisions of New 
York law dealing with savings 
banks, the Federal Reserve Act per- 
mits national banks to invest in con- 
ventional loans on a nationwide 
basis, and the New York Banking 
Law similarly permits commercial 
banks so to invest. The June 1950 
report of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation, moreover, 
showed that insured commercial 
banks had outstanding a total of 
some $837,000,000 in construction 
loans and $404,000,000 in loans to 
nonbank mortgage lenders. See 
Grebler, Blank & Winnick, Capital 
Formation in Residential Real Es- 
tate (1956), p. 203. 

The prospective development of 
this nationwide conventional loan 
program accentuates the importance 
of “doing business” and related 
local tax problems. Unlike VA and 
multifamily FHA loans where the 
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security may be turned over to the 
relevant governmental agency, the 
foreclosing institution, in the case 
of conventional loans, will have to 
hold and operate the property pend- 
ing sale and the expiration of the 
period of redemption. This require- 
ment in turn will necessarily involve 
delay, expense and intrastate activ- 
ity not involved in the case of VA 
and multifamily FHA loans. Unless 
adverse state legislation is changed, 
these new developments, especially 
during a period of “tight”? money, 
will lead to a further dearth of new 
mortgage investments in those states 
with unfavorable ‘doing business,” 
local tax, and foreclosure legisla- 
tion. 


Mortgage Banker Committee 


John Austin, Jr., president of the 
Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America, has recently appointed 
Charles H. Robinson, vice-president 
and mortgage officer of The County 
Trust Company, as chairman of a 
committee to study and recommend 
remedial legislation dealing with 
“doing business,” local tax, and 
foreclosure. The other members of 
this committee are Newton S. Noble, 
Jr., president, Lake Michigan Mort- 
gage Company, Chicago; Everett 
Mattson, vice-president, T. J. Bettes 
Company, Houston; C. H. Bonnin, 
associate general counsel, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, 
New York City; and Sam M. Gib- 
bons, attorney, Tampa, Florida. This 
recommended legislation will prob- 
ably take the form of uniform acts 
dealing with ‘doing business,” local 
tax, and foreclosure to be adapted 
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for use in those states where present 
legislation is restrictive and burden- 
some. 

Over the years, the American Bar 
Association and the National Con- 
ference of Commissioners on Uni- 
form State Laws have on numerous 
occasions considered various pro- 
posals in connection with uniform 
laws dealing with mortgages, and 
some 15 years ago, before a national 
mortgage market had developed to 
present proportions, these efforts 
and discussions culminated in the 
drafting of a “Model Power of Sale 
Mortgage Foreclosure Act.’ See 
Natienal Conference of Commis- 
sioners on Uniform State Laws 
Handbook, 1940, pp. 254-264. 


Possibilities of Act 


Although not adopted in any state, 
this act, which furnishes an addi- 
tional and optional method of fore- 
closure, may well meet the need 
for new legislation. Probably as a 
result of depression influences fa- 
voring debtor relief, however, it pro- 
vides for a 9-month period of re- 
demption, which is also a _ short 
statute of limitations for attacking 
titles under the act. This 9-month 
period of redemption means that the 
borrower can occupy the premises 
on a rent-free basis during this pe- 
riod, during which the lender must 
pay taxes and other expenses in 
connection with the property. Even 
if the act were revised to eliminate 
or curtail the redemption period, 
the act should still appeal to debtors 
in that under its provisions the lend- 
ing institution can secure no defi- 
ciency judgment and thus its re- 
course for the payment of the debt 
is limited to the security. The pres- 
ent draft of the act also raises a 
rumber of other problems, including 
those created by the recent United 
States Supreme Court decisions deal- 
ing with what constitutes valid serv- 
ice of process in foreclosure cases. 
See Covey v. Somers, 351 U.S. 141 
(1956) (tax foreclosure) and Nel- 
son v. City of New York, U.S. Sup. 
Ct. (Dec. 10, 1956). 

In conclusion, the development of 
legislation covering ‘doing business” 
and foreclosure, which encourages 
the free flow of capital to all states, 
would certainly seem to be a matter 
justifying the support of all those 
interested in the continued and 
healthy growth of the building in- 
dustry, which in turn is so essen- 
tial to a sound national economy. 
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The Direetor’s Part in 
Finding New Customers 


This is another in MR. BRATTER’S 
series of articles dealing with the 
wide range of directors’ interests and 
responsibilities. Writing from Wash- 
ington, he works in close collabora- 
tion with the supervisory agencies 
there. 


ANKS elect directors not only 
B because the law requires it and 

because directors carry out 
many valuable functions in their 
board and committee meetings, but 
also for another important reason. 
The directors who have attained 
prominence in business or other cir- 
cles in the community by their asso- 
ciation with the bank add to the 
latter’s prestige and strengthen the 
public’s confidence in the institution. 
Other aspects of the relationship 
might be mentioned, of course, such 
as the effect on stockholder confi- 
dence and the benefits which the di- 
rectors themselves derive from the 
kudos that accompany their respon- 
sibilities. From the bank’s stand- 
point a very practical matter is the 
role which directors can play in 
bringing in new accounts. 


New Business Means Survival 


When we speak of new business 
in banking we mean something more 
than growth. We mean survival: For 
in banking a process of attrition is 
at work all the time. Each year the 
average bank loses from 10% to 
15% of its accounts as customers 
move away, go out of business, or 
die. Other business is lost for a 
variety of reasons. These lost ac- 
counts have to be replaced. If the 
bank is not to lose ground, for every 
eight customers it now has it must, 
during the year, find one new one. 

The directors are in a position to 
help the bank get new business, al- 
though not all directors realize this. 
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Occasionally some of those who do 
realize it none the less seem to re- 
gard it as beneath their dignity to 
seem to be selling the bank’s serv- 
ices. Such an attitude is unjustified 
and unfortunaie. 

The first thing the directors can 
do to bring business to the bank is 
to bring in their own accounts and 
those of their businesses. This ap- 
plies to the full range of banking, 
not overlooking safe deposit and 
trust matters. Nothing is more em- 
barrassing to a bank than the dis- 
closure, in case of death, that a direc- 
tor’s will does not name the bank as 
trustee or co-trustee. The public will 
wonder in such a case why the di- 
rector did not show more confidence 
in the institution to whose’ inner 
secrets he was privy. 


Helps Advertise Bank 


In doing his banking business at 
the bank he helps to direct, the in- 
dividual director helps advertise the 
bank. His business doubtless will 
bring him t-. its quarters frequently, 
a fact which others in the commu- 
nity are bound to remark. Some bank 
boards, as a matter of policy, en- 
courage their members to be seen 
in the lobby several times a week 
just for this reason. 

Before recommending the bank’s 
services to others the director of 
course should be thoroughly familiar 
with the bank’s facilities and ca- 
pacities. In other words, he should 
be sure that the bank is able to take 


‘care of the prospect’s needs ade- 


quately. The director should men- 
tion at the outset any limitations of 
the bank with reference to service 
or credit demands. 

Naturally, the director should not 
attempt .to take over the functions 
of the credit and loan officers of the 
bank. -He should not put himseif in 


the embarrassing position of seem- 
ing to promise something which, 
after weighing, the bank has to turn 
down. The director should not offer 
a prospect better borrowing terms 
on a loan or higher interest on a 
deposit than it is the policy of the 
bank to grant to others of equal 
worthiness. The director does 
enough if he steers possible business 
to the bank. 

In the case of trust business the 
directors cen be of great value to 
their institutions not only in ree- 
ominending its facilities but also in 
helping tne bank manage trust es- 
tates. This is especially true where 
the director is personally acquainted 
with the trustor and his purposes. 
Quite a few bank directors are liv- 
ye~s by profession. Not all lawyers 
care to act as individval trustees. 
Any such lawyer-directors are in a 
good position to reccmmend the 
bank’s trust services. But even law- 
yers on the board who themselves 
engage in estate work nowadays 
usually recognize the distinct ad- 
vantages which a corporate fiduciary 
offers and do well to recommend 
their bank as co-executor and trus- 
tee so that the wishes of the testator 
may be carried out, even though the 
lawyer should be unable to function 
when the time comes. 


Opportunities for New Business 

Since most bank directors have to 
devote the larger part of their time 
to their personal business interests, 
they cannot be expected to make @ 
career of acting as bank salesmen. 


However, directors who are con- 


stantly aware of the bank can, ir 
the course of their normal contacts, 
be ever watchful of opportunities 
for new_ banking business. Apart 
from being a bank hooster among 
business and social acquaintances, 4 
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As a Member of the Bank’s Team, 


His First Step Is to Bring in His Own 


Account and That of His Business 


director can be extremely helpful to 
the bank’s new business department 
by providing it with leads on pros- 
pects, giving introductions, and even 
using his influence with prospects 
in support of the bank’s own efforts. 
Such help need not be left entirely 
to the director’s initiative. Members 
of the staff should be free to call 
upon the director for information, 
advice, and introductions in cases 
where the director, because of his 
acquaintance with the prospect, is 
in a position to be helpful. 


Acting as a Board... 


Apart from what the directors can 
do individually they should, acting 
as a board, make sure that the need 
for new business on the part of the 
bank is not neglected. The bank 
should go out after new business 
systematically. Its new-business ef- 
forts should be commensurate with 
the bank’s facilities and with the 
needs of the community. The latter 
need constant, forward-looking study 
by the staff and discussion by the 
board. The policy should be to go 
after all the business to which the 
bank is entitled while avoiding reck- 
less competition with other institu- 
tions and unsound or unwise activ- 
ities. 

Subjects on which the staff and 
directors should keep an eye in- 
clude: population migration to the 
suburbs of a city, calling for branch 
offices; closing down or migration 
of inéustrial plants, with adverse 
effect on the level of the commu- 
nity’s economic activity; prospec- 
tive urban renewal and rehabilita- 
tion programs; the establishment 
within the bank’s area of military 
posts, atomic energy plants, and the 
like, entailing an inflow of popula- 
tion. Where branch banks are called 
for it is usually advisable that the 
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stockholders name an advisory board 
composed of members known in the 
community to be served by the 
branch, mainly for their public rela- 
tions and new business value. Where 
a city is losing an industry for one 
reason or another the bank, both in 
its own interest and as a community 
service, should cooperate with others 
in trying to bring in other indus- 
tries. Through its correspondent 
banks the local bank may make a 
valuable contribution to the effort 
to help a community thus afflicted. 
Cooperation with such community 
organizations as chambers of com- 
merce is facilitated where the bank’s 
directors are members of those 
bodies. It is a good policy for board 
members to distribute their mem- 
berships so that at least one of the 
bank’s directors is active in the 
community chest, the local Red 
Cross, the hospital, the automobile 
association, the chamber of com- 
merce, the school board, clubs, and 
similar bodies. Provided the direc- 
tors are conscious of their “new 
business” role, such memberships 
can. redound to the bank’s benefit. 


New Customers 


The directors should interest 
themselves not only in what new 
business can be attracted to the 
bank from competitors, but also in 


.what services the bank can offer 


and what appeals it can make to de- 
velop customers from among those 
who do not use banks at all. Care 
should also be taken to hold the cus- 
tomers the hank already has by 
providing up-to-date services in 
keeping with changing times. Doing 
this will also put the bank in a bet- 
ter position to service new accounts. 

Apart from doing what they can 
as individual directors to bring new 
business to their bank, some boards 
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undertake occasional new - business 
drives, with every member of the 
board taking part. As an example 
of how this may be done, the board 
may make up a list of prospects, as- 
signing each name on the list to one 
or another director whom, because 
of the nature of the prospect’s busi- 
ness or because of personal acquaint- 
anceship, that director is best 
equipped to solicit. Then, within the 
ensuing week, calls are made by the 
directors with the frankly stated 
purpose of soliciting new business. 
During each visit at least one spe- 
cific reason why an account should 
be opened is given. The following 
week the board meets and compares 
notes. Hopeless prospects are set 
aside. In other cases a second di- 
rector may be assigned to make a 
follow-up call. Meanwhile a fresh 
batch of prospects is assigned to the 
board members. 


Customer and Investor 


Not every board of directors will 
undertake such a new-business cam- 
paign. In some communities it will 
not be necessary; in others, not feas- 
ible. Nor is it to be expected that 
a bank director constantly should go 
around asking everyone he meets to 
bring his account to the bank. The 
most important thing is that the 
director show confidence in his bank 
by doing his business there and by 
investing in its stock. Beyond that 
he should neglect no opportunity to 
mention the bank whenever a suit- 
able occasion presents and put him- 
self in a position to steer prospective 
business to the bank, alerting the 
officers and staff and supplying them 
with any useful information and ad- 
vice he may possess concerning a 
prospect and his business. The di- 
rector should never lose sight of the 
fact that he is a member of a team. 
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GOVERNMENT BONDS 


New Lows in the Market . . . Reserves Supplied by Open Market Com- 
mittee . . . Banks Eliminate Negative Reserves . . . Bank Loans and 
Securities Increase . . . Higher Cost of Bills to the Treasury . .. Treasury 
Refunding . . . Rise in Short-Term Debt ... Change in Debt Ownership 

. . - Decline in Marketable Debt 


again, attention will be 

focused on the hearings of the 
Joint Congressional Committee. 
Under the chairmanship of Repre- 
sentative Patman, the committee is 
questioning the desirability of the 
continuance of restrictive money 
policies. 

The chairman is perturbed over 
the lower prices of Government se- 
curities, forgetting that the only duty 
of the Government is to pay interest 
when due and to pay the principal on 
maturity. The experiment of main- 
taining the market at 100 was tried 
and abandoned for the best of rea- 
sons. Namely, that to do so, in- 
volved so great. an increase in the 
money supply that the purchasing 
power of the dollar was drastically 
reduced. What good does it do the 
owner of a bond if, when he gets 
paid off, his dollars have shrunk in 
their ability to buy what he wants? 

The best proof of the soundness of 
the monetary policies of the present 
Administration lies in the fact that, 
despite the tremendous increase in 
business volume with all its infla- 
tionary implications, the purchasing 
power of the dollar has suffered only 
a minor diminution. This is to the 
good for everybody. 

It is to be hoped that the testimony 
before the Congressional committee 
will have the effect of bringing all 
the facts to the public attention. If 
so, there should be no question that 
the independence of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System from political pressures will 
be continued. The Board is certainly 
entitled to a triple-A for effort in the 
fight which it has been waging 


N | ow that Congress is in session 
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against almost overwhelming infla- 
tionary tendencies. 


New Lows in the Market 


By mid-December the longer Gov- 
ernment bonds had registered new 
lows for the year. Later there were 
several days on which prices im- 
proved. But in the last week of De- 
cember and the first few days of 
January prices dropped back again. 

The longest bonds (3% 2/15/95) 
sold below 9014. The 344% bonds 
83/78 dropped below 96. The four 
longest 244% bonds went under 88. 
Nevertheless, there was little reason 
to buy them, as maturities in the 2- 
to 5-year maturity range still were 
available at yields roughly equiva- 
lent to that obtainable from the 
longer issues. For the month the 
short and intermediate-term issues 
showed very little price change. 

Apparently, at the year end, some 
final portfolio adjustments for tax 
saving purposes brought more long 
bonds out for sale. The decline in 
their prices was really overdue and 
would probably have occurred earlier 
except for the lack of offering in 
previous months. 

After the first week in January the 
market improved, probably on the 
expectation that money conditions 
were due to ease as currency re- 
turned from circulation and seasonal 
loans were paid off. Any such de- 
velopment can hardly be more than 
temporary, as the outlook for busi- 
ness volume seems to assure that 
the demand for credit will continue 
to outrun supply. As evidence there 
is a much heavier than usual calen- 
dar of new security offerings so early 
in the year, while later on corporate 


borrowing to pay taxes in March is 
almost sure to be even heavier than 
last year. 

The Government market may have 
a few weeks in which it feels better 
but to believe that it is out of bed 
yet is far from safe. 


Reserves Supplied by OMC 


Between November 28 and Decem- 
ber 26 the Open Market Committee 
added over $650,000,000 to its port- 
folio—all Treasury bills as usual. 
About $350,000,000 were direct pur- 
chases from the market. The balance 
were repurchase agreements. This 
was just about what had been ex- 
pected and needed to maintain the 
reserve position of the member 
banks. 

The amount of the increase just 
about offset an increase in currency 
in circulation of about $671,000,000 
for the period. Currency always de- 
clines in January and the OMC will 
probably sell bills back to the mar- 
ket as the banks get the money back. 


Banks Eliminate 
Negative Reserves 


In December the member banks 
got their reserve positions into bet- 
ter balance. For the five weeks end- 
ing December 26 the average weekly 
reserves showed true excess reserves 
of $31,000,000. 

This was made possible largely by 
the maintenance of the float at a 
high level. The float averaged over 
$1,600,000,000 for the period, and 
for the week ending December 26 
the average was over $2,200,000,000. 

After the first of the year, how- 
ever, negative reserves rose to $139,- 
000,000. If loans are paid down 
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enough, seasonally negative reserves 
may not rise much during January, 
but it seems probable that later on 
they will increase again, perhaps to 
weekly averages of between $300,- 
000,000 and $400,000,000. 


Bank Loans and Securities 


With the OMC adding to bank re- 
serves as circulation increased, the 
sustained high level of the float per- 
mitted the member banks not only 
to increase their loans but also to 
add to their security holdings. 
“Gross loans adjusted” rose over 
$11,-billion. Security holdings in- 
creased over $400,000,000. 

Commercial, industrial, and agri- 
cultural loans accounted for over 
$900,000,000 of the loan increase. 
Government securities held were 
$516,000,000 higher, but ‘other se- 
curities’’ declined about $102,000,- 
000. 


About $672,000,000 in bills were 
purchased. Holdings of certificates, 
notes, and bonds all declined. If 
and when the demand for loans picks 
up again, bill ho‘dings will run off 
once more. 


High Cost of Bills 


Although the various factors af- 
fecting the money supply in Decem- 
ber enabled the banks to get out of 
hock, there was certainly no surplus 
credit available. This was clearly in- 
dicated by the record of the succes- 
sive sales of Treasury bills as fol- 


Average 
Cost 


Average for regular bills 3.22%. 


From time to time the dealers 
temporarily availed themselves of 
repurchase agreements but on the 
whole were able to liquidate their 
commitments at reasonable profits. 
Their operations continue to be es- 
sential to successful placement of 
the new bill issues. 


Treasury Refunding . 

This month $7,219,000,000 in 
254% certificates mature on the 
15th. As was true in December, the 
Federal Reserve banks have the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 146) 


Am’t. Dealers 


Allotted Took 


mil. 
mil. 


mil. 
mil. 
mil. 
mil. 


* The December 10 issue, which had the tax and loan account privilege, was taken largely 
by the banks, and, as usual, declined to the market when issued. 


THE INVESTMENT MARKET 


HE new issue market has been in good shape recenily. 

Both municipals and tax-exempts, generally, were 
well absorbed, and supply and demand were more or 
less in balance. 

Another good year seems to be ahead for the under- 
writing industry. A record number of new projects 
were voted upon last Election Day. All of them will 
eventually turn up in the form of bond issues. 

Long-term money will be required by the construction 
industry, by the utilities, by the railroads, by villages, 
cities, and states. The railroads’ share in capital re- 
quirements this year alone is estimated at $1.3-billion. 
All this is for improvement of plant and service. ‘This 
is the key question in the railroad industry, since it 
involves reduction of costs. 


Ix the first month of the year, investors’ faith in the 
future of the country remained undimmed. 

The 1956 census of shareholders showed a total of 
8,630,000 owners of publicly held companies, which is 
an increase over the previous figure. The New York 
Stock Exchange study also revealed that two-thirds of 
all share owners had incomes of less than $7,500 a year. 
Women stockholders outnumbered men. 

Today, the typical stockholder is 48 years old, com- 
pared with an average of 51 years three years ago, the 
date of the previous study. The greatest increase in 
stock-ownership has taken place in communities in the 
population range of 2,500 to 25,000. About half of the 
2,140,000 increase in the number of stockholders oc- 
curred in 1955. 

In addition, about 1,400,000 individuals own shares in 
private companies which are not listed. It’s an interest- 
ing sociological study, which proves increasing interest 
of the public in American business, industry, and 
finance. 

The 160 trusts comprising the membership of the 
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National Association of Investment Companies fin- 
ished the year with total assets of $10,201,000,000, the 
largest year-end total in history. This figure compares 
with $10,098,157,000 on December 31, 1955. 

The record high in assets was reached chiefly during 
the summer months, before the stock market turned on 
its downward trend later in the year. There was also 
a record volume of sales of mutual fund shares last 
year. 


Te growth development of this industry has been 
rather remarkable. It began to get into full swing and 
rapid acceleration, however, only im the last decade. In 
1946 the billion-dollar mark was crossed, with assets 
of $1,311,000,000, and every year since a billion was 
added. This comprises both open and closed-end com- 
panies. By 1951, total worth of the industry had in- 
creased to $14,072,000,000. 

Investment companies’ shareholders are not neces- 
sarily included in the Stock Exchange statistics, except 
those who hold stock in the closed-end companies which 
are listed securities. The conclusion may, therefore, be 
drawn that the actual number of people holding 
securities is considerably larger than the 8,000,000-plus 
figure mentioned by the New York Stock Exchange. 


In the immediate future, the investment markets will 
of course be influenced, as they have been before, by 
developments in the money markets. If yields rise 
further, then bond prices are apt to go lower, which is 
no particular incentive for new issues, but the pressure 
for the completion of long-delayed projects is so great 
that fractional changes can hardly be regarded as a 
major deterrent. 

So far, monetary management has been wise and 
flexible and there is no reason to assume that it will 
wreak havoc with the investment markets. 
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lows: 
Low Later 
Date Bid Prices 

Nov. 29 3.10% 3.13% 36% $370 a 3.12-3.09% 
Dec. 6 3.27% 3.30% 60% $387 3.24-3.22% 
Dec. 10* 2.58% 2.64% 3% 3.10-3.05% 
Dec. 13 3.33% 3.56% 75% $380 3.32-3.30% 
Dec. 18 3.22% 3.23% 91% $480 3.21-3.19% 
Dec. 24 3.26% 3.28% 22% $308 3.19-3.17% 

3 Jan. 3 3.20% 3.22% 95% $216 3.08-3.04% 
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The Bank Robbery Problem— 


Prevention Comes First 


A year ago the author retired 
from active duty in the American 
Bankers Association after 32 years 
of service in advancing the protec- 
tive interests of member banks. The 
interval of a single year has given 
him an opportunity for retrospec- 
tive observation of the bank-crime 
situation as viewed from the side- 
lines. 


crimes and our own A.B.A. 

reports, bulletins, articles, and 
so forth, I am sure that any student 
of crime against banks must be im- 
pressed by the sameness of methods 
followed by the different types of 
bank crooks. To a great extent they 
mask under sales personalities or 
sales pressure of one kind or an- 
other. 


R= press reports of bank 


(1) The forger “sells” himself on 
the strength of genuine blank checks 
or other credit instruments bearing 
forged or “no account” signatures 
or invalid collateral. 

(2) The holdup thug trades upon 
variations and timing in the advan- 
tages of surprise attack. 

(3) The night burglar picks upon 
only “soft” safes, night depositories, 
or vaults. 

(4) The bank embezzler deals, 
directly or indirectly, with the ma- 
nipulation of deposits or loans. 


This condition of sameness also 
poses the problem of avoiding the 
monotony of repetitious reports on 
timeworn’ details of attack and rec- 
ommendations for their defeat. 

On this score, ample evidence is 
found by reference to past issues of 
the A.B.A. Protective Bulletin, in- 
cluding semiannual reports of the 
Insurance and Protective Commit- 
tee. 

It is too long a story to deal here 
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with the whole gallery of bank 
crimes, but bankers concerned with 
the task of self-protection against 
burglary and holdup may be inter- 
ested in some conclusions drawn 
from experience over a long period. 


Almost Daily Attacks 


Banks are community institutions 
of a quasi-public nature. They serve 
as custodians for the safekeeping 
of other peoples’ money, securities, 
and other personal property. In my 
dictionary “custodian” is defined as 
& person “who has custody, a keeper, 
guardian.” And yet we read almost 
daily of raids upon banks which 
deprive them of the safe custody of 
money or securities entrusted to 
their care. Some of these attacks 
are frustrated by alert, protected 
management or courageous person- 
nel, but most of them strike “pay 
dirt” by scoring against banks for 
a loss of money. 

One significant feature of these 
robberies in broad daylight is that 
an unhealthy majority are staged 
by lone bandits. In recent years, 
these lone operators have accounted 
for seven or eight out of every 10 
bank robberies attempted in the day- 
time. 

Evidence of this preference for 
exclusive thievery and “hogging” 
the spoils of bank stickups is found 
in the following quote taken from 
recent annual reports in the A.B.A. 
Protective Bulletin: 

“The 12-month period ended Au- 


‘gust 31, 1955, set new highs in 


both the amount of cash taken in 
one holdup, $312,000, and the num- 
ber of lone-bandit attacks, 201. This 
means that seven out of every 10 
holdups were committed by lone 
bandits, three of whom were women. 

“An analysis of crimes of violence 
against banks during the past fiscal 


year (1956) shows that losses in 28 
burglaries totaled $214,275, and the 
loot obtained by bandits in 163 rob- 
beries amounted to $1,330,109. In 
fiscal 1955, there were 223 bank 
holdups yielding loot of $1,954,344, 

“The type of attack that is caus- 
ing much concern among bankers is 
the single-handed holdup. Of the 220 
holdups, including those frustrated, 
157, or better than 71%, were staged 
by lone bandits. Lone bandits ap- 
proached women officers or tellers at 
74 banks, men at 57 banks, and the 
remaining 26 banks did not report 
the personnel subjected to threats 
of violence.” 

The greatest crime wave in the 
history of American banking began 
rising in the early 1920s, reached 
its crest in 1932 and did not begin 
to subside until after the bank holi- 
day in March of 1933. With the ris- 
ing tide of crime in the late 1920s, 
the A.B.A. Insurance and Protective 
Committee repeatedly urged banks 
to follow the policy of ‘Loss Preven- 
tion First, Indemnity Always.” 

When the notorious Willie Sutton 
was asked why he persisted in rob- 
bing banks, he declared, “That's 
where the money is, ain’t it?” He 
might have changed his philosophy 
by using another reminder often 
sounded by the A.B.A.: “Banks have 
most of what the crooks like best, 
and that is ready money.” 


Adage Reversed 


As to the bank holdup situation, 
case histories and long experience 
make it clear that too many banks 
reverse the old adage about an ounce 
of prevention v. a pound of cure 
and rely too heavily upon indemnity 
from blanket bonds for recovery of 
loss rather than employing modern 
equipment and exercising strong 
precautionary measures. One of the 
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jargest hauls in any bank holdup 
was staged less than two years ago 
and was widely publicized. Many 
columns were given to this robbery, 
but the synopsis was this brief state- 
ment in a metropolitan daily: “The 
bank had no alarm or guard. The 
stolen money, originally estimated 
at $350,000, was insured.” 


Liability (7) 

The speedy success of this holdup, 
following several others in the same 
area, led one editor to observe that 
“Bank robbery (hereabouts) has 
become just another nonhazardous 
occupation,” and added: “A bank 
wide open for a stickup is a com- 
munity liability.” 

Engineering and inventive genius 
helped to develop and equip the 
bandits’ surprise attack and escape 
with high-powered cars, good roads, 
firearms, etc. On the other hand, 
science and inventive genius have 
also produced a variety of alarm 
systems and burglar-proof metals, 
etc., which have defeated the bank 
robbers’ chief stock in trade—fire- 
arms, torches, drills, and explosives. 
Ample equipment is available to de- 
feat the two violent forms of bank 
robbery: burglary and holdup. 


35 Years’ Experience 


If loss experience of 35 years 
means anything, note the facts 
“spotted” from A.B.A. reports and 
shown in the table at the bottom of 
this page. 

What is the answer to this chang- 
ing trend away from night burglary 
to daylight holdups and the down- 
ward trend to both types of bank 
crimes through the depression and 
the wartorn years of 1939 to 1945? 
The bank robber has been on his 
way back since 1945. One school of 
thought holds that events leading 
up to the bank holiday in March 
1933, and the housecleaning, plus 
years of depression which followed, 
set the spark for self-inventory and 
better “housekeeping” in banks. 
Others contend that the hard-labored 
yeggman went out of style. 

Apart from guessing as to what 
inspired the underworld to strike at 
banks and surmising other external 
causes, the plain, factual, internal 
cause is — let’s face it: Too many 
banks are “featherbedding” on the 
problem. They are putting the cart 
before the horse, leaning too heavily 
upon their bankers blanket bonds 
for recovery of loss through bur- 
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glary or holdup. This was admitted 
voluntarily to me by bank officers 
at meetings on the problem. Un- 
fortunately, this complacent attitude 
has become known to the under- 
world, where it may become an in- 
spiration and draw recruits. 

It has been repeatedly stated that 
banks have within themselves the 
power to make their own rates on 
blanket bonds, especially since ex- 
perience rating became applicable 
to each bank. These experience 
credits, starting with a maximum 
of 20%, became effective September 
1, 1941, and were raised to a maxi- 
mum of 40% in November 1943. The 
casualty and surety companies are 
not in business for their health alone. 
As the amounts of insured losses are 
reduced in their ratio to premiums 
paid, premiums are also lower. When 
such loss ratios rise the reverse is 
true and premiums go higher. A 
favorable trend in losses was demon- 
strated in nearly a score of rate re- 
ductions granted to banks starting 
in April 1936 and continuing through 
January 1950. In the face of 19 rate 
reductions, throughout that period 
loss ratios under blanket bonds re- 
mained at low levels. 

With the return of the bank rob- 
ber, the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation decided that the problem ap- 
parently required closer, clinical 
treatment at the local level. Begin- 
ning early in April 1955, the FBI 
arranged for conferences between 
bank officers, police, and other in- 
terested authorities qualified to deal 
with the problem. More than 150 of 
these conferences were held, country- 
wide, in 1955 and they were all well 
attended and developed lively dis- 
cussions. At several of these FBI 
meetings one persistent question 
concerned the position of casualty 
and surety underwriters in the bank 
robbery picture. 

Delegates, and especially police 
officials, were curious to know 
whether the underwriters offered 


any inducements to encourage banks 
to utilize the most effective safe- 
guards against loss through bur- 
glary and holdup. Did the strongly 
protected banks receive a lower pre- 
mium rate because they spent large 
sums on highgrade safes, vaults, 
modern alarms or bullet-resisting 
partitions, etc.? The large “city” 
banks invest heavily in the materials 
and construction of their vaults and 
safes alone, not to mention alarm 
equipment, armored cars, guards. 


Effect of "Penalty" 


The answer was negative except 
for the subsequent penalty of a 
higher premium charged victimized 
banks by reduction of their expe- 
rience credits upon next renewal of 
their blanket bonds. This premium 
“penalty” is in effect the reduction 
or entire loss of discount earned by 
favorable loss experience rating. 
This credit, however, is adjusted 
and its effectiveness is deferred and 
not felt until the next renewal date 
of the blanket bond — possibly a 
year, two years, or nearly three 
years after the robbery. 

Lacking inducement toward: pre- 
vention of loss, too many banks lean 
heavily upon police and blanket 
bonds and invest too little on the 
installation and maintenance of 
better safes, vaults, locks, alarms, 
guards, and similar devices. Yet they 
pay no more for a given amount and 
form of blanket bond than the better 
protected banks, so long as they re- 
main free from any substantial 
amount of insured loss. 


Advance Discounts 


Another condition brought out at 
the FBI and other meetings on the 
subject of bank robbery was that 
contrary to the above deferred man- 
ner of penalizing by reducing credits 
based upon past experience with rob- 
bery losses, the same group of casu- 
alty insurance companies grant sub- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 160) 


35 Years’ Loss Experience 
Holdups 


A.B.A. Year 

Aug. 31, 1922 
1924 
1932 
1940 
1946 
1955 
1956 


Burglaries 


$249,300 


Loss 
$ 905,670 
1,074,456 
3,384,117 
304,402 
226,564 
1,954,344 
1,330,109 


Loss 


264,528 
178,254 
43,978 
20,147 
173,700 
214,275 
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Safeguards for the Bond Account 


First, a Bank Must Know Its Deposit 


HE chief problem of any bank, 
af in its policy as to secondary re- 

serves, mainly Government se- 
curities, is the fundamental one of 
being at all times able to repay de- 
posits on demand—however unusual 
the circumstances — and to have 
enough funds to take care of cus- 
tomers’ credit needs. Normal re- 
quirements generally are taken care 
of by legal reserves; the unusual and 
peculiarly individual needs of a bank 
are taken care of through the sec- 
ondary reserves. 

Unlike the primary reserve, the 
secondary reserve must produce in- 
come, which rules out cash and 
which sharply delineates the char- 
acter of securities that are to be 
bought for secondary reserve pur- 
poses. Every banker knows that 
there are many securities qualifying 
as having no credit risk. The prob- 
lem is not to eliminate a credit risk, 
but what is called the money risk. 
Money risk is nothing more than the 
hazard of changes in average money 
rates over relatively short periods of 
time which may produce havoc in 
the market prices of securities held 
for secondary reserves. In practice, 
for many years, the great bulk of 
secondary reserve securities have 
been United States Government ob- 
ligations. 


Crux of Problem 


When demands for loans are 


strong, as they have been in recent’ 


years, there is always present the 
question of getting additional funds 
by the sale of investments. It is 
important that these contingent 
needs at no time involve serious 
loss. When loan demands taper off 
there is the twin problem of adding 
to investments so as to replace earn- 
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and Lending Position 


The author, who is associate edi- 
tor of The Journal of Commerce, 
New York City, wrote last month 
on “Handling the Loan Portfolio 
These Days.” 


ing power lost through the payment 
of loans. 

Therefore the crux of the average 
bank’s problem is to avoid selling 
investments at or near the bottom 
of the market when loan demand 
makes all banks sellers of secur- 
ities and, conversely, to avoid paying 
peak prices when changed conditions 
make the average bank a buyer of 
investments. 


Ideal Answer 


Since circumstances make a pre- 
ponderance of all banks (and other 
investors) buyers and sellers at the 
same time, the ideal answer to the 
problem would be for every bank to 
sell long-term securities in anticipa- 
tion of rising loan demands — and 
at a time when quotations for its 
investments were still high in the 
market place — and to buy longer- 
term securities before loans begin 
substantially to taper off. But this 
ideal solution presupposes an ad- 
vance knowledge of loan behavior 
not available to the average banker 
and, in effect, it makes him a gam- 
bler with depositors’ money. It also 
presupposes a knowledge on his part 
of the business outlook, central bank- 
ing and Treasury policy, and other 
conditions that cannot truthfully be 
said to be general knowledge at the 
time the decisions must be made. 

Added to these objections to the 
ideal policy is the fact that the aver- 
age small-size or medium-size bank 
does not have and cannot afford to 


have officers who are top investment 
experts devoting all their time to 
portfolio management. 

So some other approach is re- 
quired to the secondary reserve prob- 
lem, which is one of avoiding loss 
on long-terms bought at the wrong 
time and, similarly, avoidance of 
curtailed income resulting from pur- 
chase of a preponderantly short-term 
portfolio. The accepted alternatives 
utilize the laws of averages. They 
take into account comparisons with 
experiences of the individual bank— 
statement comparisons, etc. —to 
evaluate growth factors. They also 
note comparisons with competitors’ 
figures to bring out trends that may 
be more general than those applica- 
ble to one bank. More will be said 
about these alternative solutions 
later in this article. 


Policy Necessary 


Before any bank does anything 
about secondary reserve investments 
it must have a policy and must des- 
ignate authority to one person or a 
group. Bank supervisors today con- 
cede that most bank bond accounts 
are well managed; also that the 
problems they occasionally encounter 
in bank investing operations are of 
relatively small importance in the 
over-all banking picture, especially 
since the lending activities have be- 
come so large as to make of rela- 
tively less importance investment 
operations. They find it still true 
that as many as six out of ten small 
and medium-size banks lack central- 
ized officer responsibility for bond 
account operations, and that almost 
as many have no clear-cut state- 
ment of what their investment policy 
is. Unfortunately this often meals 
that investments in Government and 
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other securities are made haphaz- 
ardly, with no centralized planning 
or study of contingent needs of the 
pank, and with a predilection for in- 
vestments yielding the most, which 
means almost invariably bad spac- 
ing of maturity distributions, with 
greater exposure to market losses. 

This lack of centralized responsi- 
bility and investment policy is not 
a new complaint; in fact it was fea- 
tured in a study, Management Pol- 
icies in American Banks, by Homer 
J. Livingston. It was pointed out 
in that work that institutions hav- 
ing limited staffs, busy most of each 
working day with meeting the credit 
and service requirements of their 
home communities, have problems 
both of limited official knowledge of 
securities and lack of time to “man- 
age” what they do hold in the way 
of investments. It was also pointed 
out that this is an explanation and 
not an excuse for failure adequately 
to handle a matter that is too im- 
portant to be dismissed because of 
limits on official personnel and time. 
For even today, with the great bulk 
of bank assets employed in loans, 
perhaps 20% of the average bank’s 
income comes from securities. And 
a big loss on securities not only can 
cramp earnings but be a threat to 
the growth of capital accounts. 


Advice Available 


Lack of policy can be remedied 
and responsibility can be fixed, even 
where there is not.too much knowl- 
edge of the intricacies of the invest- 
ment market. Supervisory author- 
ities, banks of large size in big cities 
which have well trained staffs doing 
nothing but trade and advise on se- 
curities, and bond houses always are 
glad to help out on problems of in- 
vestments and markets. Policy can 
be fixed both on general bank invest- 
ment principles and upon a bank’s 
individual needs. A bank first must 
know its deposit and lending posi- 
tion, present and in prospect, before 
it can run a bond account in the way 
such an account should be run. 

It has been previously noted that 
the average bank today has no se- 
curities in its secondary reserves 
that are poor enough to carry a 
credit risk, but that the so-called 
“money risk” ‘is considerable. How 
great this money risk can be in a 
Period of “flexible” central bank 
Policy, which has been a feature of 
recent years, is illustrated by the 
experience of a bank which has 
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The 30-Year Change in Bond Portfolios 


Vasr CHANGES have occurred in both amount and content of bank 
bond investment portfolios in the past generation. In the 1920s 
securities other than Federal exceeded bank-held Treasury issues, 
then in limited supply because the national debt was small. 

By June 30, 1930, Federal Reserve member banks held $4,061,- 
000,000 of Government securities, or 11.4% of their earning assets. 
This total rose by June 30, 1936, to $13,672,000,000, or 42.4%, as 
Government borrowing for depression spending swelled the debt. 
World War II financing lifted bank-held Federal securities to $73,- 
239,000,000, or 73.7% of all earning assets; loans dwindled to 20.7%. 
Today less than 30% of bank assets are in Treasury securities. 


bought a 10-year Treasury bond at 
100 to yield 3% at a time when the 
general average of such money rates 
is around 3%. If the average money 
rate rises within two years to 4% 
the bank’s bond, then having eight 
years to run, will sell at 93.21 in the 
market. If at the time the bank had 
bought its 10-year bond it had pur- 
chased a note running two years 
and nine months, the note would 
have depreciated only from 100 to 
99.26 in the two years that it took 
the general average of money rates 
to rise from 3% to 4%. The loss in- 
volved in the short-term issue would 
be accepted with equanimity; the 
loss in the longer-term bond would, 
to put it mildly, be viewed with dis- 
content. 


Maturities 


Striving for maximum income 
without due regard for this money 
risk—in other words, poor spacing 
of maturities or a preponderance of 
holdings that are of “long” matur- 
ity—still is a No. 1 criticism by 
bank supervisors, even though the 
preoccupation with loans makes the 
bond account for the moment a sub- 
sidiary source of trouble. To di- 
gress, it may be mentioned that the 
expansion of loans to record highs 
has been accomplished only through 
allowing large volumes of Treasury 
securities to mature without replace- 
ment.: Also many have been sold, 
largely at a loss. This has brought 
down sharply the total of all bank- 
held investments, mostly Govern- 
ment obligations. As compared with 
the record holdings of 1945, when 
the war limited lending opportuni- 
ties, banks now hold about a third 
less. 


In fixing policy, and therefore the 
maturity of securities, in a second- 
ary reserve there are several factors, 
but probably the most important is 
deposit volatility or turnover — the 
contingency of withdrawal in whole 
or in part at any given time. One 
rule of thumb is to use as the start- 
ing point the lowest level of deposits 
reached in a preceding period of 
years, with allowance for growth 
factors. 


Estimating Turnover 


A more proper calculation of this 
volatility is to estimate turnover ac- 
cording to types of deposits. This 
is not so hard to do as it may seem. 

For example, tax and loan ac- 
counts of the U. S. Treasury may be 
calculated, as to their withdrawal 
rate, on the basis of recent experi- 
ence or on the assumption that a 
certain minimum in all such ac- 
counts —say $500,000,000 for all 
banks—is the minimum below which 
the Treasury won’t go. What an in- 
dividual bank’s proportion of that 
$500,000,000 might be can be cal- 
culated. 

Deposits of other public funds can 
be classified according to turnover 
on the basis of seasonal experience 
or special knowledge, but an extra 
allowance for high volatility should 
be made. Public funds deposited on 
a time basis naturally should get a 
lower volatility rating, but the pos- 
sibility of a full checkout at matur- 
ity should be considered. 

Volatility of correspondent bank 
deposits varies widely, but a safe 
assumption is that it may be as high 
at 50%. 

Turnover in demand deposits nat- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 156) 
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This is the second in a series of 
articles on bank insurance being 
prepared for BANKING by HERBERT 
BRATTER, Washington writer. Last 
month Mr. BRATTER wrote on “The 
A.B.A.’s Insurance and Protective 
Services.” 


risks, many of them peculiar 

to the business. In common 
with other businesses, banks are 
vulnerable to losses caused by fire, 
wind, flood, and earthquake. Because 
banks “have money” they are prob- 
ably more vulnerable to casualty 
claims where injury is suffered by 
members of the general public, and 
to other claims. The nature of their 
“stock in trade,” money and credit, 
renders them liable to victimization 
by dishonest employees, customers, 
and strangers. Having large sums 
of ready cash and negotiable secur- 
ities on their premises or in process 
of transportation off the premises 
makes these financial institutions all 
too often the target of thieves, rob- 
bers, and other criminals. 

All phases of banking, including 
commercial, savings, trust, and safe- 
deposit departments, are open to 
losses from such causes as those 
mentioned above, even though every 
reasonable precaution is taken to 
prevent them by vaults, alarms, and 
similar protective equipment, armed 
guards, and internal auditing con- 
trols. Hence the need for various 
types of insurance protection in ade- 
quate amounts. Fortunately this is 
available. Where it is not availed of 
and loss ensues, the directors of the 
bank may be held liable. 


Bia. is subject to numerous 


The many risks to which banking 
is subject—apart from those in- 
herent in the business of making 
loans and investments—may be seen 
at a glance by running down the list 
of imsurance coverages available. 
The Digest of Bank Insurance, pub- 
lished by the American Bankers 
Association’s Insurance and Protec- 
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tive Committee, tabulates 51 differ- 
ent forms of insurance policies avail- 
able to banks. Just to list and 
identify these many forms of contract 
is beyond the capacity of this space. 
In addition to various forms of 
blanket bonds, banks may satisfy 
their appetites for supplementary 
coverage from a “menu” of other 
available forms of policies, includ- 
ing, inter alia: 


Fidelity schedule bond 
Bank burglary and robbery policy 
“All risk” transit policy 
Bankers limited forgery bond 
Securities bonds 
Combination safe depository pol- 
wy 
Registered mail and express policy 
Fiduciaries comprehensive liabil- 
ity 
Securities insurance policy (de- 
posited for safekeeping with 
bank or trust company) 
Securities deposited with public 
Official policy 
Fire policy 
Errors and omissions 
Rental income 
Extra expense 
Riot, civil commotion, and ex- 
plosion 
Boiler explosion and machinery 
breakdown 
Comprehensive general liability 
policy 
Elevator liability 
Property damage 
Automobile (various types of cov- 
erage) 
Workmen’s compensation 
Sprinkler leakage 
Plate glass 
From this partial list it is clear 
that a bank’s insurance problems 
must be handled by one officer or 
department of the bank. It is also 
self-evident that a bank’s insurance 
problems require careful study and 
constant attention. The purchase of 
the right kinds of protection in 
amounts neither too skimpy nor 
overgenerous, and from reliable in- 


surers, calls for good judgment, 
careful investigation, and experi- 
ence. 

Quite commonly banks’ boards of 
directors include an insurance man; 
but in the cases of smaller banks 
not infrequently, experience shows, 
such a director is not as fully aware 
of bank insurance problems and coy- 
erages availabie as might be desired. 

The bank may obtain insurance 
guidance from the A.B.A. and others, 
including its correspondent banks, 
especially as to the types of risks 
against which it should insure. It 
can inform itself readily as to the 
various types of policies available 
to protect itself against such risks. 
It can analyze the financial strength 
and ascertain the reputation of com- 
panies selling such policies. The final 
decisions as to insurance have to he 
taken by the bank itself in the light 
of its own particular needs. 


For example, the A.B.A. has sug- 
gested a range of minimum amounts 
of blanket bond coverage varying 
with the amount of a bank’s de- 
posits. However, two banks with the 
same total deposits may need dif- 
ferent amounts of insurance. A bank 
which carries large sums of cash in 
its tellers’ cages to meet depositors’ 
payroll needs will require more in- 
surance than a bank of the same 
size having less cash exposed. Again, 
where internal controls are such that 
the uncovering of defalcations of em- 
ployees may be long delayed or 
where the volume of collateral, safe- 
keeping, or trust securities on hand 
is abnormally large, the coverage 
should be larger than average. Such 
circumstances the bank must deter- 
mine for itself before buying insur- 
ance. 

The principal insurance against 
risks peculiar to banking is to be 
had in bankers blanket bonds, of 
which there are four principal forms, 
including Form 5 especially designed 
for savings banks. Commercial banks 
have a choice of two blanket bonds 
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broad in scope and one of narrower 
coverage. Bankers blanket bond 
standard Form No. 24 is the one in 
commonest use by American banks. 
Similar to it is Lloyd’s banks’ and 
trust companies’ policy—Form 
HANC (1955), also in use in this 
country. Bankers blanket bond 
standard Form 2 is similar to Form 
No. 24 but not as broad in coverage. 
These and other blanket bonds will 
be discussed in some detail in a sub- 
sequent article. Here we have space 
only to note that No. 24 gives insur- 
ance against dishonesty of officers 
and employees; also against loss of 
property through burglary, robbery, 
larceny, false pretenses, misplace- 
ment, destruction, etc., anywhere, 
including in transit by messenger; 
and optionally, with adjustment of 
the premium, insures against various 
forgery risks. 


Although a bank still needs vari- 
ous kinds of insurance policies to 
protect itself against numerous risks 
the existence of blanket coverage 
for certain risks materially reduces 
the number of policies required. The 
cost of a bankers blanket bond va- 
ries according to the amount of cov- 
erage, number of officers and em- 
ployees, optional coverages included, 
the particular form of the bond— 
whether Form No. 2 or No. 24—the 
bank’s experience rating, etc. Since 
Form No. 24, being broader, costs 
more, some banks use it for primary 


insurance and use Form No. 2 for 


excess coverage. 

Practically all banks use blanket 
bonds today. Some banks, however, 
because of their peculiar setup, stat- 
utory requirements, or premium 
costs, obtain fidelity protection un- 
der specific fidelity bonds. The 
A.B.A.’s standard form fidelity 
schedule bond is recommended for 
this purpose. It covers specifically 
named employees, each to a specified 
amount. Similarly, separate forms 
of burglary and robbery insurance 
are available, one for premises and 
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cone for messenger transit. Several 
thousand banks use one or both of 
these forms to provide coverage in 
excess of the amounts of their 
blanket bonds. Separate insurance 
against forgery of checks and sim- 
ilar instruments is likewise avail- 
able in the bankers limited forgery 
bond and the bankers blanket forg- 
ery and alteration bond. The former, 
favored by many small banks, is 
valuable chiefly in connection with 
savings accounts. Securities bonds 
are available to protect against 
losses due to accepting forged, coun- 
terfeited, altered or stolen securities. 
Banks which utilize the optional cov- 
erages of blanket bonds available for 
the foregoing risks of course do not 
require the separate policies just 
mentioned. For risks incident to the 
safe deposit business, which are not 
all covered by the bankers blanket 
bonds, special safe depository pol- 
icies are available, making possible 
a variety of coverages. 

A separate form, registered mail 
and express policy, is available to 
cover risks incurred in shipping, by 
registered mail or express, money, 
securities, or other valuables. There 
are several forms of first class mail 
insurance. Miscellaneous coverage 

r other risks. 


Two other phases of banking hav- 
ing insurance aspects need to be 
mentioned. 

One is trust activity in the per- 
sonal trust department and the cor- 


porate trust department. Where 
property is mortgaged the bank 
must make sure that it is adequately 
insured. Some banks themselves 
take out errors - and - omissions fire 
and extended coverage insurance to 
cover their interest in property on 
which they hold a mortgage. Banks 
managing real estate for any of sev- 
eral reasons need to make certain 
that the property is adequately pro- 
tected against fire and public liabil- 
ity hazards. Fiduciaries, moreover, 


are in some cases individually liable 
for personal injuries or property 
damage sustained by third parties 
on or about trust premises; and in 
handling real estate or businesses 
they are responsible for workmen’s 
compensation insurance. Work by 
contractors raises the possibility of 
other liability for banks concerned 
with trust properties. Various other 
risks incident to property manage- 
ment call for insurance by banks 
acting as trustees. 

The other above-mentioned phase 
of banking entailing insurance ques- 
tions of various kinds is covered by 
the term “customers’ insurance.” 
Credit life insurance enables the 
bank making consumer instalment 
loans to insure the life of the bor- 
rower for the duration of the loan. 
Banks are also concerned with cus- 
tomers’ insurance on commodities or 
other merchandise on consignment; 
with insurance of raw materials, 
goods-in-process, or finished prod- 
ucts against which the bank has 
made loans or advances; with fire, 
hail, and windstorm coverage for 
growing crops which are security for 
loans; and, similarly, insurance of 
livestock. All motor vehicle loans, 
moreover, entail risks to the lender 
for which insurance is the answer. 


Whatever their cause, losses in 
banking tend to deplete the capital 
and impair the safety of deposits. 
Losses from external hazards have 
been relatively minor and insurance 
against them is not burdensome. In- 
ternal risks are much greater. 
Against the latter, complete insur- 
ance for a bank may be prohibitive 
in cost, but reasonable insurance is 
not. It is estimated that from $8,- 
000,000 to $10,000,000 of undetected 
shortages now exist in banks. Insur- 
ance enables the banks to absorb 
those and other future losses as they 
are discovered or occur with the 
least possible impairment of profits 
and public confidence. 

HERBERT BRATTER 
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NORTH OF THE BORDER 


The Canadian Outlook Is Promising 


HE economic picture in Canada 
was darkened considerably by 
the stoppage of transportation 
on lines of the Canadian Pacific. 
This stoppage resulted from a 
strike called by the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen, which has a 
membership of only 6,000 but which 
prevailed upon all other operating 
employees of the company not to 
cross its picket lines. The strike 
followed prolonged negotiations be- 
tween the union and the company 
on wage increases and working con- 
ditions, ending in an arbitration 
court that upheld the company’s con- 
tention that firemen were not re- 
quired on diesel locomotives for 
yard switching and freight hauls. 
This was the only issue at stake and 
it involved the reassignment to 
other work of merely 200 firemen, 
who were assured of continued em- 
ployment without the loss of exist- 
ing pay, seniority, or promotion to 
the level of locomotive engineers as 
vacancies appeared. Of course, it also 
involved the question of hiring new 
firemen for switching and freight 
diesels and a consequent reduction 
in the union’s membership. The lat- 
ter question was the determining 
factor in the union’s strike call, with 
the approval of its international 
headquarters in Cleveland. 


Another Case of Interference 


This is another instance of United 
States labor leaders interfering di- 
rectly or indirectly in Canadian 
economic affairs, either by institut- 
ing strikes in Canada or supporting 
financially and otherwise employer- 
employee disputes in this country. 

Fortunately, the strike has been 
suspended, pending government 
hearings. 

The strike came on the threshold 
of a New Year generally regarded 
as promising Canada continued pros- 
perity. Probably no other country 
indulges in economic forecasting to 
the extent practiced in Canada. The 
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writer has read over 50 forecasts 
for 1957 made available by public 
authorities, trade organizations, 
business leaders, economists, and 
bankers. Many of these reports are 
contradictory, some even fantastic. 


One of the Contradictions 


An outstanding example of con- 
tradiction is that of statements 
made by two top-ranking members 
of the federal government cabinet. 
One minister has stated that total 
capital expenditures in 1956, the 
mainspring of the record economic 
expansion of that year, was about 
$7.5-billion, 25% greater than in 
1955, and even at that level planned 
expenditures of some kinds had to 
be postponed because of shortages 
of materials, labor, and money. 

Continuing, this authority went 
on: “Canadians are trying to bor- 
row at a rate which is outrunning 
the rate of savings by the rest of 
the community. Supply of savings 
in Canada and savings brought into 
Canada from abroad is greater than 
ever before—but the various de- 
mands for these savings have been 
increasing. . . . With the tendency 
for the over-all rate of spending to 
run ahead of the over-all rate of 
availability of goods and services, 
it is difficult to believe that it is 
either useful or desirable at this 
time to have the stimulus of con- 
tinued increases in consumer credit.” 

The other minister, while admit- 
ting that the Middle East crisis had 
brought new elements of uncertainty 
in world trade and that the demand 
for Canada’s major export materials 
was not as strong as a year ago, 


_ predicted that on the broad economic 


front production would sweep to new 
peaks and that heavier spending on 
consumer and industrial goods 
would shatter all records. 

The annual-meeting addresses of 
leading Canadian bankers conform 
to the views of the first-mentioned 
minister and suggest a consolidation 
of the great expansion of last year, 


together with further advances in 
certain sectors of the soundest char- 
acter to provide a better balanced 
economic structure. 

Undoubtedly there is a momentum 
in current business activity carried 
forward from 1956 which will have 
a sustaining influence for some time 
yet. Undoubtedly, too, there is much 
natural resource development to be 
finished this year and there are 
many new projects to be under- 
taken. Thus, work on the new &t. 
Lawrence Seaway, already well ad- 
vanced, will be pushed forward; the 
mid-Canada radar warning line will 
be completed this year and other 
defence installations made; further 
development of the western oil and 
natural gas fields is planned, mainly 
to supply the Pacific states; prelim- 
inary work on a vast new nickle de- 
posit in Manitoba will be started; 
and additional uranium mines will be 
brought to the productive stage. 


Some Dependence on U. S. Funds 


It is altogether probable that 
these and many other worthy proj- 
ects can be financed without much, 
if any, difficulty. But many other 
planned investments will depend con- 
siderably on the availability of capi- 
tal funds in the United States. Last 
year Canada depended on the New 
York market to a much greater ex- 
tent than in 1955 or 1954, with total 
new bond issues there amounting 
to nearly $450,000,000. 

Taking everything, favorable and 
unfavorable, in the Canadian econ- 
omy into account the writer ven- 
tures the opinion that the gross 
national product in 1957 will in- 
crease by about 5%, half of the rise 
recorded for last year, and half, also, 
of that predicted by some political 
and professional optimists. But this 
increase will be possible only if the 
United States imports from Canada 
larger quantities of iron ore, ura- 
nium, nickle, copper, lead, zinc, and 
asbestos,‘for all of which there will 
be greater productive capacity. 
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MARITAL DEDUCTION TRUSTS 


The Power of Appointment Trust Offers 
Many Advantages 


This is the fourth article in the 
author’s series on estate planning. 
He is Professor of Law at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado. 


viving spouse for the Federal 
estate tax marital deduction, 
the gift must be: 

(1) In fee—i.e., the wife must be 
given the full and absolute owner- 
ship; or 

(2) for life, 
estate; or 

(3) for life with a general power 
of appointment exercisable either 
during life or by will at her death; 
or 

(4) to a power of appointment 
trust; or 

(5) to an estate trust. 


T* QUALIFY a bequest to a sur- 


remainder to her 


Qualifying the Bequest 

It is believed that in most cases 
the power of appointment trust will 
be found the most desirable method 
of disposition. To qualify a bequest 
under a power of appointment trust: 

(a) The surviving spouse must be 
given the right to the income from 
the corpus for her life. This has 
been construed by the regulations 
to require that the trust must be 
designed to be income-producing. 
For this reason a trust that directs 
or authorizes the trustee to hold or 
invest in nonproductive assets will 
forfeit the marital deduction. Under 
general trust law a trustee, since he 
owes a duty to the income beneficiary 
to make the trust productive as well 
as a duty to the remainder to con- 
serve the capital, may not hold funds 
uninvested or in unproductive assets 
beyond a reasonable time. For this 
reason a trust making no reference 
to unproductive property will 
qualify. However, most wills con- 
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taining a marital trust will also 
create a residuary nonqualifying 
trust and, in the paragraph specify- 
ing the general powers of the 
trustee, will include the customary 
power to hold funds uninvested and 
to invest in growth stocks, etc. For 
this reason it is always wise to pro- 
vide expressly in the paragraph 
creating the marital deduction trust 
that “notwithstanding anything to 
the contrary contained in this will, 
the trustee of this trust shall not 
retain beyond a reasonable time any 
property which may be or become 
unproductive nor shall he invest in 
unproductive property.” 


Income Payments 


(b) The income must be payable 
at least annually. This requirement 
will rarely cause any difficulty. It 
means that there must be no discre- 
tionary power in the trustee to ac- 
cumulate income. If this is desired, 
the estate trust, discussed later, 
must be used. 

(c) The surviving spouse must be 
given a general power of appoint- 
ment over the corpus, exercisable 
either during life or by will at her 
death. A general ‘power means a 
power to appoint the property to 
herself, her creditors, her estate, or 
the creditors of her estate. If she 
has the power to appoint during life, 
she has the equivalent of outright 
ownership, since the capital is hers 
for the asking. Most testators there- 
fore prefer to restrict her power to 
one exercisable by will only. This 
is enough to qualify the bequest and 
will protect her against her own ex- 
travagance and possible demands of 
relatives and needy friends. 

(d) The power must be exercis- 
able in all events. This means that 
it may not be limited or restricted in 
any way or subject to any modifica- 


tion or lapse upon any later change 
in circumstances. Thus if the wife 
is given a power to encroach upon 
corpus, the amounts that may be 
withdrawn in any one year may not 
be fixed. It must be a power to with- 
draw all at any time. The power may 
not be conditioned on her not re- 
marrying nor may there be any 
binding agreement or understanding 
that she will not exercise the power. 
The objective here is to make cer- 
tain that any exercise of the power 
in favor of others during life will 
incur gift tax and, to the extent not 
exercised during life, will incur es- 
tate tax at her death. 

However, because of (c) above, 
the wife need only be given a testa- 
mentary power. Thus it is possible to 
restrict her rights during life to any 
extent desired. She may be given a 
limited power to encroach to the 
extent of $5,000 or $10,000 a year 
or no power at all, so long as she 
has the unlimited power to appoint 
by will at her death. 


Testamentary Rights 


(e) There must be no power in 
anyone else to appoint the corpus to 
persons other than the spouse. This 
requirement prevents the capital 
from passing to others and thus es- 
caping gift or estate tax. 

All that is needed to meet these 
conditions is a trust giving the 
spouse the income for life and the 
privilege of dictating who shall re- 
ceive the capital at her death. Con- 
siderable flexibility may be intro- 
duced by giving her limited invasion 
privileges during life and by author- 
izing the trustee to pay additional 
capital sums to her at any time or 
times and in any amount or amounts 
that he may determine. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 140) 
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SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming—and its application to banking systems 


Great 
ater Post-To-Check savings \ 
— ak BANK 
THE FIRST RECORD 
N 
be 
fac 
T 
an 
Ri 
Ri 
BANKING Fel 


The measure of your success with the new 
Post-To-Check System depends greatly 
upon fast, trouble-free microfilming. 


And you can make no wiser choice today than 
the Recordak Reliant. 


This sensational low-cost microfilmer intro- 
duces many conveniences to smooth your work 
flow and cut your operating expense. For ex- 
ample— 


1. A new high-precision aytomatic feeder all but 
ends possibility of missed pictures . . . lets even 
inexperienced clerks feed checks and statements 
by the handful. Documents which are fed crook- 
edly are automatically straightened out, and 
photographed without creasing or tearing. 


with Recordak Reliant 


2. Front, eye-level stacking of photographed doc- 
uments ends reaching and stooping. All controls 
are at operator’s fingertips. 


3. Speed . . . more than you'll ever need! Four 
hundred checks, for example, can be fed in one 
minute. 

4, Automatic cancelling in the microfilming run 
eliminates a separate operation. 


The Reliant also gives you the lowest per- 
picture cost—lets you photograph at 40-to-1 
reduction—get pictures of 62 checks and 10 
statements for just 1¢. Many additional featurcs 
—each reflecting the know-how acquired by 
Recordak and Kodak in 29 years of microfilm- 
ing research and development. 


How you can save $1 per account each year with 
Post-To-Check and a Recordak Reliant 


@ One posting clerk can easily 
handle 3000-3500 accounts,each 
averaging about 10 items per 
month. 


@ Fewer and less expensive book- 
keeping machines are required. 


@ Far less floor space is needed. 
A room 25 x 40 ft. is adequate 
for 16,000 accounts. 


@ Separate signature-checking 
and check-filing operations are 
eliminated. Both are done at 
time of posting. 

@ Peak billing periods and costly 


overtime are eliminated. 


@ Posting errors are reduced as 
much as 80%. 

@ Customer inquiries are re- 
duced about 50% by mailing 
statements monthly instead of 
quarterly.Good will is increased. 
e Audit control is sounder. 
And you get a complete audit 
every month. Trial balances are 
eliminated. 

e Funds cannot be transferred 
from one cycle to another, 
which discourages internal em- 
bezzlement. 


@ Stationery costs are cut sub- 


stantially. Even mailing charges 
are reduced, impossible as it 
sounds, 


e Film records save up to 99% 
of space formerly re- 

quired for carbon ledg- 

ers and deposit slips. i 

@ Reference is faster—the 
complete monthly record ofeach 
account is filed in one location 
on the film... can’t be altered 
without detection. 

e@ Fraudulent claims are dis- 
proved by your photographi- 
cally accurate film records. 


RECORDAK CORPORATION (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


New, free 
booklet gives 

you complete 
factson Post- 
To-Check System 
and the low-cost 
Recordak 

Reliant. 


415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send your free illustrated folder describing Recordak Post-To-Check System 


Name Position 


City State 


February 1957 
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Vacation Clubs for them 
mean more business for you! 


More and more families every year are finding 
Vacation Clubs the easy, painless way to pay 
for their vacations—in advance. 


When you make Vacation Club service avail- 
able at your institution, you do everyone a big 
favor. Your customers benefit: they put aside 
a small amount of money each week and, 
before they know it, have the extra money they 
need for a happy, carefree vacation. 


RTERS FOR MEMBERS OF 


DUE THIS WEE 


a 


You benefit, too, because Vacation Club 
members soon get acquainted with your staff 
and become excellent prospects for all your 


other services. 


We'll be happy to tell you how other insti- 
tutions are using Vacation Clubs to promote 
new business. Just drop us a note on your 


business letterhead. 


CHRISTMAS CLUB + VACATION CLUBS - SCHOOL 
SAVINGS - ALL-PURPOSE CLUBS - TAX CLUBS 


Christmas Club 


a Corporation 


Founded by Herbert F. Rawill 


230 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


BUILDS CHARACTER - BUILDS SAVINGS 
BUILDS BUSINESS FOR FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


BANKING 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 


ADVERTISING 


raw 


SELLING 


What to Do With $100,000,000 
Worth of Selling This Year 


the banks of this country with ideas and tools 

for selling their services to an expanding mass 
market. Our banks now serve about 100,000,000 cus- 
tomers, almost 50,000,000 families, and the years just 
ahead will see these numbers grow faster than ever 
before in history. The Business Building Bulletin will 
be closely geared to this greatest of opportunities. 

TEN YEARS AGO the commercial banks were spend- 
ing about $20,000,000 annually for advertising. In 
1948 it was $32,500,000. In 1951 it rose to $43,000,000, 
and in 1953, $61,000,000. Each year the amount grew 
and in 1956 was about $82,000,000. 

These figures are based on yearly surveys by the 
Advertising Department of the American Bankers 
Association. The 1957 survey now being tabulated 
indicates another substantial rise. 

This is just for advertising by commercial banks. 
Mutual savings banks swell this total by many mil- 
lions. Also every bank today, in addition to formal 
advertising, has some kind of a program of public 
relations and goodwill building or it couldn’t stay 
in business. 

It’s impossible to place any specific dollar cost or 
value on these extra-banking, community activities 
but they add up to an impressive total. For conveni- 
ence and simplicity let’s think in terms of a conserva- 
tive $100,000,000 although the actual expenditure 
would greatly exceed this amount. 

Ed Heming, head of the A.B.A. Advertising 
Department, estimates that most of this money will 
be spent this year, as last, to promote savings, check- 
ing, loans for buying automobiles, building and im- 
proving homes, travel and other personal and family 
services. Next month in BANKING he will present 
the results of the 1957 advertising survey in detail. 


ik HIS NEW section of BANKING will provide 


OPPORTUNITY UNLIMITED 


IN THE NEXT FIVE OR TEN YEARS banking has a chance 
to expand more than ever before in history, assum- 
ing the nation enjoys a reasonable degree of peace 
and that the guidance of our fiscal affairs remains in 
capable hands. 


In 1956 our gross national product reached a record 
rate of about $412-billion and bank deposits $217- 
billion. Going back to 1950 for a simple comparison, 
GNP was $285-billion and deposits $175-billion. Fore- 
casts of GNP ten years hence vary all the way from 
$535-billion to $600-billion depending on the opti- 
mism of the forecaster and the factors selected for 
emphasis. 

Bank deposits recently have been growing at an 
average annual rate of about $7-billion and will con- 
tinue to expand. 

Some banks will grow faster than others depending 
on location, population changes, management, mer- 
gers, and the effectiveness of their sales programs. 
The familiar listing of banks according to size will 
see some astonishing changes in relative size during 
these next few years. We can be sure of that. 

A good part of this growth will come from the 
commercial end of the business but banking’s great 
opportunity both in building volume and goodwill is 
in the direction of family and personal services. 


A VAST GROWING MARKET 


FAMILIES IN THE UNITED STATES now total almost 
50,000,000.The number is increasing almost.1,000,000 
yearly but, more important, the number with incomes 
of $4,000 or more is growing even faster. In 1950 
there were only 12,000,000 of these families and now 
there are 26,000,000 and in 1960 and estimated 
36,000,000. 

It requires no depth interviews or motivation stud- 
ies to discover that practically all families have dol- 
lar problems sometime or other and are potential 
users of bank services for better living. 

BANKING’S Business Building Bulletin will be 
tuned in on this era of expanding need for bank serv- 
ices. It will report successful ideas being used by 
banks everywhere and provide help by the page-full 
for advertising and sales programs. That’s it, except 
for one thing more. The Bulletin will show from time 
to time how you can test your program and. make 
sure you are getting your money’s worth and full 
share of the coming expansion. 

William R. Kuhns . 
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Reports of Successful Promotions 


from Banks Throughout the Country 


The Kids Baked the Banker a Cake... 


A CAREFULLY planned program of school relations 
is well under way for another year at The Bank of 
Virginia, Richmond. 

It includes bank officers’ personal participation 
(by invitation) in classroom talks, assembly meet- 
ings, vocational guidance cooperation, teaching aids, 
films and bank tours — activities which, in the words 
of Vice-president Ralph F. Bagwell, who heads the 
school program, “could be carried along by any bank.” 

The statistical record for the last school year in- 
cludes 41 classroom talks by bank officers and senior 
staffers before 6,391 pupils. One home economics 
class baked a cake for the banker who addressed them. 

There were 35 film showings to a total audience 
of 1,500. Thirty classes visited the bank. Teachers 
were guests on Business-Education Day, and there 
were many school exhibits in the bank’s lobbies. 

Thorough planning has developed a simple routine. 
At each office in six cities one person is responsible 
for the school relations program. Prior to the open- 
ing of the fall term these bank people review the 
coming year’s written plan and available materials, 
such as American Bankers Association films and the 
booklet “Your Relations with Schools.” Teachers are 
notified that the materials are at hand, and told how 
to get them. Personal calls are also made by the 
bankers. 

Some 20,000 copies of the bank’s original booklet, 
“Financing a College Education in Virginia,’ have 
been distributed. This pamphlet, revised for the cur- 
rent year, gives costs at Virginia colleges, lists 
sources of information on scholarships, and provides 
an estimate sheet for plans to meet college expenses. 


Banks Aid Hungarian 
Relief Campaign 


FUND CAMPAIGNS for great causes — such as the 
relief of Hungary — get practical help from banks, 
particularly in counting, checking and tabulating the 
dimes and dollars collected by solicitors. 


A case in point is the recent Hungarian Relief Tag 


Day in Chicago. Harris Trust and Savings Bank gave 
its services, and some 5,000 canisters of money were 
processed in the bank’s vaults with the help of the 
staff. 

At the Brevoort Savings Bank, Bay Ridge, N. Y., 
there was a variation of the service idea. Inside the 
entrance the bank set a big bin, painted with the 
Hungarian colors, into which the community was in- 
vited to put clothing for refugees. 

“That bin,” said President Richard A. Brennan, 
“is in mute protest to the brutality being wreaked on 
a liberty-loving people and is but a slight effort to 
alleviate distress.” 
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New Platform for Lobby Displays 


GEORGIA Railroad Bank and Trust Company, 
Augusta, has a lobby display device so constructed 
that varied products of local industry can be shown 
without changing the chassis of the exhibiting 
vehicle. 

It’s a display platform based on “floating weight” 
—a series of rods to support light plywood boxes set 
at angles. fhe platform, covered with leatherette, has 
no visible support; two planks are set some distance 
in from the bottom to hold the structure. 

A high gloss enamel was used on a hanging sup- 
port for photos and artwork. The front is tiled so 
that recessed floods at the base illuminate the art- 
work without glare. 

The bank’s exhibit program, recently started, is 
keyed to the theme “What Augusta Makes, Makes 
Augusta.” President Sherman Drawdy sent personal 
advance letters to local manufacturers inviting them 
to display their wares. The response was 100%, and 
the exhibit schedule is filled for several months. 


**FUN 
FUND”’ 


THE LABEL was new to us — and appealing, too — 
so we pass it along. 

The newscaster for a morning radio program spon- 
sored by Union Dime Savings Bank, New York City, 
got a letter from a depositor who is about to retire. 
He told the radio man (Harry Hennessey, WOR) that 
he had an “Enjoyment Fund” at the bank, to which 
he added every month. 

Both the station and Union Dime liked the idea 
and it was mentioned in the commercial. 

“You know,” Mr. Hennessey told his audience, “I 
think people so often tie in the word savings with 
emergencies and rainy days. Of course, those are 
important reasons for saving — but I think the man 
who makes a point of saving for the pleasant things 
of life also has a great idea, for he looks on saving 
as fun and not just as a solemn duty. So why not 
open your Enjoyment Fund,” etc. 
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Gold scale, silver yardstick at Central Bank & Trust Co., Miami. 


HELPFUL BOOKLETS 
TO ASSIST YOU 


ORKED 


Weight in Gold, 


Height in Silver 


FOLKS IN MIAMI can now measure their weight 
in terms of gold, and the dollar value of their height 
in silver. 

A scale in the lobby of Central Bank & Trust 
Company provides these free services — and they’re 
really popular. A customer weighing in at 180 pounds 
finds that his gold value is $94,500 at the established 
U.S. Government figure. His height of 5’ 11” comes 
to $662.66 in silver dollars, which are stacked in 
tubes at the side of the measuring gauge. 

The bank plans to make the service a permanent 
feature. It will be moved occasionally to home shows 
and other community exhibitions. 
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Wachovia Bank and Trust Company, Winston-Salem, N.C., is’ using lobby 
. displays. in connection with its part in the A.8.A.’s savings promotion cam- Pale. 
tellers and other contact people call them to the attention of customers and _ = ——_ Loge 
: 7 5. @ day as guests of The First National Bank of Memphis. The | 
and "then heard talks by officers on operations, credits, ond 
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Bank Buys Reindeer 


PITTSBURGH’S Highland Park Zoo 
now has some reindeer, thanks to Mel- 
jon National Bank and Trust Company. 

Two arrived from Lapland, via an animal farm, in 
time for Christmas. Two more came later — from 
Norway. 

The idea for this present to the children popped 
up when officials of the bank heard that there had 
been no reindeer in the Pittsburgh district since 
1941. 


Public Relations in the Vault 


PEAK PERIODS in the safe deposit department are 
opportunities for constructive public relations, 
Robert O. Smith, assistant cashier of Central 
National Bank, Cleveland, reminded the New York 
State Safe Deposit Association. 

“At such times,” he suggested, “guard against the 
hurried greeting, the sharp toss of the access card 
across the counter, the quick reference to the identi- 
fication file, the hastily pencilled ‘O.K.,’ the nervous 
glance to the next customer in anticipation of the 
same procedure all over again. 

“If the tempo has to be stepped up, do it in such 
a way that the customer will not feel he’s in an assem- 
bly line. Take the few extra seconds necessary to give 
him the impression that you are glad he came in; that 
you’ll see he gets the courteous, efficient service he 
has every right to expect; and that 
you will look forward to his next 
visit.” 
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organizations is a service that has demonstrated its public 
Adee relations value countless times. Here, for example, isa 
display set up in a window of Fidelity Trust 
Pittsburgh, for the Associated Artists of that city. Thebank 
felt the project would “enhance the cultural aspect of the 


PLANNING—G. Edwin Heming, manager, and key members 
of the A.B.A. Advertising Department discuss the “Saver’s 
Friend” program. (Clockwise from upper left, Messrs. Heming, 


ADS and AIDS 


This is your A.B.A. ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT | 
What i it fous Sn how it does it 


Jos. R. Fehrenback, Jos. D. Forsberg, Insley Hann, Lysle P. 
Hawkins, Howard Peterson and Lawrence Van Doren.) 


THE BASIC IDEA... of the A.B.A. 
Advertising ‘Department is to help 
member banks with their local ad- 
vertising. It does this by supplying 
information, suggestions and actual 
advertising material. 


OVER 9,000 USERS... Approxi- 
mately 60% of the banks of the 
country use services of the A.B.A. 
Advertising Department. No other 
organization exerts such a powerful 


influence on nation-wide bank adver- 
tising, or extends helpfulness on 
such a scale to anywhere near this 
many banks. 


COMPLETE FACILITIES. ..The adver- 
tising Department includes men and 
women with long experience in bank 
advertising and related advertising 
fields. In the department are special- 
ists in planning, writing, laying out, 
designing and producing advertis- 


CREATING—A new statement enclosure takes shape on the 
drawing board in the A.B.A. Advertising Department, as 
copy, art, and production personnel confer. 


ing material. A trained and expe- 
rienced staff handles the tens of 
thousands of individual orders and ~ 
guides them through the intricate | 
steps of processing, imprinting, fin- | 
ishing and ultimate delivery in final % 
form to the local bank. Material is | 


supplied to banks in complete, per- © 


sonalized form, and appears locally © 
as the production of the issuing © 
bank; has the impact of material % 
prepared exclusively by or for the = 
issuing bank. 


SERVICING—This Kardex cabinet houses the records cover- 
ing orders received during the last decade from 9000 mem- _ 
ber banks. Last year, the servicing division of the ABA. 
Advertising Department filled 18,838 orders. 


. PRODUCING—It takes many steps to finalize advertising 
ideas into effective advertisements. The A.B.A. Advertising 
Department works closely as a team to accomplish that result. 
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Hihat sell SERVICES 


Specific Services of Your 


A.B.A. ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


Newspaper Mat Services 


PROOFS-IN-ADVANCE PLAN 


This service is for banks that want to advertise a variety of indi- 
vidual services. Subscribers are sent a group of sample proofs each 
month (more than 260 a year) from which they select the ads they 
want to use. Ads, which are keyed to current conditions, are then 
supplied in mat form, complete with headline, illustration, and 
body copy — ready for the newspaper to add the bank’s name at 
the bottom. Each subscriber is entitled to choose and use 52 ads 
in a year. Ads are 2 columns by 6 inches in size. Annual subscrip- 
tion, $49.50. 


INFORMATIVE SERVICE 


A series of 52 advertisements, 2 columns wide, in mat form. Ads 
deal with the money side of everyday problems, tell how your bank 
plays a useful part. The illustrations and typography follow a pat- 
tern that gives the series a continuity of appearance. Subscription 
price is $59.50. 


SPECIAL SERIES 


The A.B.A. Advertising Department prepares special series of 
newspaper mats on many subjects. Each series is sold complete in 
mat form as a unit. Among the subjects covered are: 

Automobile Loans * Bank by Mail « Checking Accounts « Christmas 
Club « General Loans « Home Improvement Loans « Installment 
Loans * Mortgages « Personal Loans « Savings Accounts « Special 
Checking Accounts. 


Direct Mail Material 


Scores of folders and blotters are available 
on all current banking services, including 
checking accounts, savings, various loan 
subjects (such as auto, personal, home 
improvement, appliance, and general), safe 
deposit, and mortgages, as well as trust 
services. Also, there are several booklets 
on banking and trust services which can 
be most valuable in building goodwill and 
new business for your bank. New material 
is produced monthly, year after year. 


SCHOOL SAVER NEWSPAPER 


Published 3 times during the school year, 
School Saver is designed for bank distri- 
bution to youngsters in the 9-through-14 
age group. Contents tie in with their inter- 
ests, are keyed to their reading and com- 
prehension level; and the value of saving 
is stressed in every issue. You choose be- 
tween an edition which refers to bank 
savings accounts and one which refers to 
school savings accounts. 
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services. All posters are 2114” by 311 


sent to member banks “on approval.” 


showing. 


...that sell SERVICES 


Window and Lobby Display Services 


The A.B.A. new poster series for 1957 is now ready. It includes 4 sets of posters, 
with photographic illustrations, advertising a wide range of banking and trust 
in size, and are printed in attractive colors 
by the Photogelatine process. Upon request, any or all sets, described below, will be 


Poster sets will be shipped 
in a sturdy storage carton 
to keep them flat, fresh and 
clean until used. All posters 
in each set delivered at one 
time. You can choose and 
schedule subjects well in 
advance of actual time of 


SAVINGS POSTERS with forceful appeals to emotion and logic, 
link thrift to the attainment of basic human goals. These posters 
are calculated to attract new savers — and to stimulate present 
depositors to save regularly. Stressed is the desirability of saving 
systematically at your bank. A packaged set of 12 $18.00 


COMMERCIAL POSTERS feature the popular services of commer- 
cial banks: Checking accounts, safe deposit, banking by mail; auto 
loans, home improvement loans, personal loans, mortgages; plus an 
institutional message. Complete set of 12 $18.00 


TRUST POSTERS outline the advantages of using your various 
trust services. By displaying these posters on your premises, you 
reach customers of other departments with your trust story at a 
time convenient for arranging interviews with your trust officer. 
The set of 12, like the other sets described in this folder, sent 
on approval. $18.00 


3 NEW HOLIDAY POSTERS, covering Independence Day, Thanks- 
giving, and Christmas, can be used effectively in alternation with 
other A.B.A. posters. (Note that holiday themes are NOT included 
in the 1957 savings, commercial, and trust sets.) The set of 3....$4.50 


DISPLAY FRAMES AND LAMPS _— New table or win- 
dow model frame, appearing in all illustrations of 
posters above, is made of satin-finished fluted alu- 
minum, has two sturdy metal feet. Frame is double- 
faced: Will display two posters (one on either side). 
Gray masonite backboard is furnished at no extra 
cost, so that a single poster may be displayed if 
desired. Model #6F 1: $12.50. New floor model display 
frame (not illustrated here) won’t tip: 21-pound 
chrome-plated steel base-plate keeps it steady and in 
place. Frame is otherwise exactly like table or window 


model described above, except that instead of feet it 
has a 3-rod steel pedestal finished in black. Model 
#6F2: $25.00. The frames allow for attachment of 
one or two special display lamps, as needed. Lamps 
are also available from the A.B.A. Advertising 
Department, at $8.50 each. Lamps, which shed a good 
bright light, are metal, with silver-mist finish; come 
complete with two 40-watt T-10 frosted bulbs, switch 
and 9-foot approved U.L. cord and plug. For lamps to 
fit frames described, specify model #56L1. 
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DS and AIDS Ase) ...that sell SERVICES 


Special Savings Campaign 
‘The BANK is the Saver’s Best Friend’’ 


continuous flow of special advertising material designed 

to help member banks attract more savings business is 
being produced by your A.B.A. Advertising Department, in 
cooperation with the Committee on Savings and Mortgage 
Development. A special savings campaign, featuring the 
theme “The Bank is the Saver’s Best Friend,” has been adopted 
by banks in all 48 states and the District of Columbia. 
These banks include institutions in all deposit classifications, 
large and small. The A.B.A. goal is to keep the campaign and 
its basic theme spreading . . . into every bank and into the 
mind of every prospect for savings. 


The elements in this nation-wide program of savings pro- 

2 motion at the local level include: Newspaper ads, folders, blot- 
the trp?” ters, posters, display cards; booklets on helpful topics such as 
s "Definitely, doar; let's do tt again controlling family finances, paying for the new baby, financ- 
ing a college education, teaching youngsters to save, saving 

your way to happiness; a dime saver and a budget calculator ; 

nae radio announcements and television commercials. A free kit 

Why ees eee without of promotional material, including an outline for staff meet- 

ps . ings, a display idea book, and news releases, is furnished to 


matters; and many 
are yours to use. We invite =e ; each bank participating in the program. 


It is recommended that this program be augmented by 
BANK NAME GOES HERE every possible means each bank can employ to make the 
“Saver’s Friend” theme a living reality. 


THe BANK 1's THE SAVER'S BEST FRIEN 


If you haven’t examined the samples of the savings aids and the other features 
of this special program which were sent to every member bank, now is a good time 
to do so. Upon request, the A.B.A. Advertising Department will gladly send you an 
extra copy of the entire mailing. If you aim to increase your savings deposits in 
1957, here is the ammunition to help your bank hit the mark. 


FILL IN, CLIP, AND MAIL FOR SAMPLES 
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A.B.A.: National Public Relations Task Force 


The scope of A.B.A. public relations services and activities is tremendous. Specific 
items number in the thousands. Subject areas include all aspects of bank public 
relations. For example: 


Research findings Executive development program 


Diversified promotional and advertising service Farm public relations aids 


Speech service Press relations and publicity aids 


Films and film material BANKING reprints 


Public relations textbook and course through Exhibits and exhibit material 


the American Institute of Banking 
Television kinescopes, scripts and ideas 
Public relations course through 


the Graduate School of Banking Finance Forum material 


Public information and assistance 


Educational material on banking 


Business development aids 
and bank services 


School and teacher aids 
Human relations booklets and course material 


Personnel administration and 
personnel relations aids Banking recruitment aids 


Public relations tie-ins with other Public relations booklets and folders 


organizations, groups and industries Television tie-ins 
Staff education and training aids Loan scholarship program 


Public relations program aids Public relations news and information 
Government relations program through BANKING and the Library 


Public Relations Local Delivery 


A.B.A. provides information and aids which help individual banks improve their LOCAL 
DELIVERY of deeds and words to earn better public relations in their own communities. 


Banker Speaks 


in Public Relations Series 
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FOR THE LOCAL BANKER! 


According to a recent report of the A.B.A. Public Relations 
Council, ‘“‘The public relations work of The American Bankers 
Association is the daily work of many departments and many 
eople.” 

. This work is reflected daily through information, materi- 
als, guidance and assistance to member banks — the inquiring 
local banker or bank group! 

Details are summarized in two current reports, both avail- 
able through the Public Relations Council: 


(1) A.B.A. Public Relations Aids for Member Banks: 


(2) Public Relations Council Annual Report, 
October 1956. 


On request, interested bankers may also obtain from the 
Council a handy package of literature describing A.B.A. pub- 
lic relations tools. 


SPEECH SERVICE 


ABA. Public Relations Couneil 
ney and banking 


Over 21,000 copies of 35 dif- 
ferent banking speeches have 
been used by bankers to ad- 
dress varied audiences. 


und Tools you can use 


PUBLIC RELATIONS SOURCES 
Books 


Aloig, William. Public Opinion. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
New York. 1939. 


Baus, Herbert M. Public Relations at Work. Harper & Brothers. 
New York. 1945. 


Baus, Herbert M. Publicity: How to Plan, Produce and Place It. 
uarper & Brothers. New York. . 


Bernays, Edward L. Public Relations. University of Oklahoma Press. 


Norman, Ckiahore. 1952. 


A.B.A. has prepared a list of basic public rela- 
tions sources, including 32 books and 12 other 
sources from which bankers can obtain essen- 
tial public relations information and aids. 


Preseu ting 


A NEW COURSE IN~' eh 
HUMAN RELATIONS 

FOR BANK STAFF PEOPLE 


‘ 
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A.B.A. 
FILM GUIDE 
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Public Relations National Umbrella 
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Public Relations- Research 


A.B.A. uses research as an approach to the solu- 
tion of public relations problems through a constant 
search for information and ideas. 


Survey on consumer financial habits, knowledge of 
banking services, and financial outlook covered a 
national cross-section of approximately 5,600 families 
in the United States. 


THE WIFE PAYS MORE PRINCIPAL | MANY FAMILY BILLS 
FAMILY BILLS THAN THE HUSBAND | ARE STILL PAID BY CASH 


RENT OR MORTONGE UTILITIES RENT OR MORTGAGE BILL 
| Check-68% Cash-32% 
| 


)) UTILITIES BILL 
Husbond-43% Wife-S7% Check 


ail Cash- 43% 
TELEPHONE BILL 


L | 


“Wushond-24% Wife-76% | 


FINANCE SAVINGS CREDIT 
BANK COMPANY LOAN 


Research turns up (a) useful knowledge and direction 

for A.B.A.’s national public relations program, (b) am- 

munition for publicity, and (c) guidance for member 
eer bank plans and actions. 


oe Motivation research represents an effort to get 

at fundamental attitudes of consumers toward 

roves. a banks, bankers, competing institutions, and 
various financial services. 


17% 
* 4% 


Public Relations Cooperation 


A.B.A. plans, works and cooperates — on public rela- 
tions activities of mutual interest — with other organ- 


b — ized banking groups and with non-banking groups. 


should 
your child 
bea 


Over 600,000 copies of a booklet BANKER? 
on Should Your Child Be a Banker? 
have been distributed on request. 
The booklet is a reproduction of 
an ad run by the New York Life 
Insurance Company in three na- 


w 
. N 
A.B.A. encourages “third-person endorse- tional magazines, Ss 
ment” of banking functions and services. oS 
This Du Pont article is a case in point. “a 


FRED F. FLORENCE 
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MORTON GONTHEIMER 
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BANKS ARE PREPARED 


Personal and family money management has be- 
come a.subject of wide discussion in our newspapers, 
books, and magazines, over our radio and television 
stations. 

Why is this so? Probably because the world of fi- 
nance has become increasingly complex. Investments, 
budgeting, savings, insurance, estate planning, secu- 
rity, borrowing — at every move and turn, the family 
finds itself face to face with financial problems. 

Few families in the country are expert enough to 
feel they can make their way through this financial 
maze unscratched. Nor need they make their way by 
themselves, unaided and without advice. For there 
are institutions on hand within the community that 
are prepared to help them — to understand the com- 
plexities of finance, then to decide on the best path 
for them. 


First among such institutions is the bank, for this 
is the only one with a wide fund of knowledge in all 
financial matters. It’s easy to understand why this is 
so. The banks provide the transportation system on 
which all financial transactions move. No one in the 
business community takes a step without a bank 
being involved. By necessity, therefore, the neighbor- 
hood family banker becomes familiar with every 
aspect of personal money management. 


Banks are prepared to offer the benefit of this 
experience and knowledge. A bank, like every busi- 
nessman, wants its customers to stay out of money 
troubles so that they will continue to make use of its 
services. It wants them to grow in the financial sense 
for the more prosperous its customers are, the more 
family services the bank will be. able to sell. 


Simple Budget Form 


A family budget will not save or spend money. .What 
* it will do is shed light on what happens to the family 
dollar, and in that way help to guide saving and 


spending. The heart of the family budget is an 
income-outgo chart, figured on a weekly basis. Here 
is how to arrive at the figures: 


| 
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Family Assets and Liabilities 


It’s a good idea to know just where your family 
stands financially. Your curiosity will be satisfied, 


Age 


ASSETS 
Cash: On hand 
In checking account 
Savings: Commercial banks 
Mutual savings banks 
U.S. Savings Bonds (at maturity) 
Postal Savings System 
Life insurance (Cash value) 
Annuities (Cash value) 
Stocks 
Bonds 
Real Estate: Own home 
Other property 
Mortgages 
Value of business or profession 
Notes held 
Car 
Household effects 
Others 


CURRENT INCOME 
Salary: Yours 
Others contributing to household 
(How long will these salaries continue? 
Will they increase? 
Interest 
Dividends 
Others 


decrease? 


FUTURE INCOME 
Social Security: Starts when 
How much 
Pension plans: Start when 
How much 
Life insurance proceeds 
Annuities proceeds 
Other insurance policies (health, accident, etc.) 
Expected inherited property 
Other sources 


Dependents: 


remain the same?) 


certainly. But more important, this can give you an 
idea of what you can afford — now and in the future. 
Here’s the way to arrive at your true financial profile: 


Wife 


Children 
Others 


LIABILITIES 
Debts 


Unpaid bills 
Installment payments 
Others 


CURRENT OUTGO 
Fixed expenses 
Day-to-day expenses 
Savings 


FUTURE OUTGO 
Education 

Travel plans 
New car 


Purchase of home 
Others 


& 

‘ 
q 
7 TOTAL TOTAL 
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Interior view of First National 
Bank of Aitkin, Minnesota 


“The modern bank today must operate with the greatest speed and efficiency 


and without:our Brandt coin handling machines, this would be impossible.” 


The above quotation is taken from a letter received from the First 
National Bank of Aitkin, Minnesota, reproduced herewith. 


well in their daily transactions include eight Brandt Automatic 
Cashiers, one electrically operated Brandt Coin Sorter and Count- 
er and one motor driven Brandt Coin Counter and Packager. COIN HANDLING PRODUCTS 


The Brandt coin handling machines that are serving this bank so 4) ‘ x AT 


like many banks throughout the land the First National Bank of 
Aitkin has equipped each of its tellers with a Brandt Automatic 
Cashier. 


BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIER CO. 
WATERTOWN Established 1890 WISCONSIN 


“Brandt’’ and **Cashier’’ registered United States Patent Office and Canadian Trade Marks Office 
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The Utah Bankers Association is cooperating in the promotion of soil testing by farmers. Fred H. Thompson, assistant 
cashier and assistant trust officer, Cache Valley Banking Company, Logan, Utah, right, is shown presenting a soil sampling 
tube and materials for collecting soil samples to Coe Larkin, a Smithfield farmer 


News for Country Bankers 


This department is edited by 
Mary B. LEACH of BANKING’S staff. 


Livestock Marketing Panel 


QUESTION and answer Livestock 
Marketing Panel sponsored by 

the Bucklin State Bank, Bucklin, 
Mo., attracted a large audience of 
farm customers and favorable news- 
paper publicity, according to Cashier 
R. H. Stockdale. The panel was com- 
posed of buyers and sellers of live- 
stock, representatives of the Kansas 
City Stock Yards Booster Club, ra- 
dio stations, and newspapers who 
serve farm people with market news. 
The 2-hour program was climaxed 


with a social hour, during which. 


members of the panel discussed per- 
sonally with farmers current prob- 
lems related to livestock marketing. 


Utah Promotes Soil Tests 


TAH STATE AGRICULTURAL COL- 
LEGE, the Utah Bankers Associa- 
tion, and the National Plant Food 


Institute, jointly are sponsoring a 
program to promote increased use 
of soil tests by Utah farmers as a 
means of increasing efficiency in 
agriculture. 

The Institute is bearing part of 
the cost of the soil testing program, 
which includes supplying two soil 
sampling tubes, free, to interested 
Utah bankers. Bankers, in turn, 
lend the tubes to their farmer-bor- 
rowers. 

Another phase of the joint pro- 
gram includes the distribution of 
instructional leaflets and soil car- 
tons by the college to the banks, free 
of charge. 


Kentucky's “Green Gold” 


HE Kentucky Bankers Associa- 

tion has recently distributed to 
member banks an effectively illus- 
trated brochure, Green Gold. 

This publication is based on a 
study made by the U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice in eastern Kentucky and was 
developed by the KBA in cooperation 


with the Kentucky Department of 
Economic Development, the Ken- 
tucky Department of Conservation, 
and the U. S. Forest Service. 

The purpose of the booklet, ac- 
cording to KBA Executive Secretary 
Ralph Fontaine, “is to aid in bring- 
ing the opportunities for wood-using 
industries in Kentucky to the atten- 
tion of out-of-state concerns and to 
encourage the further development 
of local industries.” 


Income Tax Short Course 


| Men the past two years the First 
National Exchange Bank of Ro- 
anoke, Va., and the Department of 
Agricultural Economics of Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, 
have conducted a Farm and Small 
Business Income Tax Short Course 
for bankers, lawyers, accountants, 


Internal Revenue agents, and others . 


who assist farmers and small busi- 

nessmen in compiling tax records. 

The first course, a 2-day affair, 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 84) 
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ASSURED EYE-COMFORT®” 
that you can depend on 


CURTIS FORTY-SIXTY SERIES are hight 
efficient direct-indirect luminaires wit 
Alzak Aluminum, white Fluracite or fine- 
ribbed plastic side reflectors. 


CURTIS PRINCESS 5000 SERIES are 
plastic-sided luminous indirect luminaires 
that provide a shadowless, glare-free 
illumination. 


CURTIS EYE-COMFORT® are of Alzak 
Aluminum or white Fluracite on steel and 
available louvered or unlouvered or with 
glass or plastic lenses and panels. 


Bookkeeping Department 
First Wisconsin National Bank of Milwaukee 
Architect, Edwin Kraus, Milwaukee 


You can depend on a Curtis Bank Lighting System to pro- 
vide Assured Eye-Comfort® Lighting that is high-level, 
quality illumination, properly distributed and free from 
direct and reflected glare. 


Any one of the three Curtis luminaires shown here will 
assure you of an Eye-Comfort® lighting system that will 
increase employee productivity by eliminating the hours 
lost to headaches and fatigue due to eye-strain caused by 
improper lighting. 


So assure your employees’ eye-comfort with a Curtis 
Assured Eye-Comfort® Bank Lighting System. Information 


on all Curtis Assured Eye-Comfort® Bank Lighting Systems 
is available. Send the coupon below. 
; CURTIS LIGHTING, INCORPORATED 


LIGHTING, INC. 6135 W. 65th St., Chicago 38, Illinois 


CURTIS LIGHTING, INC., Dept. F-9, 6135 W. 65th St., Chicago 38, Illinois g 


Please send information on Curtis Assured Eye-Comfort® Bank Lighting . 
Systems to 


in Los Angeles: 242 S. Anderson St., 
Los Angeles 33, California 


in Canada: 195 Wickstead Ave., 
Toronto 17, Canada 


Affiliation... 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 82) 
was held in December 1955 with 
about 100 attending. It was so suc- 
cessful that the sponsors repeated 
this year, giving a 3-day course the 
first week in December with approxi- 
mately 125 attending. 

Cooperating agencies include the 
U. S. Internal Revenue Service, Vir- 
ginia Department of Taxation, and 
the U. S. Social Security Agency. 

The curriculum covers these broad 
general subjects: “Federal and State 
Income Tax”; “Social Security 
Taxes”; and “Preparation of Federal 
Tax Returns.” The first two days 
of the 1956 course were devoted to 
a discussion of various aspects of 
“Federal and State Income Taxes,” 
including income tax filing require- 
ments, forms, and declarations; 
gross income; deductions; capital 
and ordinary gains and losses; 
credits against the tax; net operat- 
ing losses; and Internal Revenue ap- 
peal procedure. 

Dr. Harry M. Love, head of the 
Department of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, and W. J. Nuckolls, Jr., As- 
sociate Extension Agricultural 
Economist, VPI, works with the 
First National Exchange in the de- 
velopment of the program; arranges 
for speakers; and handles other in- 
cidental details. No registration fee 
is levied and the First National Ex- 
change takes care of a good many 
of the incidental expenses, including 
a social hour at the conclusion of 
the course. - 

“The conference this year was 
such a success,” writes Vice-presi- 


dent Murray G. Via, “it was felt by 
those attending that another con- 
ference should be held in 1957 and 
we anticipate that at least 200 peo- 
ple will attend.” Mr. Via heads the 
bank’s Farm Credit and Service De- 
partment. 


Gift Used to Promote Bank 


URING a recent Farm and Home 

Show in Dadeville, Ala., the 
Bank of Dadeville rented a booth 
and as its contribution to the local 
Girl Scout campaign donated the 
booth to the Scouts. 

The bank placed a sign in the 
booth reading: “This space donated 
by the Bank of Dadeville as a public 
service to the Girl Scouts.” The 
Scouts sold cookies and sweets and 
made a good profit. “From the many 
comments we have heard, we feel 
that such institutional advertising 
is excellent,’’ reports President Rob- 
ert H. Wilder. 


New Farm Loan Bulletin 


TO FARMERS” is the title 
of a bulletin (No. 672) re- 
cently issued by the Agricultural 
Experiment Station of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri’s College of Agricul- 
ture. In a preface to the publication 
the authors review the need of 
credit and discuss the “Principles of 
Planning.” 
In a chapter devoted to “Sources 
of Credit,” the bulletin discusses the 
services offered by commercial 


The winning 4-H Club in the Dallas County, Iowa, annual achievement con- 
test was rewarded by having the Dallas County Bankers Association pay 
its expenses to Chicago to attend the International Live Stock Exposition. 
DCBA President Bergen A. Raynor, why is assistant cashier, Perry (lowa) 
State Bank, far right, accompanied the group. While in Chicago the group 
was given a tour and luncheon by the Harris Trust and Savings Bank. Harris 
Trust President Kenneth V. Zwiener is shown second from right, and Assistant 


Cashier Gilbert J. McEwen is shown at far left. 
leaders are also shown in the picture 


Some of the 4-H Club 


banks, Farmers Home Administra. 
tion, Federal Land banks, individuals 
and organizations, Production Greg 
associations, life insurance ¢om. 
panies, and other credit sources, 4 
complete listing is made of the log. 
tion of commercial banks in Missouri 
by geographical group areas, county, 
and town, or city. Similar listings 
are given for PCAs and National 
Farm Loan Associations. 

The cover picture shows |, 
Harper, president, Sturgeon (Mo,) 
State Bank and state chairman, Na- 
tional 4-H Foundation, consulting 
with a farm customer. 


Bazemore Is Honored 


{ po Ware County (Georgia) Agri- 
cultural Program Planning Con- 
mittee recently honored George M 
Bazemore, president, First National 
Bank of Waycross, for his promo 
tion of agriculture and work for 
farm families. Master Farmer Bl 
dred B. Lee presented a silver trophy 
to Mr. Bazemore and paid tribute to 
his efforts “to bring about better 
production and marketing of farm 
products and enlarged horizons of 
living for farm families.” 


Attracting Personnel 


A® an example of the increasing 
, pressure on small bank manage- 
ment and the urgency of creating 
within “our smaller banks an envi- 
ronment which will attract proper 
personnel,” Joseph C. Welman, vice 
president of the A.B.A., in an at- 
dress before the midwinter meeting 
of the Wisconsin Bankers Associa- 
tion, commented: 

“Today we are expected to know 
something of monetary policy and 
fiscal policy. Certainly we cannot 
and should not presume to be abso 
lute authorities on such matters. 
However, the public is hearing much 
about the present ‘tight money’ 
policy, and they are interested in it 
and are forming impressions and 
conclusions about it. The public does 
expect from us some knowledge of 
what is being done, why it is being 
done, and the aims and objectives 
of those responsible for it. There is 
increasing danger that banks wil 
be the scapegoats in this situation 

“Then, too, most of us have 4 
locked-in position in sizable amounts 
of existing term and real estate 
loans at old, lower rates; and We 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 153) 
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When you air condition, do it right, with 


Individual Office Temperature Control 


ERE’S THE control system that gets 
H the most for everyone—out of 
any air conditioning investment. 

Your employees enjoy truly comfort- 
able, energetic working conditions. 
Your customers are put into a more 
pleasant and receptive mood. And if 
you have tenants—they are more satis- 
fied, too. 

In public areas, multi-desk offices and 
lounges, strategically placed Honeywell 
Thermostats eliminate pockets of dis- 


Honeywell Room Thermostats save 
you money, too. They eliminate winter 
heat waste caused by the opening of 
doors and windows. In the summer— 
Honeywell Individual Ofhce Thermo- 
stats prevent overcooling, thus reduc- 
ing power costs. 

Installation is simple, too—in both 
new and existing buildings. With all 
these comfort advantages and cost re- 
ductions, the installation amortizes 
quickly. So do right by your employ- 


ees, by your customers and by your 
pocketbook. Install Honeywell Indi- 
vidual Room Temperature Control. 


comfort. And there’s a Honeywell Ther- 
mostat in each individual office to pro- 
Vide the exact temperature desired. 


The Honeywell Round— 


world’s most popular thermostat. 


THIS COUPON 


MINNEAPOLIS- HONEYWELL REGULATOR CO, 
Dept. BK-2-57, 2727 4th Ave., South 
Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 


Gentlemen: 


Honeywell 
Fut we Control 


112 offices across the nation 


Without Cost or Obligation 


Please have one of your local Sales Engineers stop by to 
advise us on costs and possible applications for Honeywell 
Individual Room Temperature Control. 


Address. 
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Agricultural Credit in 1957 


A discussion of the factors likely to affect the demand fo 
and volume of bank credit and, from the banker's stang. 
point, some of the long-range implications of rapidly chang. 


HARRY W. SCHALLER 


This article by MR. SCHALLER is 
based upon his remarks at the Ninth 
National Credit Conference of the 
American Bankers Association in 
Chicago last month. The author is 
chairman of the Association’s Ag- 
ricultural Commission and is presi- 
dent of the Citizens First National 
Bank, Storm Lake, Iowa. 


HE national credit picture in- 

cluded loans to agriculture of 

approximately $21-billion dur- 
ing last season’s peak—an impres- 
sive volume of credit. Banks held 
the largest volume of any institu- 
tional group of lenders. The effect 
of agricultural credit on the total 
credit picture appears to be magni- 
fied by the fluctuating nature of 
farm production, income, and in- 
vestments. 


Credit Demand and Volume Forces 


Let’s look first at the “forces at 
play” which will most likely have 
a bearing on the demand for and 
the volume of agricultural credit in 
1957. Even though we cannot pre- 
dict with a high degree of certainty 
the picture for the year ahead, we 
are forced to evaluate the credit 
outlook in planning our bank opera- 
tions. 

During the past 40 years, the vol- 
ume of bank credit to farmers has 
been associated in varying degrees 
with at least four factors: (1) Wide 
Swings in farm income; (2) outlook 
of farmers and lenders; (3) capital 
farm investment opportunities and 
needs; and (4) the borrowing ca- 
pacity (or credit base) of farmers. 

What are the developments rela- 
tive to these four sets of criteria? 
It looks like each will either be 
neutral or will contribute to a 
greater demand for farm credit in 
1957. This will be unfortunate for 
those who dislike tight money. Yet, 
from the standpoint of agriculture, 
these demands for more credit will 
generally reflect desirable develop- 
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ing farm credit needs 


ments, not the least of which is ap- 
parent strength in the farm income 
situation. Should the expected in- 
crease in farm income become real- 
ity, the average per capita net in- 
come of farmers from all sources 
will be only moderately below the 
all-time high of the year 1951. This 
is undoubtedly a strange sort of 
statement—particularly since we are 
still in the shadow of the great de- 
bate during the year just past. But 
in evaluating the credit picture—and 
notwithstanding a severe drouth and 
income decline in some areas—we 
must face the simple fact that the 
per capita net income of farmers is 
not far from the all-time high 
reached in the year 1951. This, un- 
doubtedly, has been a factor contri- 
buting to increased borrowing in 
many cases. If the United States 
Department of Agriculture Outlook 
for 1957 becomes reality, the level 
of income of farmers will eventually 
encourage additional borrowing. 


Effect of Income on Borrowing 


However, the positive effect of 
improved income on debt volume in 
the long run may—as it has in past 
years—hbe partly offset by increased 
repayment on new and old loans. 
Undoubtedly, many people hope this 
happens in 1957, particularly in 
drouth areas where increased credit 
volume in the short run in some 
cases has reflected not higher in- 
come but lower income and reduced 
repayment capacity. 

Income will have an even greater 
influence on borrowing if farmers 
and bankers become or remain op- 
timistic about the outlook this winter 
and early spring when a great bulk 
of the decisions are being made as 
to whether to invest or not to 
invest. Investment needs and op- 
portunities, combined with the out- 
look, likely hold more potential than 
any other factor to encourage credit 
expansion this year. For example, 
only a little imagination suggests 


that much mechanization is yet tp 
be done. Surely no one expects, ani 
very few hope, the trend towan 
more efficient-sized farms has stop. 
ped or even slowed down. This trend 
nationally requires additional credit 
for land and machinery investments, 


Farm Investment Fluctuations 


This is where the fluctuating ma. 
ture of farm investments comes into 
the picture. You see, in the case of 
machinery and other deferrable in- 
vestments, farmers have a built-in 
shock absorber to soften the blow 
of income recession and, conversely, 
to take up some of the slack when 
cash receipts are more favorable. 
In past years, as cash receipts went 
down, machinery investments were 
deferred; and as cash receipts went 
up, machinery purchases were typi- 
cally made at a rate exceeding the 
rate of depreciation. In 1957—even 
if American farmers do not meth- 
anize further—machinery and equip- 
ment investments must be at least 
as high as in 1956 just to keep up 
with depreciation of existing in 
ventories. Obviously, we don’t know 
exactly how much machinery the 
manufactures will sell. But we do 
know that those who are bidding 
for farm equipment industry stocks 
have become a little more optimistic 
in recent months and are betting 0 
increased sales—many of which you 
will help finance. 

Aside from machinery, investment 
opportunities of another sort have 
been creating—and will likely com 
tinue to create—increased demanés 
for more credit: I refer to the farm 
real estate situation. Of serious 
concern to many is the fact that the 
demand for and price of farm land 
has remained surprisingly strong. 
Several reasons have been advanced: 


Mechanization, as mentioned a few 
moments ago, has made it possible for 
individual farmers to farm more iand 
with the same or less labor. 

Reduced net income per acre or Pe 
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unit of livestock has motivated farmers 
to increase acreages or livestock num- 
bers so as to maintain a satisfactory 


income. 
Acreage reductions on some farms 


have encouraged further consolidation. 

Farmers have confidence in the fu- 
ture of agriculture and have reflected 
that confidence into land values. 


All these points undoubtedly have 
had some influence on the demand 
for land and credit to finance land 
purchases. With an increase of 3% 
in the price of land during a recent 
12-month period, there appears little 
indication that the demand for farm 
land has dwindled. With about 
three-fourths of the purchases re- 
quiring credit financing, there ap- 
pears little indication that the de- 
mand for borrowed capital for farm 
real estate is dwindling. 


Farmers’ Borrowing Capacity 


A fourth factor which affects sig- 
nificantly the volume of agricultural 
credit is the borrowing capacity of 
farmers. This remains a positive 
influence on credit volume as it was 
a year ago. Farmers’ equities on 
January 1 averaged 90% of assets, 
excluding crops which have been 
“sold” through the Commodity Cred- 
it Corporation. This is about the 
same aS a year ago and at a favor- 
able level compared with the last 
40 years. 

However, this average high equity 
conceals many individual problems 
and problem areas. What we don’t 
know enough about is the distribu- 
tion of the liabilities. This gives 
pause for concern because areas 
which experienced severe drouths 
and adverse price trends in recent 
years may hold more than their 
share of the industry’s debt load. 

Yet, surely an industry with li- 
quid assets which exceed liabilities, 
excluding income received from the 
sale of crops through the CCC, is 
ina strong position to carry its debt 
load. 

Adding up the four underlying 
factors just mentioned, we should 
not be at all surprised if the total 
national demand for ‘agricultural 
credit in 1957 pushes the volume 
higher than in 1956. 

The types of credit needed can 
also be expected to continue to 
change as the investment per farm 
Intreases and repayment plans 
lengthen. This leads us into some of 
the long-run implications of the 
changing credit problems of farmers. 
The first observation is that the 
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average farm loan size increased 
about 60% during the last decade. 
One result of the demand for larger 
loans is inescapable — individual 
farm credit needs in many cases 
have exceeded the loan limitation of 
individual banks. This 60% increase 
in loan size has, perhaps been one 
of the factors which encouraged 
country banks to increase their 
average capital structure by just 
a little less than 60%. 

Aggravating the problem of in- 
dividual loan demands exceeding 
the lending limit of individual banks, 
credit needs in some rural areas 
have exceeded lendable funds from 
respective communities. This was 
happening in some areas before most 
of us were aware of the present 
tight money situation nationally. 
We cannot say with certainty that 
rural areas in general are capital- 
deficit areas, but it is certain that 
some rural communities have been 
able to invest favorably additional 
capital drawn in from outside the 
area. 


Correspondent Tie-in 


What have our more progressive 
colleagues done about the problem? 
Greater loan volume—for individual 
farmers and communities—has been 
handled in several ways. One solu- 
tion has been a closer working re- 
lationship between city and country 
banks. According to the mid-1956 
Federal Reserve survey in which 
many of you cooperated, 400 banks 
were participating in farm loans 
originated by other banks. City 
bank participation in farm loans has 
become a routine and profitable prac- 
tice with many bankers, particularly 
in the Kansas City Federal Reserve 


Harry W. Schaller 


District. In addition, many of you 
from city banks now have in your 
portfolios large volumes of farm ma- 
chinery paper which you negotiated 
either from a dealer or through a 
country bank. In fact, about 40% 
of all farm equipment financing by 
banks is handled through dealers. 
This procedure makes it convenient 
for city banks to supplement the 
farm credit facilities of country 
banks. 


Other Credit Sources 


A second relationship whereby 
country banks draw funds from out- 
side their trade area is by working 
closely with insurance companies. 
You are all aware of the manner in 
which this works relative to real 
estate financing. Suffice it to say 
the practice is extensive and has 
proven beneficial to the farmer, the 
banker, and the insurance company. 

The growing importance of trust 
funds in some areas may be a source 
of credit for conservative real es- 
tate loans. Some bankers have or- 
ganized and operated, in conjunction 
with their banks, livestock credit 
corporations, to accommodate the 
needs of local livestock feeders whose 
credit demands have grown more 
rapidly than the credit limit of the 
local bank. 

Not to be overlooked is the possi- 
bility of placing loans with individ- 
uals. Over $7-billion of agricultural 
credit comes from a wide variety 
of noninstitutional sources. 


The Modern-day Lending Pattern 


In the so-called “good old days,” 
farmers less frequently made more 
than one major investment during 
any one year or during the life of 
any one line of credit. Thus, a major 
loan was more apt to be fully repaid 
before any additional advances were 
considered. 

Not so in 1957! To be sure when 
bankers in my part of the country 
make a cattle feeder loan to a farmer, 
we expect the loan to be fully re- 
paid as scheduled when the cattle 
are sold. Oftentimes that’s about all 
there is to it. But such are not the 
increasingly important problem 
cases. More typically throughout 
the United States, when a banker 
makes a loan associated with a 
major expenditure such as a real es- 
tate purchase he has far less assur- 
ance than a generation ago that 
additional and closely related major 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 154) 
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Dr. WILLIAMS is chief agricultural 
economist of the National Piant 
Food Institute, Washington, D. C. 


is closely related to soil fer- 
tility. 

Most farmers are concerned with 
replacing plant foods in the soil to 
build up, maintain or provide suffi- 
cient fertility to grow crops profit- 
ably. The addition of plant foods to 
the inherent productivity of soils is 
accomplished primarily by the use 
of commercial fertilizers. As our 
soils have become depleted through 
continuous cropping, the addition of 
plant food by the use of commercial 
fertilizers has become more and 
more important. To buy this neces- 
sary plant food, farmers usually de- 
pend upon credit. 

Bankers have considerable in- 
fluence on the amount of fertilizer 
their customers buy. In helping 
farmers follow approved fertilizer 
recommendations based on soil tests, 
bankers can protect their invest- 
ments by helping their farmer pa- 
trons repay their loans more easily 
and at the same time build up big- 
ger bank accounts. 


Ts use of credit by farmers 


Credit and Fertilizer 
Boosts Worker Production 


What is the significance of this 
increased fertility and farm produc- 
tivity to our economy? In 1940, the 
average farm worker produced 
enough food, fiber, and other ag- 
ricultural products for himself and 
11 others. Now he supplies himself 
and 20 others with needed foods and 
fibers. This is a mark of progress— 
technological advancement — much 
of which must be financed by some 
sort of credit arrangement. A large 
part of this progress in agriculture 
has been due to the farmers’ learn- 
ing how to use credit and fertilizer 
more wisely as production tools. 

From 1940 to 1955 farm output 
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increased about 35%. Because of 
increased efficiency, this production 
record was made with about the 
same acreage of cropland and 30% 
less labor in terms of man hours. 
During this same period, the amount 
of plant food consumed increased 
270%. Farm loans and discounts by 
commercial banks not secured by 
farm mortgages increased 238% 
during this time. For the U. S. as 
a whole, the total quantity of all 
plant food nutrients used in 1955 
was 5,995,470 tons. 


. Reduces Cost Per Unit 


The fundamental reason the’ 


farmer finds it profitable to use 
fertilizer is that it increases his 
yield and reduces his total cost per 
unit, resulting in an increased profit 
from his productive efforts. While 
farmers have used and are using 
credit to buy commercial fertilizer, 
the results of research in every state 
and for most crops indicate that 
farmers are still using less fertilizer 
than it would be profitable for them 
tc use. This would be true even if 
we assumed there would be a still 
further decline in prices farmers 
receive for their products. 

The farmer who uses less than 
the necessary rates of fertilizer 
earns less income. This is well illus- 
trated by some work done by Dr. 
A.-J. Ohlrogge of Purdue Univer- 
sity. In Indiana, with a corn, soy- 
bean, wheat, and legume hay rota- 
tion, Dr. Ohlrogge estimated yields 
on an identical soil from three levels 
of fertilization—none, medium, and 
high. In cooperation with agricul- 
tural economists, he estimated prof- 
its. The results are as follows: 


Wheat on Soil with Previous 
High Fertility Treatments 
Fertilization Profit per acre 
None $ 17.20 
Medium 30.70 
High 54.19 


Soil Fertility and Farm Credit 


Farm income and cost per unit relate directly to the 
proper level of fertilization 


Wheat on Soil with Previous 
Low Fertility Treatments 
Fertilization Profit per acre 
None —$ 8.80 
Medium + 3.90 
High +26.79 


Corn on Soil with Previous 
High Fertility Treatments 
Fertilization Profit per acre 
None $73.06 
Medium 74.54 
High 72.85 


Corn on Soil with Previous 

Low Fertility Treatments 

Profit per acre 
$13.03 
28.26 
42.50 


Fertilization 
None 
Medium 
High 


These data indicate the importance 
of proper fertilization and the farm- 
er’s planning his fertilization pro- 
gram to maintain the most profit- 
able level of soil fertility. When 
using credit to purchase plant food, 
the farmer benefits if he is encour- 
aged to use enough credit to buy 
the amount of fertilizer that will 
make him the most profits. 

The farmer who has land that is 
low in productivity due to a def- 
ciency of plant food actually can 
increase the value of his land 
through the application of the right 
kind and amount of plant food, 
since one of the primary determin- 
ants of the value of agricultural 
land is its productive capacity. For 
example, land that is capable of 
producing 40 bushels of corn to 
the acre may have a value of $100. 
If the sustained productive capacity 
of the land is raised to 80 bushels 
per acre by the application of plant 
food, the land obviously is worth 
more than $100 per acre. 

Where credit is used for fertilizer 
to increase the value of the farmer's 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 169) 
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The exciting 
design in 
office furniture 
is being done 
with wood 


Businessmen who want their 9 to 5 surroundings 
as livable as their homes welcome today’s 

designs in warm, quiet wood. And executives 

who are aware of employee reactions are 

using wood’s ingrained individuality to promote 
efficiency, morale and public relations 

in the general office. Whether replacing old desks 
and chairs, or equipping new space, let your 
office furniture dealer demonstrate why it’s 


“better business to do it with friendly wood.” 


BETTER OFFICES FOR BETTER BUSINESS 
WITH FRIENDLY W°9D 


OOD OFFICE FURNITURE INSTITUTE 


Alma Desk Company, High Point, N. C. * Boling Chair Company, 
Siler City, N. C. « Gregson Mfg. Company, Liberty, N. C. » Hoosier 
Desk Company, Jasper, Ind. * Imperial Desk Company, Evansville, 
Ind. * Indiana Chair Company, Jasper, Ind. ¢ Indiana Desk 
Company, Jasper, Ind. * Jasper Chair Company, Jasper, Ind. 
Jasper Desk Company, Jasper, Ind. ¢ Jasper Office Furniture 
Company, Jasper, Ind. * Jasper Seating Company, Jasper, Ind. 
The Leopold Company, Burlington, Iowa. « The B. L. Marble Chair 
Company, Bedford, Ohio * Myrtle Desk Company, High Point, N. C. 
Nucraft Furniture Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. « The Taylor 
Chair Company, Bedford, Ohio * Thomas Furniture Company, High 
Point, N.C. © Associate Members: Art Woodwork, Ltd., Montreal, 
Quebec * Biltrite Furniture Manufacturing Inc., Terrebonne, Quebec 
Canadian Office Furn. & School Furn. Ltd. (Preston Furn. Co. Ltd.), 
Preston, Ontario ¢ Standard Desk Mfgrs., Ltd., Montreal, Quebec 
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What Do You Suggest? 


Miss BOWERS is in the business 
development and public relations 
department of The National Bank 
of Washington. 


HE question, ‘What do you sug- 

gest?” can stop in their tracks 

many people who are quick to 
complain or criticize, but slow to try 
to do something constructive. 

In order to create goodwill and 
serve both the alert, willing-to-put- 
it - down -on-paper employees and 
those who enjoy griping-and-stop- 
ping-at-that-point, we have a sug- 
gestion system in The National Bank 
of Washington, Washington, D. C., 
that is producing gratifying results. 


Sign If You Wish 


In our bank, with 550 employees 
and 11 locations in various sections 
of the nation’s Capital, we use an 
attractively prepared 814” x 11” 
sheet, which is numbered at both 
top and bottom. The “stub” at the 
bottom may be torn off and retained 
by any employee who prefers to 
send in an anonymous suggestion. At 
our. main office we keep a record of 
the group of numbers sent to each 
office, so that we have no difficulty 
in locating the branch where the 
number came from. Then it is a 
simple matter to have a notice put 
on that branch’s bulletin board that 
the holder of a certain number is to 
get in touch with the proper officer 
at the main office. The employee has 
the option of signing his name or not, 
just as he chooses. Envelopes are 
furnished in order that suggestions 
can be mailed in. 

Once a week a committee meets 
to consider the suggestions received. 
If some research is necessary before 
a final decision can be reached, a 
member of the committee is assigned 
to delve into the matter and report 
back at the next meeting. In the 
meantime, the suggester is told that 
his suggestion is being considered 
and that it may take some extra time 
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to arrive at a sound decision. This 
is one of the important facets of 
employee morale with regard to 
suggestions. 

When a favorable decision is made 
by the committee, we prepare our 
cashier’s check for the usual amount, 
$5, although we have paid as high as 
$50 for an outstanding suggestion. 
It is generally presented to the em- 
ployee by an officer, who brings to- 
gether a group of fellow workers. 

They are told what the award is 


Anyone who wants a suggestion 
system to work and be productive 
must remember that enthusiasm 
must glow constantly from both the 
management side and the employee 
side. Management can’t set up a 
plan and then sit back and expect 
the employees to spark it. 


for, and a pitch for more suggestions 
is made. 

A young man recently employed 
as a runner broke the record by being 
awarded two $5 checks in the same 
month. 

In our monthly house organ we 
have a column devoted to sugges- 
tion awards, telling who got one, 
where he works, and what his sug- 
gestion was. We have found that 
this publicity, which we started 
several months age, has noticeably 
increased the number of suggestions. 
It not only encourages both old and 
new employees to use this plan, but 
it has been very enlightening to 
many of our people, some of whom 
have been heard to remark: “Gosh, 
I didn’t know they would pay money 
for that idea. I thought of it a long 
time ago but didn’t bother to do 
anything about it!” 

We also make sure that everyone 
knows that any suggestion award is 
recorded on the personnel records 
of the employee. When he or she 


is considered for promotion, there is 
no doubt that a record of this king 
is impressive in the general evalya. 
tion of the employee. We have two 
employees who, in the last several 
years, have received more than a 
dozen awards each. 

There is another side of the picture 
that is very important. Many sug. 
gestions are received that, for vari- 
ous reasons, cannot be accepted. 
Maybe the idea was tried several 
years ago and was not feasible; 
maybe, because of sound reasons 
beyond the knowledge of the enm- 
ployee, it is not practical. Whatever 
it is, since the employee went to the 
trouble to describe it in writing, we 
have the opportunity of personally 
communicating directly with that 
employee and talking it over. We 
explain why the suggestion cannot be 
accepted but emphasize that we are 
delighted he brought the matter to 
our attention, because it gives us 
the privilege of telling him the 
bank’s point of view, which we could 
never do if an employee only “talks 
in the air” and doesn’t have the en- 
thusiasm and courage (which it 
sometimes takes) to put it down on 
paper. We try carefully not to make 
the employee embarrassed because of 
the “turn down.” 


Old School Spirit 


Once a year we send out a com: 
munication to all employees over the 
signature of the president of the 
bank, listing our 11 offices, the num- 
ber of suggestions sent in, the num- 
ber of awards made, and the number 
declined. The old school spirit comes 
to the fore in each branch, and there 
is generally a spurt in the number 
sent in from some of the branches 
that have been lagging behind. 

The 1956 survey shows an increase 
of 80% in the number of suggestions 
submitted and a 214% increase it 
those approved, indicating that more 
discernment and astuteness are being 
employed in the submission of sug- 
gestions. 


BANKING 


‘It’s a savings accounting machine!”’ 
‘It’s a commercial bookkeeping machine!” 
a general ledger accounting machine!’ 


‘*Tt’s a loan accounting machine!”’ 


It’s the all-purpose Burroughs Sensimatic 


4 specialized accounting machines in 1 


The all-purpose Burroughs Sensimatic Accounting Machine is everything 
you could possibly ask of fowr specialized accounting machines—all rolled Wikiniineitienitin 
into one fast-moving taskmaster that cuts your work volume down to size. banking 


Turn the all-purpose Burroughs Sensimatic loose on all your major account- _ there’s 
ing functions and see. It switches from job to job at the flick of a knob, 

through the magic of the exclusive sensing panel. And it’s so easy to use— 

automatically makes so many operator decisions—that an operator who has 

never seen it quickly becomes expert. 


Why not watch the all-purpose Sensimatic go to town! Call our nearest 
branch office today for a complete demonstration. Or write direct to “Burroughs” and “Sensimatic” 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. — 
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FEDERAL COMMERCIAL LAW 


What law governs suits on commercial 
popre issued by the Government? 


by is a pity indeed that the identity 
of the crook who lifted $100,000 
worth of bearer bonds from a Cal- 
ifornia bank in 1944 remains a mys- 
tery. His dastardly act, setting in 
motion a chain of circumstances 
that threw the commercial law of 
the land into a tizzy, has earned him 
a niche in legal history not far 
below those occupied by such wor- 
thies as Dred Scott and the NRA 
chicken. 

The bonds which he stole had 
been issued by the Home Owners 
Loan Corporation, with payment 
guaranteed by the United States. 
They were due to mature on May 1, 
1952, but had been called on May 1, 
1944. They disappeared on the fol- 
lowing day, while plaintiff bank was 
readying them for presentation to 
the Federal Reserve bank. 

Four years later they were pre- 
sented for payment at defendant 
bank in a small Pennsylvania town 
by a locally respected lawyer acting, 
for a not inconsiderable fee, in be- 
half of one Rocco. The bank, after 
forwarding the bonds to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Cleveland and 
receiving payment, turned the pro- 
ceeds over to the lawyer. In due 
course, plaintiff bank took cogni- 
zance of the bonds’ reappearance by 
suing defendant bank to recover 
their value. 

This brought up the interesting 
question whether the case should 
be governed by state or Federal law. 
Three courts in turn considered the 
question. The answer is not clear. 

The Federal District Court which 
tried the case applied Pennsylvania 
law. The U.S. Court of Appeals for 
the Third Circuit, noting that the 
Supreme Court quite some time ago, 
in the case of Clearfield Trust Co. 
v. U. S., 318 U. S. 363, had said 
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that the rights and duties of the 
United States on commercial paper 
which it issues are governed by Fed- 
eral rather than local law, held that 
the trial court had erred. But then 
the Supreme Court, with two justices 
dissenting, found that the Court of 
Appeals had ‘“misconceived” the 
nature of the case and pointed out 
that the Clearfield decision applied 
only to suits on Government paper 
to which the Government was a 
party, and not to litigation purely 
between private parties which does 
not touch the rights and duties of 
the United States. 

However, the Supreme Court did 
not leave the matter as a simple 
proposition that suits on Govern- 
ment paper involving the Govern- 
ment are governed by Federal law, 
while those involving private parties 
are governed by local law. Said Mr. 
Justice Frankfurter: “We do not 
mean to imply that litigation with 
respect to Government paper neces- 
sarily precludes the presence of a 
Federal interest, to be governed by 
Federal law, in all situations merely 
because it is a suit between private 
parties, or that it is beyond the 
range of Federal legislation to deal 
', . with Government paper. 

As applied to the case at hand, 
this meant, for example, that Penn- 
sylvania law controlled the deter- 
mination of who had the burden of 


National bank real estate loans. 
The limitations of §5137, U. S. Rev. 
Stat. as amended (12 U.S.C. 29), re- 
lating to the holding of title to real 
estate by national banks, do not pro- 
hibit the participation of such banks 
in financing the construction of build- 
ings to be acquired by the Federal 
Government under the Public Build- 
ings Purchase Contract Act of 1954. 
Ruling of General Counsel, Treasury 
Dept., 12.12.56. 


BANK LAW NEWS 


Federal Commercial Law—Mortgages—Branch Banking 


proving whether the defendant bank 
had taken the bonds in good faith 
without notice of any defect in title, 
while the question whether the 
bonds, having been called, were 
overdue when taken by defendant 
bank was a matter for Federal law 
since it involved “the interpretation 
of the nature of the rights and ob- 
ligations created by the. . . bonds 
themselves.” Bank of America 
N.T.S.A. v. First National Bank in 
Indiana, Pa., 77 S. Ct. 119. 


MORTGAGES 


Court makes an exception to general 
rule; gives mechanics lien precedence 
over prior mortgage. 


A REAL estate mortgage, though 
properly made and _ recorded, 
nevertheless is subordinate to a con- 
tractor’s lien for repairs thereafter 
made to the mortgaged property in 
reliance upon the mortgagee’s rep- 
resentation that the mortgage would 
be increased to pay for them, Okla- 
homa’s Supreme Court has held. 

The mortgagor in question dis- 
cussed with plaintiff the possibility 
of making certain repairs to the 
mortgaged property. Plaintiff there- 
upon conferred with the mortgagee, 
a savings and loan association, to 
find out if it would advance the 
necessary money. The mortgagee 
then wrote to the mortgagor, stating 
that it would refinance the mortgage 
if certain specified repairs were made 
to the mortgaged property. Plaintiff 
made the specified repairs. 

In the meantime, however, it came 
to the mortgagee’s attention that 
several liens had been filed against 
the property in the interim since the 
recordation of its mortgage, and it 
declined to make the additional loan 
until they had been satisfied. Plait-. 
tiff, having completed the repaifs, 
and remaining unpaid, then filed 4 
materialman’s lien against the prem 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 94) 
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What will Congress do about federal taxes 
this year? How will it decide on important 
new tax changes now before it? No one knows 
just yet what will happen, tax-wise, in 1957. 
But one thing, at least, is certain—sound, de- 
pendable answers to the puzzling questions in- 
volved in unfolding federal tax changes call 
for a sound, dependable source of continuing 
facts and guidance . . . and here it is! 


Week after week, each issue of CCH’s Fed- 
eral Tax Guide Reports swiftly, faithfully hur- 
ries to subscribers the last word, the newest 
development, the latest twist and turn of events 
in federal taxation—of interest or importance 
in everyday conduct of business and personal 
federal tax affairs. 


For CCH’s Federal Tax Guide Reports 
span the whole work-a-day world of federal 
taxation for revenue—statutes, regulations, rul- 
ings, court and administrative decisions, re- 


turns, forms, reports, instructions, Pertinent 
full texts, filled-in forms, detailed explanations, 
editorial comments and suggestions—plus a 
wealth of friendly hints, tips, knacks, and 
pointers, from week to week, make clear ex- 
actly what to do, and how and when and why. 


A welcome new addition to each weekly 
REPORT is the time-saving, fast-focusing 
“TAX WEEK” accompanying each issue. Clearly 
and concisely, it highlights the week’s tax 
developments, and tells where in the REPORT 
each is covered in full detail. 


Concise, compact, understandable, here is 
the dependable Reporter on the federal taxes 
of the ordinary corporation, the average individ- 
ual, partnership, or business. Two Loose Leaf 
Compilation Volumes are included without 
extra charge to start new subscribers off on 
the right foot. 


FEDERAL TAX 
GUIDE REPORTS 


For Dependable Help on Income Tax Problems 


Write for Complete Details =_E 


—at Return Time and Year-'round .. . 


COMMERCE. CLEARING, HOUSE, INC.. 


PUBLISHERS of TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 
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How to keep your bank 
in the picture 


A camera preserves happy memories. And the check that pays 
for it can remind customers of your good banking service, 
when the check is on Hammermill Safety. 


With checks on Hammermill Safety, the best known name 
in paper is there to remind customers that you pay careful 
attention to even this detail of banking service. Hammermill 
Safety also protects your funds because its specially sensitized 
surface immediately shows the slightest attempt at alteration. 


Now Hammermill Safety contains Neutracel®—the exclusive 
pulp Hammermill makes from northern hardwoods. Blended 
with other fine papermaking fibers, Neutracel gives Hammermill 
Safety a smoother, more uniform surface for clearer printing 
and smoother writing. And today’s Hammermill Safety is even 
stronger to withstand repeated handling. 


Next time you order checks, have them printed on Hammer- 
mill Safety. Ask your bank stationer or check printer to show 
you samples. It costs no more than other safety papers. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 92) 


ises. Thereafter, the mortgage went 
into default and the mortgagee 
brought action to foreclose. 

On appeal from a lower court 
judgment giving the prior recordeq 
mortgage complete priority over the 
subsequent materialman’s lien, the 
supreme court held that it would be 
inequitable for the mortgagee to re. 
ceive the benefit of the improvements 
made to its security and yet permit 
it to assert the priority of its mort- 
gage over a lien which had its ip. 
ception in the making of those im- 
provements. Therefore, it held the 
mortgagee estopped from asserting 
its mortgage priority to the extent of 
the funds it had represented that it 
would disburse on completion of the 
repairs. Apex Siding & Roof. Co. y, 
First Fed. S. & L. Ass’n., 301 P.2d 
352. 


BRANCH BANKING OR 
AFFILIATE BANKING 
Georgia court declares they are one 

and the same. 

FFILIATED banking or banking 

through holding company rela- 
tion is branch banking, a Georgia 
court has held. The pronouncement 
was contained in a decision sustain- 
ing the validity of a new Georgia 
law which restricts the further ex- 
pansion of holding companies, while 
at the same time permitting banks 
in certain areas of the state to 
operate branches. (Ga. Acts ’56, No. 
195.) 

Suit had been brought to have the 
law declared unconstitutional on var- 
ious grounds, such as violation of 
the equal protection and due process 
clauses of the state and Federal con- 
stitutions, and violation of a state 
constitutional prohibition on legis- 
lation which deals with more than 
one subject. 

The most significant . portion of 
the court’s opinion concerned the 
allegation that the act dealt with two 
subjects, branch banking and hold- 
ing company banking. Said the 
court: 

“Now what did the Legislature 
undertake to do in the act under at- 
tack in this case? It merely under- 
took to regulate branch banking 
through the means of holding com- — 
panies. In other words, it attempted 
to strike down branch banking 
through affiliated corporations. All 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 96) 
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Still top winner after 50 years 


February 1957 


Baseball’s immortal Walter Johnson, 
“The Big Train,” started his major 
league career in 1907 ... and went on 
to pitch for 20 fabulous years. 


That same year, another star performer 
was moving to the front in the field of 
financial advertising. In 1907, The New 
York Times became the world leader in 
financial advertising. For half a century, 
now, financial advertisers have placed 
more advertising in The New York 
Times than in any other publication. 


There’s a good reason. Readers always 
get more out of The New York Times 
... more news, more information about 


business, industry and finance, foreign 
affairs, government and politics — more 
than they can get in any other news- 
paper or magazine. Because readers get 
more out of The New York Times, 
advertisers do too. See for yourself. 


Picture: Walter Johnson set the major 
league pitching record for strikeouts, 3,497, 
and shutouts, 113. From 1907 to 1927 he 
won 413 games, lost 280 for a lifetime 
average of .596. 


Che New York Cimes 


50 years world leader in financial advertising 
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WHAT HAPPENED 
ST NATIONAL 


Up $44.2 Million (277) 
Up $25.0 Million (287) 
Up $46.9 Million (267) 


Up 67%—Now 40 Offices 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
December 31, 1956 _ 


RESOURCES 

Cash and Due from Banks . 
U.S. Government Securities . . 
State, County and Municipal Securities . 
Other Securities . . 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock 
Loans Guaranteed or Insured by the 

U. S. Government or its Agencies . 
Other Loans and Discounts 
Interest Accrued Receivable 
Bank Premises and Equipment 
Investments Indirectly 

Bank Premises . 
Other Real Estate . 
Other Resources . 

TOTAL RESOURCES 


LIABILITIES 
Deposits: 
Demand . 
Time . 
Total 
Reserves — Taxes and 
Reserve for Possible Loan Losses . 
Unearned Discount . 5 
Other Liabilities . 
Total . . 
Capital Stock . 
Surplus . . 
Undivided Profits . 
Total Capital Funds . . . 
TOTAL LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL. . 


1956 
$ 53,777,751.09 
39,374,696.77 
12,117,307.62 
1,040,688.28 
471,900.00 


26,940,052.04 
85,851,336.45 
890,870.80 

~ 3,895,007.90 


4,764,625.00 
54,647.62 
1,453,711.65 
$230,632,595.22 


$153,686,757.93 
55,045,111.14 


- $208,731,869.07 


1,169,430.20 
345,445.83 
1,511,183.31 
694,179.77 


$212,452, 108.18 


8,430,000.00 
7,300,000.00 
2,450,487.04 


$230,632,595.22 


1955 
$ 34,905,068.58 
39,813,666.24 
10,503,536.88 
1,920,224.14 
433,800.00 


19,436,212.52 
68,431,254.08 
749,317.43 
2,947,967 .87 


4,315,000.00 
57,092.62 
196,277.54 


$125,739,306.89 
38,732,664.31 
$164,471,971.20 
1,192,723.04 
1,285,622.76 
66,839.53 
$167,017,156.53 
8,000,000.00 
6,460,000.00 
2,232,261.37 

$ 16,692,261.37 
$183,709,417.90 


FIRST 
NATIONAL 


orsrizona 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 94) 


other laws heretofore passed by the 
Legislature touching on branch 
banking had sought to regulate 
branch banking only where the capi- 
tal of the original or parent bank 
was involved. This is shown by the 
fact that it required the parent or 
original bank to allocate to the 
branch a portion of its capital, 
Branch banking by the means of 
affiliated corporations where the 
stock is owned, controlled, or held in 
trust for the benefit of the parent 
bank or its stockholders, in the opin- 
ion of this Court, is branch banking. 
To control management through 
close affiliation of the branches with 
the parent or original bank is just 
as effective as if there was an allo- 
cation of capital.’’ Hansell v. Citizens 
& Southern National Bank, Superior 
Court, Chatham County, Georgia, 
No. 1088, 21 Dec. 1956. 


BRIEF NOTES OF OTHER CASES 


Priority of Federal tax liens. 
Whether a person is entitled, as a 
mortgagee, pledgee, purchaser, or 
judgment creditor, to priority over a 
Federal tax lien under the provi- 
sions of Internal Code (1954) 
§6323(a) is to be determined by ref- 
erence to “the realities and the facts” 
in any case, rather than to the ter- 
minology used to designate him in 
a statute or a legal document. A 
person might, for example, come 
within the protection of §6323(a) 
even though he is otherwise desig- 
nated in the law of a state, such as 
the Uniform Commercial Code in 
Pennsylvania. But if an instrument 
does not contain the “essential char- 
acteristics of a conventional mort- 
gage” [sic], the grantees thereof do 
not have priority over a _ subse- 
quently recorded Federal tax lien. 
I.R.S. Rev. Rul. 56-592, I.R.B. 1956- 
47, 32. 

Instalment loans. It is a question 
of fact whether loans to one person 
aggregating more than $2,000 are 
separate transactions entitled to 
bear interest at the higher rate pro- 
vided in the Nebraska personal loan 
act for loans of $2,000 or less, oF 
whether they constitute the “split- 
ting” of a loan for more than $2,000 
for the purpose of obtaining the 
higher rate. Op. A.G., Nebraska, 
9.7.56. 

JOHN RENE VINCENS 
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Exclusively yours: 


timesaving 


KEYBOARD CONTROL 
on the world's fastest electric 


+ 


To give easier, faster typing — with no 
waste motion, all operating controls 

are located in the keyboard area on the 
Smith-Corona electric. In addition, there 
are many other Smith-Corona exclusives: 
Half Spacing . . . easiest, simplest method 
of error control and line justification. 

Page Gage . ... amazing device that lets you 
set a “bottom margin,” eliminating the 
usual worry about end-of-page typing. 
Call your local Smith-Corona representative 
today for a ten-minute demonstration. 


best business 
connection you ever made 


SMITH-CORONA ELECTRIC 
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BANKING NEWS 


20 Leaders In Finance, 
Education, and Law Are 
Named 6.S.B. Lecturers 


1,050 Bank Officers to Attend 
Campus Session June 10-22 


Twenty leaders in finance, educa- 
tion, and the law have been named 
as new lecturers for The Graduate 
School of Banking’s summer session 
next June, it was announced by Dr. 
Harold Stonier, dean of the School. 
The G.S.B. is a school of advanced 
banking study for bankers of officer 
rank, conducted by the American 
Bankers Association at Rutgers 
State University, New Brunswick, 
N. J. This year’s summer session, to 
be held on the Rutgers campus June 
10 through June 22, will be attended 
by about 1,050 bank officers from all 
sections of the United States. 


CB Lecturers 


Eight of the new lecturers have 
been added to the School’s classes in 
Commercial Banking. They are 
Charles A. Dwyer, professor in the 
Department of Business Writing and 
Speaking, School of Commerce, Ac- 
counts, and Finance, New York Uni- 
versity, New York City; Henry Har- 
field, partner, Shearman & Sterling 
& Wright, New York City; Alfred H. 
Hauser, vice-president, Chemical 
Corn Exchange Bank, New York 
City; Edward T. Hetzler, vice-presi- 
dent, Bankers Trust Company, New 
York City; Robert N. Hilkert, vice- 
president, Federal Reserve Bank, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Robert A. Love of 
the Bernard M. Baruch School of 
Business and Public Administration, 
The City College, New York City; 
Paul C. Stetzelberger, vice-president, 
Federal Reserve Bank, Cleveland; 
and Leon Stock, of Peat Marwick 
Mitchell & Company, New York City. 


Six additions have been made to 


the faculty of the School’s Trusts 
major: Eugene D. Bagely, C.L.U., 
Director of Special Services Division, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States, New York City; 
Charles W. Buek, vice - president, 
United States Trust Company, New 
York City; William J. Copeland, 
vice-president, Peoples First Na- 
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| students. 


Alfred H. Hauser Edward T. Hetzler 


William A. Lyon 


Joseph E. Perry 


John P. Anderson 


tional Bank and Trust Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Reese H. Harris, Jr., 
senior vice-president, The Connecti- 
cut Bank and Trust Company, Hart- 
ford; Thomas H. Kiley, president, 
Second National Bank, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.; and William E. Murray, of Cad- 
walader, Wickersham & Taft, New 
York City. 

Four of the new faculty will lec- 
ture to classes in the School’s major 
in Savings Management and Real Es- 
tate Financing: William A. Lyon, 
chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, Dry Dock Savings Bank, New 
York City; Granville S. Morgan, 
vice-president, Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Saving Fund Society; Joseph Earl 
Perry, president, Newton (Mass.) 
Savings Bank; and Jeremiah J. 
Wolfe, assistant vice-president, The 
Bank of New York, New York City. 

Two new lecturers are being added 
to the G.S.B. submajor in Business 
Development and Public Relations. 
This submajor is required for junior 
The new lecturers are 
John P. Anderson, vice-president, 
First National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Paterson, N. J.; and George 


“Savings Bonds Bulletin" 
Outlines Treasury Goals 


The first Savings Bonds Bulletin 
of 1957 has been sent to the ABA 
membership by the Association’s 
Savings Bonds Committee. The 
Bulletin points out that the main 
points of the U. S. Treasury’s 1957 
sales program include these points: 

Sales concentration in approxi- 
mately 600 key counties throughout 
the country. Extension of commun- 
itywide promotions in the key coun- 
ties. Heavy emphasis on payroll 
savings—an effort to sign up 1,500,- 
000 new payroll savers. 

Expansion of growth with Amer- 
ica U. S. Savings Stamp Youth Pro- 
gram—an effort to attain a goal of 
7,700,000 student savers. Special 
attention to women as _ potential 
buyers. 

Designation of May 1957 as MIN- 
UTE MAN MONTH—designed as 
the promotional and publicity peak 
of the year, as was the 15th anni- 
versary promotion in 1956. 

The 1957 bank program will con- 
tinue two basic activities: bank per- 
sonnel meetings in key counties and 
calls on banks and branches in all 
counties. At least one call will be 
made on all banks and branches in 
the 600 key counties. 

New point-of-purchase signs (in 
color) will be introduced for bank 
use in counter display. These signs 
will be distributed, along with other 
promotional materials, by Treasury 
representatives in the course of their 
bank calls. 

The A.B.A.’s Savings Bonds Com- 
mittee will endeavor to cooperate in 
every way it can with the Treasury 
and banks in attaining these goals. 


M. Wasem, vice-president, Commer- 
cial National Bank, Peoria, Ill. 

The new men will be introduced 
to the School’s faculty at the annual 
organization meeting at the Colum- 
bia Club in New York on Friday, 
March 8. This meeting is held to 
make final plans for the 1957 sum- 
mer session. Individual meetings of. 
faculty groups for each of the 
School’s majors and submajors will 
be held following a general meeting 
and luncheon. 
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informative Newspaper Ad 
Series Portraying Essential 
Role of Banks Is Announced 


52 Ads Are 2-col. x 8" and Are 
Half Photo With Succinct Copy 


A new series of informative news 
paper advertisements, featuring 
large, striking photographs illus- 
trating banking’s essential role in 
American life, is now being offered 
to the member banks of the Amer- 
jean Bankers Association by the 
AB.A.’s Advertising Department. 
The series will total 52 ads during 
1957, with the first eight having al- 
ready been produced. 

The ads in the series, which are 
2 columns by 8” in size, are almost 
half photograph with succinct copy. 
The text in each outlines one or more 
of the important or indispensable 
functions of banking in everyday 
living and concludes with a short 
“selling message” as a “tag line” 
for the advertising bank, such as 
“Whatever Your Business, Look to 
Your Bank for Credit—at Low Cost” 
and “There’s Nothing Quite Like 
Having Money in the Bank. Why 
Not Save with Us?” 

The A.B.A. has been offering a 
year-long series of informative ads 
of this sort for several years, but 
the new series represents two con- 
siderable departures from past years: 
the use of large photographs and 
short copy and the use of the large 
8-inch size. Previous series for 1955 
and 1956 were made up of smaller 
ads which were largely text. 


A.B.A.'s Sixth Agricultural 
Credit Conference Will Be 
Held in Chicago, Nov. 21-23 


The Sixth National Agricultural 
Credit Conference of the American 
Bankers Association will be held in 
the Morrison Hotel, Chicago, IIl., No- 
vember 21-23, 1957, according to 
Harry W. Schaller, chairman of the 
AB.A.’s Agricultural Commission, 
which sponsors the meeting. Mr. 
Schaller is president of the Citizens 
First National Bank, Storm Lake, 
Towa. 

The conference annually attracts 
bankers from all parts of the United 
States—particularly the rural areas 
—whose special field of interest is 
bank service to farm customers. Dur- 
ing the three days, they will have 
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“Present Day Banking 1957,” Collection of 40 Condensed 
G.S.B. Theses on Banking Subjects, Being Published 


Present Day Banking 1957, a val- 
uable collection of 40 condensed 
theses on practical banking and 
business subjects written by banker 
graduates of The Graduate School 
of Banking at Rutgers State Uni- 
versity, New Brunswick, N. J., is 
being prepared for publication in 
book form this spring, according to 
announcement by Robert R. Spooner, 
circulation manager of BANKING 
magazine. Advance orders for the 
book are now being accepted. The 
supply of copies of this year’s lim- 
ited edition promises to be exhausted 
rapidly. 

The theses included in this edition 
are those which were accepted for 
placement in the libraries of the 
American Bankers Association, Rut- 
gers State University, and the Baker 
Library of the Harvard University 


B. A. Beggan, Jr., Joins 
“BANKING's" Western Staff 


Bernard A. Beggan, Jr., formerly 
media director and account execu- 
tive in the advertising agency, Mar- 
steller, Rickard, Gebhardt and Reed, 
Inc., Chicago, has joined the staff of 
BANKING magazine, journal of the 
American Bankers Association, as 
western advertising representative 
with headquarters in its Chicago 
office, it has been announced by Wil- 
liam R. Kuhns, editor of BANKING. 

Mr. Beggan was graduated from 
Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa. He 
served with the United States Navy 
from 1943 to 1946, including 13 
months in the South Pacific. His 
business career began in the adver- 
tising department of the Continental 
Casualty Company before joining 
Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt and 
Reed, Inc. In his duties at the 
agency, he was account executive 
for three Chicago banks. 

In his association with BANKING, 
Mr. Beggan will cover the western 
part of the country as an advertis- 
ing representative and space sales- 
man. 


an opportunity to exchange ideas on 
farm lending policies and proced- 
ures and hear addresses on agricul- 
tural subjects by leading bankers, 
educators in agriculture, and Gov- 
ernment officials in the farm field. 


Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration. 

A.B.A. member banks may pur- 
chase Present Day Banking 1957 for 
$6 by writing to the Circulation De- 
partment, BANKING Magazine, 12 
East 36th Street, New York 16, New 
York. 

Annually, the more than 300 
theses that are written as a condi- 
tion of graduation from The Gradu- 
ate School of Banking, conducted by 
the A.B.A. at Rutgers State Univer- 
sity, are studied, and those that are 
outstanding are selected for the 
Rutgers, Harvard, and A.B.A. li- 
braries. This year, those selected 
cover almost every phase of banking 
and many classifications of industry. 

The list of theses and their authors 
may be found on page 144 of No- 
vember BANKING. 


C. R. McNeill, A.B.A. 
Asst. Gen. Counsel, Named 
Secy., National Bank Div. 


Had Close Ties With Comptroller 
During His Treasury Counselship 


Charles R. McNeill, assistant 
general counsel of the American 
Bankers Association, has been named 
secretary of the National Bank Di- 
vision of the Association, it was an- 
nounced by Merle E. Selecman, ex- 
ecutive manager. 

Mr. McNeill joined the Associa- 
tion staff on December 1 as assistant 
general counsel after 13 years in 
the U. S. Treasury Department. 

In making the announcement, Mr. 
Selecman noted that “Mr. McNeill 
is especially well fitted for this as- 
signment to the National Bank Divi- 
sion because of his close association 
with the Comptroller’s Office while 
he was assistant general counsel of 
the Treasury.” 

Mr. McNeill joined the Treasury 
in 1943 as an attorney. Eight years 
later he was named acting assistant 
general counsel, and in 1952 as- 
sistant general counsel. 

While assuming the office of sec- 
retary of the National Bank Divi- 
sion, Mr. McNeill will continue as 
assistant general counsel of the 
A.B.A. He will continue having his 
office in Washington. 
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24 Banks and Branches in 13 States Became New Members 
of Association During December, Reports Frank W. Thomas 


Twenty-four banks and branches 
in 13 states became members of the 
American Bankers Association dur- 
ing December, according to the 
monthly report of Frank W. Thomas, 
chairman of the Association’s Or- 
ganization Committee. Mr. Thomas 
is president, Washington (Ga.) Loan 
& Banking Company. The new 
A.B.A. members are: 

ALABAMA: First National Bank, 
Madison Street Branch, Huntsville*. 

ARIZONA: Bank of Douglas, Bak- 
ersville Branch, Bisbee*, and First 
National Bank of Arizona, Maryvale 
Office, Phoenix*. 

CALIFORNIA: Crocker - Anglo Na- 


Savings 


Savings and Mortgage 
Conference Program 


THE program for the Annual Sav- 
ings and Mortgage Conference of 
the A.B.A. to be held at the Roose- 
velt Hotel in ‘New York City on 
March 11-13, has been announced by 
Daniel W. Hogan, Jr., president of 
the Association’s Savings and Mort- 
gage Division and of the City Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, 
Oklahoma City. 

The agenda for the conference are 
as follows: 


First Session 


Monday, March 11—10 A.M. 

Presiding, J. R. Dunkerley, senior 
deputy manager, A.B.A.,in charge of 
the Savings and Mortgage Division. 

Report by President Daniel W. 
Hogan, Jr. 

“Profitable Automation for Small 
as Well as Large Banks,” by Everett 
J. Livesey, chairman, Committee on 
Savings Management and Opera- 
tions, A.B.A.; vice-president and 
secretary, The Dime Savings Bank 
of Brooklyn. 

“Savings and Monetary Policy.” 
Speaker to be announced. 
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tional Bank, Centerville Office, Fre- 
mont*; United States National Bank 
of San Diego, La Mesa Office*; City 
National Bank of Beverly Hills, La 
Mirada Office*; Occidental Savings 
and Commercial Bank, Panorama 
City Branch*; Central Valley Na- 
tional Bank, Washington Manor Of- 
fice, San Lorenzo*, and Vaca Valley 
Bank, Vacaville. 

FLORIDA: Fidelity National Bank 
of West Fort Lauderdale*; Lake 
Forest Atlantic Bank, Jacksonville* ; 
Commerce National Bank, Lake 
Worth*, and Exchange Bank of 
Palatka. 

ILLINOIS: Bank of Alton, Alton*, 


Rep. Brent Spence 


Second Session 
2 P.M. 
National School Savings Forum— 
program may be found on page 102. 


Third Session 


Tuesday, March 12—10 A.M. 
Presiding, John Adikes, vice-presi- 
dent, Savings and Mortgage Divi- 
sion, A.B.A.; president, Jamaica 
(N.Y.) Savings Bank. 
“The Bank Savings Problem and 


Solution’”—a skit. 


“Where Are We in Our Savings 
Development ?”’ by Louis B. Lund- 
borg, chairman, Committee on Sav- 
ings and Mortgage Development, 
A.B.A.; vice-president, Bank of 
America, N.T. & S.A., San Fran- 
cisco. 

Three state association secretaries 


Daniel W. Hogan, Jr. 


and Skokie Trust & Savings Bank*, 

LOUISIANA: Basile State Bank*, 

MICHIGAN: First National Bank 
and Trust Company, Crosstown Of- 
fice, Kalamazoo~*. 

NEW JERSEY: Livingston National 
Bank, Northfield Office. 

NEw YorK: Franklin National 
Bank, Lake Success Office, North 
New Hyde Park*, and State Bank 
of Pearl River, Veteran’s Branch, 
Pearl River*. 

OREGON: Pioneer Bank of Milwau- 
kie*. 

TExAS: Kelly Field National Bank, 
San Antonio*. 

UTAH: Bank of Kearns*. 

WASHINGTON: The Old National 
Bank of Spokane, Manito Branch*, 


* Recently organized. 


Kenneth McDougall 


will discuss ‘“The Bank Savings Prob- 
lem and a Solution.” Chairman, Ken- 
neth McDougall, president, State As- 
sociation Section, A.B.A.; executive 
manager, Savings Banks Associa- 
tion of Boston. Panel members: 
Belden L. Daniels, secretary, Penn- 
sylvania Bankers Association, Har- 
risburg, and Rawley F. Daniel, ex- 
ecutive vice-president, Virginia 
Bankers Association, Richmond. 

“Where Are We Going?” by John 
B. Mack, Jr., John B. Mack, Ine., 
Freeport, N. Y. 

“A Program for Getting There,” 
by G. Edwin Heming, manager, Ad- 
vertising Department, A.B.A. 

“How Your Bank Can Do It—In 
Your Own Way,” by President 
Hogan. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 102) 
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INTRODUCING THE ALL-NEW FILM-A-RECORD MODEL 11 MICROFILM CAMERA 


TRADE MARK 


Never before have so many important operating advantages and big- 
machine features been embodied in a microfilm camera so compact. This 

a R Please see that | receive a copy of the folder F442 d2scr b- 
superb camera photographs both sides of a document simultaneously — _; ing the NEW Fiim-a-record Model 11 Microfilm Camera. 
or only one side . . . provides for three reduction ratios with interchange- 
able lenses . . . offers positive control over different colored documents 
... films more documents per roll of film than any other camera. Truly a 
miracle of versatility and precision, Remington Rand Film-a-record Model 
11 offers the most advanced and desired microfilming conveniences. 


Memington. Fkand. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


Room 1284, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 


Nome & Title. 


Firm. 
Address. 


Zone___State. 
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Savings — continued 
Fourth Session 


Tuesday, March 12—2 P.M. 
Presiding, President Hogan. 
“Savings and the Business Cycle.” 

Speaker to be announced. 

“The Housing Picture,” by George 
Cline Smith, economist, F. W. Dodge 
Corporation, New York, N. Y. 

“The Role of Government in Hous- 
ing and Home Finance,” by the Hon- 
orable Brent Spence, Congressman 
from Kentucky; chairman, Banking 
and Currency Committee, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Fifth Session 


Wednesday, March 18—10 A.M. 
Presiding, Vice-president Adikes. 
“No Housing—No Jobs,” by Wil- 

liam J. Levitt, president, Levitt & 

Sons, Inc., Levittown, Pa. 

“The Maldistribution of Mortgage 
Credit,” by John F. Austin, Jr., 
president, Mortgage Bankers Asso- 
ciation; president, T. J. Bettes Com- 
pany, Houston, Texas. 

“The Prospects for Banks in the 
Mortgage Business,’”’ by William A. 
Marcus, senior vice-president, Amer- 
ican Trust Company, San Francisco. 


Luncheon 
Wednesday, March 18—12:30 P.M. 
Presiding, President Hogan. 
“This Amazing Economy of Ours,” 
by Dr. Charles F. Phillips, president, 
Bates College, Lewiston, Maine. 


National School Savings Forum Program 


PROGRAM for the National 
School Savings Forum to be held at 
the Roosevelt Hotel, New York 
City, on March 11, in connection 
with the Annual Savings and Mort- 
gage Conference of the American 
Bankers Association, has been an- 
nounced by Agnes R. Martin, chair- 
man of the Committee on School 
Savings Banking of the Savings and 
Mortgage Division. Miss Martin is 
assistant vice-president, Philadel- 
phia Saving Fund Society. The pro- 
gram: 


School Savings Clinics 


Monday, March 11—2 P.M. 

“Why School Savings Banking Is 
Important”—A discussion in which 
bankers and educators participate. 
Leader, Frederick C. Ober, presi- 


dent, 
Bank. 

“School Savings as a Part of 
Banking’—A discussion on bank 


Fitchburg (Mass.) Savings 


Louis B. Lundborg 


Everett J. Livesey 


methods and practices in handling 
school savings accounts. Leader, 
Robert McCarter, assistant treas- 
urer, Middletown (Conn.) Savings 
Bank. 


School Savings Forum 
4 P.M. 


A program in which important 
aspects of school savings are re- 
ported and portrayed, including a 
talk on “Money Management for 
Teen Agers,”’ by Dr. Pliny H. Powers, 
deputy chief scout executive, Boy 
Scouts of America, New Brunswick, 
N. J. Chairman of the Forum, Jean 
M. Turano, assistant to the presi- 
dent, Trenton (N.J.) Savings Fund 
Society. 


Exhibits 


6 P.M. 


Bank exhibits of systems and pro- 
motion, arranged under the super- 


John F. Austin, Jr. 


William J. Levitt 


Agnes R. Martin Pliny H. Powers 
vision of Dorothy T. Condron, ag. 
sistant secretary, Auburn (N.Y,) 
Savings Bank. 


Dinner 
7:15 P.M. 
Presiding, Miss Martin. 
Address by Mrs. Rollin Brown, 
president, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Los Angeles, 


Savings Rates Rise 


FOLLOWING the lead of several 
New York City banks when they in- 
creased their time deposit interest 
rates to 3% late last year—the max- 
imum permitted commercial banks 
by Federal authorities—many banks 
in other areas are increasing their 
savings rates. 

Reports from various sections re- 
veal that competition for the sav- 
ings dollar is causing many banks 
to increase their rate on savings de- 
posits to 244% and 3%, with those 
jumping to the 3% rate in the ma- 
jority. 

In some instances a split rate pre- 
vails; however, in the case of the 
Marine Midland Trust Company, 
Syracuse, N. Y., it was announced 
that “there no longer will be a ceil- 
ing on the amount of money that 
can earn the full interest rate at 
Marine Midland.” A flat increase to 
3% on all savings appears to be 
pretty general. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 105) 
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MUICHIGAN NATIONAL BANK 


BATTLE CREEK 


Cash and Due from Banks 
U. S. Government Securities 


U. S. Guaranteed 


Loans—Other 


FLINT GRAND RAPIDS 


MARSHALL PORT HURON 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


December 31, 1956 


ASSETS 


$ 60,274,041.74 
135,397,695.78 


Loans 53,703,376.15 


Bank Buildings and Equipment 


Other Securities 
Accrued Income 
Other Assets 


Total Assets 


Deposits 
Other Liabilities 
Deferred Income 


Preferred Stock 
Common Stock 
Surplus 


Profits and Reserves 


1,000,000.00 
7,500,000.00 
7,500,000.00 
8,510,380.40 


Total Liabilities 


LANSING 


SAGINAW 


$249,375,113.67 


182,148,055.73 
8,192,496.24 
886,549.91 
1,050,154.71 
949,117.22 


$442,601 ,487.48 


$400,503,517.81 
3,450,833.36 
14,136,755.91 


24,510,380.40 


$442,601,487.48 


OPEN ’TIL 4:30 P.M. EVERY WEEKDAY, INCLUDING SATURDAY 


Member 
Federal Reserve System 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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BEAUTIFUL, MODERN INTERIOR of the Ypsilanti Savings Bank. 


EFFICIENT NATIONAL “42” TELLER MACHINES handle increasing volume in 30 % less time. 


Teller Machines 
save our bank over *4.000 a year... 


returning 40% of equipment cost annually!” —ypsitans savings Bank, 


“Tn recent years a sizeable increase in 
checking activity and account volume 
created problems of lobby congestion 
and rising overtime costs,’ writes 
E. R. Thompson, Jr., Comptroller. 
“After a thorough investigation of 
teller machine equipment, we pur- 


chased a National Teller Machine | 


System! 

“Since installation of our National 
Class 41 Machines, lobby congestion 
and overtime have disappeared, and 
our tellers handle the work in 30% 
less time— despite increasing activity! 


We have been able to reassign one 
teller to other duties, 

“Because of their efficiency, our 
Nationals have reduced operating 
costs and give us maximum audit 
control. Our National System saves 
us more than $4,000 a year—a return 
of 40% of cost annually. We highly 
recommend it!” 


Comptroller, Ypsilanti Savings Bank 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, vayron 9, ono 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 
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Ypsilanti, Mich. 


Your bank can realize the many 
time- and money-saving advantages of 
a National System. For a complete 
demonstration, consult your nearby Na- 
tional representative today. He’s listed 
in the yellow pages of your phone book. 
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Savings — continued 


The Bank of America, with the 
largest volume of savings of any 
pank in the U. S. A., jumped from 
2% to 3%. With a total of $8,993,- 
200,000 in deposits, $4,316,200,000 
was in the savings column at the 
year-end. 

Some commercial banks announced 
that the 3% rate is also applicable 
to certificates of deposits. In its an- 
nouncement, the Citizens and South- 
ern National Bank in Atlanta, Ga., 
states: “The new savings certificates 
will feature the bank’s offer to guar- 
antee the 3% rate up to five years 
and the choice of a specific maturity 
date by the certificate holder.” The 
Kanabec State Bank, Mora, Minn., 
announced a 3% rate on “automat- 
ically renewable savings certificates” 
(renewable every 12 months). 

The Bank for Savings, New York 
City, announces its 328th consscu- 
tive dividend declared since 1819, 
when the bank opened as New York 
State’s first mutual savings bank. 
The rate: 3%. 


A Way to Stop Inflation 


AN important way to stop infla- 
tion is to save more. This is the 
method which lets us “Have your 
cake and eat it too,” says Arthur 
R. Upgren, dean, The Amos Tuck 
School of Business Administration, 
Dartmouth College. 

Mr. Upgren emphasizes that— 

When we save more, we have the 
savings. That is clear. 

When we save more, we spend 
less. That is clear. 

When we spend less, we reduce 


the pressure towards inflation. That 
is clear. 

When we reduce the pressure to- 
wards inflation, which means keep- 
ing prices down, our income after 
savings buys more. That is clear. 

When our income thus buys more, 
we have more. That is clear. 

But we have the savings left 
over. That is “having our cake.” 
That means having our cake for a 
later time and use. 

Our income has already bought 
more because we saved and thus 
stopped inflation. That is eating all 
the cake that can be provided. 

So it is true that “we can have 
our cake and eat it too.” 


Thrift Week Oct. 20-26 


MORE than 3,000 commercial 
banks and savings institutions used 
National Thrift Committee materials 
distributed for National Thrift Week 
in 1956, according to Helen White, 
executive secretary of the commit- 
tee. 

The National Thrift Committee 
has announced that beginning this 
year it will conduct National Thrift 
Week in the fall rather than dur- 
ing the week in which Benjamin 
Franklin’s birthday (January 17) 
falls, as was the custom hitherto. 
However, on January 17 the com- 
mittee sponsored a “National Frank- 
lin Thrift Day.” Thrift Week will 
be conducted from October 20 to 26. 

Over 100,000 school children from 
12 states took part in the commit- 
tee’s “Save and Be Free” essay con- 
test. Awards will be made on Feb- 
ruary 22 in Chicago. TV coverage 
is planned. 

Educational thrift forums are be- 


TREND IN INDIVIDUAL SAVINGS 


Percent change of 1956* from 1955 


As of December 31 


0 20% 
Commercial Banks 
Mutual Savings Banks 
Postal Savings 
Savings and Loan Shares 
U.S. Savings Bonds 


Life Ins. Policy Reserves 
* Estimated 


1955 Level 


100% 120% 


80% 


40% 60% 


Source: Data compiled by the A.B.A. Savings and Mortgage Division from estimates ap- 
bearing in the Federal Reserve Bulletin and from year-end statements. 
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ing developed by the National Thrift 
Committee for use in colleges 
throughout the country. 


Bank Life Insurance 


SALES of Savings Bank Life In- 
surance by mutual savings banks 
hit an all-time high figure of $74,- 
000,000 during 1956, bringing the 
total amount in force as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1957 to a new record total of 
$926,750,000, according to Craw- 
ford H. Stocker, Jr., president of the 
National Association of Mutual Sav- 
ings Banks and president, Lynn 
(Mass.) Five Cents Savings Bank. 
The number of policies increased by 
37,858 to a total of 709,590 and the 
average size of new ordinary policies 
sold during 1956 was $1,803. This 
insurance protection is sold over- 
the-counter by 287 savings banks— 
172 in Massachusetts, 75 in New 
York, and 40 in Connecticut. 


Savings Pattern By Sex 


IN A random sampling of 200 peo- 
ple on the basis of occupation, age, 
and place of residence to determine 
why they save, The Western Saving 
Fund Society of Philadelphia found 
that the income threshold for sav- 
ings is $3,000 and that most individ- 
uals and families attain this thresh- 
old before reaching age 36. 

Here is a brief tabulation that 
throws some light on the savings 
pattern by sex and age group. 

With Without 
Savings Savings 
Account Account 

74.8% 25.2% 
70.0% 30.0% 
79.0% 21.0% 


Total 

Male 

Female 

Under 36 years 
of age 

36 years and 
over 76.8% 23.2% 
As to why people save, the table 

below contrasts the reasons given 

by the “younger” and “older” gen- 

erations: 

The “Younger The “Older 
Generation” Generation” 

40% 79% 


71.7% 28.3% 


Security 
Positive 
aspirations 38% 
Future 
enjoyment 22% 


15% 


6% 
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Mortgages Primary Source of Investment 
of Savings Record of $80-Billion 


THE amount of money which the 
American people have on deposit in 
savings accounts in banks across the 
country reached a record high total 
of about $80-billion at the end of 
1956, it was reported last month by 
Daniel W. Hogan, Jr., president of 
the Savings and Mortgage Division 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. Savings in banks increased ap- 
proximately $4-billion during 1956, 
up over 5% since last year, accord- 
ing to Mr. Hogan, who is president 
of the City National Bank and Trust 
Company, Oklahoma City. This is 
one of the largest increases since the 
World War II years, when shortages 
of consumer goods caused huge 
growths in savings deposits. 


Or the total savings on deposit in 
banks, an estimated $50-billion is in 
accounts in commercial banks; and 
$29.9-billion is in mutual savings 
banks. (The mutual savings banks 
are located primarily in the north- 
eastern states.) 

“Much of the savings finds its way 
into mortgages as a primary source 
of investment if normal conditions 
permit,” Mr. Hogan stated. Bearing 
this out, he reported that the banks 
increased their holdings of mort- 
gage loans by $4.2-billion during 
1956. This brings the total of mort- 
gage credit held by banks to $42.7- 
billion; $23-billion in mortgages are 
held by commercial banks, and $19.7- 
billion by mutual savings banks. 

“Mortgage supply,” he said, “goes 
hand-in-hand with savings growth, 
and in the proper balance between 
these two lies our building pros- 
perity.” 

Indicating the enormous growth in 
savings deposits in banks since 


World War II, Mr. Hogan pointed © 


out that 10 years ago savings in all 
banks totaled only $50.6-billion. 
Thus, since 1946, the public has in- 
creased its savings in banks by al- 
most 60%. 

Mr. Hogan noted, however, that 
“large as these increases are, the 
rate of growth of savings deposits 
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in the past few years has not kept 
pace with the increase in personal 
income. This indicates that people 
are not saving as large a proportion 
of their income as they once did, 
and also that the boom we have been 
experiencing has been characterized 
by less saving and more spending.” 
In the face of this trend, he added, 
the banks have embarked on a broad 
promotion program to emphasize the 
importance of thrift and savings 
both to the individual and to the 
country. 

“In 1957, we look forward to a 
continuation of the high volume of 
savings being placed in the banking 
system,” Mr. Hogan said. ‘With our 
nationwide promotion programs 
really getting under way, it is our 
aim to see an even greater increase 
in savings during the year ahead.” 


Ayres Would Consolidate 
FHA and VA Functions 


THE tight money situation for 
mortgage loans and the fixed rate 
for VA mortgages are causes for 
many banks to seek a solution of 
the problem. Among the important 
proposals is the merger of FHA and 
VA home mortgage lending activ- 
ities. Among recent proposals is one 
by Harry Held, vice-president of The 
Bowery Savings Bank, which was 
presented in full in the January 
issue of BANKING. 


Congressman Ayres of Ohio has 
recently announced he will introduce 
a bill in the 85th Congress, which 
would seek consolidation of the over- 
lapping functions of the FHA and 
VA agencies with respect to home 
loans, in the expectation that a bet- 
ter distribution of mortgage credit 
for money purposes under the tight 
money market conditions would re. 
sult, 


FNMA Stock Rate Hike 


FNMA has increased its stock sub- 
scription rate from 1% to 2% in 
connection with the sale of a mort- 
gage to it, pursuant to an intermedi- 
ate purchase contract under its Sec- 
ondary Market Operations. 

Accordingly, all offers of mort- 
gages, including reoffers which are 
executed by the seller and which are 
hand delivered or posted subsequent 
to January 4, 1957, shall be subject 
to the 2% subscription rate. Offers 
postmarked on or prior to January 
4, 1957, shall be eligible for the for- 
mer 1% rate. 

There is no change in the stock 
subscription rate applicable to stand- 
by commitment contracts. 


Housing Starts Down 


NEW permanent nonfarm dwell- 
ing units started in December 1956 
dropped to 64,000, compared with 
76,200 in December 1955. This rep- 
resents a decline of 16%. 

In November 1956, 80,000 units 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 108) 


GROWTH IN MORTGAGE LOANS 


Percent change of 1956* from 1955 
As of December 31 


0 20% 
Commercial Banks 
Mutual Savings Banks 
Savings and Loan 


Life Insurance Companies 


* Estimated 


1955 Level 


40% 60% 80% 100% 


Source: Data compiled by the A.B.A. Savings and Mortgage Division from estimates ap- 
pearing in the Federal Reserve Bulletin and from year-end statements. 
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Statement of Condition, December 31, 1956 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks $ 898,913,039 
U. S. Government Securities . 697,433,284 


U. S. Government Insured F. H. A. Mort- 
gages... 71,182,775 


177,327,654 
4,511,700 
30,618,488 


State, Municipal and Public Securities . . 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank 


1,164,754,950 
30,410,254 
18,073,969 
35,713,419 
8,091,239 


$3,137,030,771 


Mortgages 

Banking Houses 

Customers’ Liability for Acceptances ... 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources .. . 


LIABILITIES 


Capital (5,039,000 
shares—$10. par) $ 50,390,000 


Surplus 100,000,000 
Undivided Profits 56,263,500 $ 206,653,500 


Reserves for Taxes, Unearned Discount, 
Interest, etc. 


Dividend Payable January 15, 1957 .. 


Outstanding Acceptances 


22,031,632 
2,519,500 
36,741,020 


Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 
Foreign Bills 


Other Liabilities 
Deposits 


21,737,262 
2,126,742 
2,845,221,115 


$3,137,030,771 


United States Government ond Other Securities corried of $120,969,440 are pledged to 
secure public funds and trust deposits and for other purposes os required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member New York Clearing House Association 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Housing and Mortgages 
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were started, compared with 89,200 
in November 1955, or a 14% sea- 
sonal drop. 

A comparison of the seasonally 
adjusted annual rate of nonfarm 
starts from 1950-1956 shows that 
1956 was the fifth highest year of 
record. From 1950 through 1956: 


1,103,800 
1,220,400 
1,328,900 
1,120,200 
*Record to date 
On the basis of 64,000 starts in 
December, which includes 400 public 
units, the seasonally adjusted an- 
nual private starts rate is 1,030,000. 
At press time, estimates were un- 
available from reliable sources, such 
as the U. S. Department of Labor’s 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, as to 
what the 1957 starts total is likely 
to be. 


Review of GI Loan Volume 


MORE than a half-million vet- 
erans received GI home loans in 
1956, making it the third highest 
year in the 1214-year history of the 
GI loan program. 

In a year-end review of its loan 
guaranty operations, VA estimated 
that 505,000 veterans of World War 
II and the Korean conflict period re- 
ceived GI home loans totaling $5.8- 
billion during the past year. 

VA said the 1956 volume was 22% 
below the all-time peak set in 1955, 
when 649,600 home loans totaling 
$7.1-billion were guaranteed. 

Since 1944, VA has underwritten 
4,760,000 GI home loans with the 
original principal amount of $38.8- 
billion. VA guaranteed approxi- 
mately $21-billion of that amount. 


Atomic Home Heating 

ATOMIC heating of homes and 
offices by 1960 is the goal of Stock- 
holm, Sweden. An atomic heating 
plant is now under construction in 
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the Stockholm suburb Farsta. An- 
other atomic plant is expected to 
open for the same purposes in 1960 
in Vaesteraas, a manufacturing town 
60 miles from Stockholm. 

After 1960, it is anticipated that 
Sweden will open a new atomic heat- 
ing station every year. To expedite 
the necessary research in this field, 
Sweden has ordered from the U. S. 
a testing reactor to supplement ex- 
isting reactors. 

Sweden is said to wish to free it- 
self from reliance on oil shipments 
from abroad for heating and fuel 
purposes and from dependency on 
the big powers for its raw materials. 


Plastics Bulletin 


“PLASTICS as Building Mate- 
rials” is the title of the latest bul- 
letin (D9.0) issued by the Small 
Homes Council of the University of 
Illinois. The material included in 
this circular was prepared by a com- 
mittee from the plastics industry. 


Prefab Dwellings 


FACTORS that have raised the 
prestige of prefabricated dwellings 
were cited recently by Robert H. 
Wilson, president, Percy Wilson 
Mortgage & Finance Corp. of Chi- 
cago. They include speed in comple- 
tion time resulting in a more rapid 
turnover. With the same amount of 
construction capital, Mr. Wilson con- 
tends that a builder can construct 
twice as many homes. 

Apart from the time element, he 
states that “uniform quality of the 
factory-built house results in fewer 


buyer complaints, because precision 
and accuracy often make it better 
to live in than the site-built house,” 


Construction Record in 1956 


OUTLAYS for new construction 
in 1956 totaled $441/,-billion, setting 
a new record for the tenth successive 
year, according to the U. S. Depart. 
ments of Labor and Commerce. The 
dollar value of new work put in 
place was also at an alltime high 
for each month of the year. 

However, physical volume (con- 
struction expenditures adjusted for 
price changes) in 1956 was off 2% 
from the unprecedented level of 
1955, almost entirely because of a 
decline in new private housing. 

Spending in 1956 for all types of 
private construction combined to- 
taled $30.8-billion, only a little above 
the record 1955 figure. Public out- 
lays rose 8% last year to a new high 
of $13.4-billion. 


Bizarre Savings Devices 


BANKS and insurance companies 
should be able to achieve somewhat 
better results because of the im- 
proving climate for savings, Ray D. 
Murphy, chairman of the board of 
The Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety of the United States, said re- 
cently. 

Some rather bizarre devices are 
being used in an effort to coax out 
timid capital in many countries 
where inflation has been more of a 
problem than in the U. &., Mr. 
Murphy said. For example: 
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SPENDING, SAVING, AND TAXES 


Comparison of their growth 
trend over 1946-56 period 


80% 


INDIVIDUAL 
SAVING 


Source: U.S. Dept. of Commerce 


CONSUMER 
SPENDING 


PERSONAL 
TAXES 


Prepared by Institute of Life Insurance 
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Four Great Bank Systems 
ad muw twee at 


1 post-TO-CHECK 


A simplified system for handling checking accounts. 
Great savings in space, time and personnel are 
assured results. Posting accuracy and audit con- 
trol as never before. Hundreds of banks use it. 


3 POST-ALL 


Simplifies the installment loan procedure from 
application to collection. Spreads work load evenly 
throughout the month. Positive control of past due 
accounts, and automatic trial balance for audit 
control. 


Complete information on any or all of 
these systems available upon request 
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2 POST-N-FILE 


A variation of Post-To-Check adaptable to most 
present posting machines, and includes an item- 
posted ledger. This is another possibility to im- 
prove customer service and cut operating costs 
simultaneously. 


4 POST-TO-SAVE 


Completely simplifies the savings account procedure. 
Deposits, withdrawals, posting, interest computing, 
and statement operation easier than ever before. 
Customer gets original items, just as in checking 
account systems. 


Le febure CORPORATION 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


REPRESENTATIVES IN MOST PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Housing and Mortgages 
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positors a form of account where a 
saver gets 434% interest, which is 
14%2% below the prevailing rate on 
ordinary deposits, but at the end of 
the year his account is credited with 
the year his account is credited with 
an additional amount which will re- 
store its original purchasing power, 
as indicated by a cost-of-living index. 
Finland also has issued government 
bonds with purchasing power guar- 
antees based on price indexes. 

The French nationalized railroad 


has sold securities whose return is 
tied to the price of railway tickets. 
A cement company in Palestine has 
sold debentures giving the investor 
the option of receiving payment in 
bags of cement. 

A premium bond was recently in- 
troduced in Great Britain. Investors 
are sold a bond on which there will 
be no regular interest payments but 
on which a sum equivalent to 4% 
interest will be pooled and dis- 
tributed as cash prizes to a few 
lucky persons selected at monthly 
public drawings. Russia, Sweden, 
Norway, Belgium, Italy, France, 
Greece, Denmark, and Holland are 
all using a similar device as a means 
of stimulating savings. 

In several countries insurance pol- 
icies may be purchased with both 
benefits and premiums geared to a 
cost-of-living index. 
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Bankers’ Big Opportunity 


“AS BANKERS, we’ve got 5 
unique opportunity right in the palp 
of our hand, to befriend the home 
purchaser, to help the builder, to 
build up our own bank and, at the 
same time, to develop our commp- 
nity and strengthen the national 
economy,” Daniel W. Hogan, Jr, 
president, City National Bank and 
Trust Company, Oklahoma City, and 
president, Savings and Mortgage Di- 
vision, A.B.A., said in an address on 
“The New Look in Mortgage Credit” 
at the Ninth National Credit Confer. 
ence of the Association in Chicago, 

“The big opportunity is here to 
day! Let’s make the most of it. And 
let’s strike while the iron is hot!” 


Instalment Credit 


Advance Program Announced for National Instalment Credit Conference 


THE A.B.A.’s National Instalment 
Credit Conference will be held this 
year at the Conrad Hilton Hotel in 
Chicago, March 18, 19, 20. This has 
become a big meeting, with indica 
tions that attendance this year may 
approach 1,500. 

The program is in no sense com 
plete, and some very well known 
speakers, whose acceptances were 
not yet in at BANKING’s press time, 
will appear at the conference. 

The conference will be opened and 
closed by Carl A. Bimson, president 
of the Valley National Bank, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., who is chairman of the 
A.B.A. Instalment Credit Comm 

At the opening session, Instalment 
Credit in Country Banks will be 
discussed by Joseph C. Welman, 
vice-president of the A.B.A. and 
president, Bank of Kennett, Mo. 
Frederick M. Sutter, president of the 
National Automobile Dealers Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C., will give 
The Automobile Dealers’ Views. 
There will also be an address on 
The Appliance Industry Outlook. 

Tuesday morning’s meeting will be 
presided over by Paul H. Young, 
vice-president, Boatmen’s Nationa] 
Bank of St. Louis. The speakers: 
F. A. Bloodworth, executive vice- 
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Don H. Wageman 


president of the American National 
Bank, Gadsden, Ala., will discuss 
Financing Needs of Agriculture. 
Casimir A. Sienkiewicz, president of 
Central-Penn National Bank of 
Philadelphia, will speak on Credit 
and Monetary Policies. The topic, 


‘Management Looks at Instalment 


Credit, will be handled by Don H. 
Wageman, chairman of the executive 
committee, Seattle-First National 
Bank, Seattle, Wash. A representa- 
tive of a major automobile manu- 
facturer will forecast The 1957 Auto- 
mobile Market. 

David M. Kennedy will be chair- 


Casimir A. Sienkiewicz 


Carl A. Bimson 


man of the final session on Wednes- 
day morning, March 20. He’s presi- 
dent of Continental Illinois National 
Bank and Trust Company, Chicago. 
The first speaker at this session 
represents Pacific Finance Corpora- 
tion, Los Angeles. This firm’s vice- 
president, M. L. Goeglein, will ex- 
plain why Sound Competition is 
Healthy. There follows an address 
on The Economics of Instalment 
Credit. Final Speaker is Dr. X. 
Rudolf Modley of Kent, Conn., who 
discusses Combating Credit Unions 
with Industry. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 113) 
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It’s no news to the banker that an 
honest face often masks a defaulter. 
What is significant is that the mask 
also hides the Embezzlement Quo- 
tient —how long she’s been at it, how 
deep she’s dipped. . . . Discoveries 
believed moderate have often de- 
veloped into shocking sums, like the 
default for $270,000 and the one for 
more than $2 million. This infla- 
tionary trend suggests that em- 
ployee dishonesty (Bankers Blanket 
Bond) may be the bank’s most 
inadequately controlled exposure. 


One of the North America Companies which are headed 
by Insurance Company of North America, founded 1792 


Can you 


tell this 


embezzler’s 


EK Q* ? 


*Embezzlement Quotient 


Indemnity Insurance Company of 
North America, through its agents, 
is in a good position to advise on a 
bank’s security or vulnerability. 
It’s the leading independent under- 
writer and has the capacity, the 
facilities, the experience and the 
prevention program to give Extra 
Value in protection. Its recent 
Fidelity study has interested many 
financial institutions. If you haven’t 
seen it, ask the Indemnity agent or 
your broker to show you a copy of 
“Portfolio of Protection for Banks.” 


INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


Philadelphia 


Protect what you have© 
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THE INDIANA 
NATIONAL BANK 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Gateway le Business tr Indiana 


Condensed Statement of 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and on Deposit 


with Federal Reserve 
and Other Banks . . 
U. S. Govt. Securities . 


Loans and Discounts 
Bank Buildings’ 


Accrued Interest Receivable 


Other Resources 


RUSSELL L. WHITE 
Chairman of the Board 


WILLIAM P. FLYNN 
President 


CORNELIUS 0. ALIG 
President, 
Home Land Investment Co. 


FRED G. APPEL 
Chairman of the Board, 
Gregory & Appel, Inc. 
WILLIAM A. ATKINS 
President, 
Severin Hotel Company, Inc. 


EARL B. BARNES 
Barnes Hickam Pantzer & Boyd 


R. NORMAN BAXTER 
President, 
The Keyless Lock Company 


.$130,115,593.68 
. 141,058,544.85 
Other Bonds and Securities 

Stock in the Federal\Reserve Bank 


as of December 31, 1956 


Capital 
Surplus 


$271 ,174,138.53 
4 Accrued Interest, Taxes and 


24,720,421.03 
975,000.00 
159,946,208.39 
5,000,000.00 
1,028,214.79 
415,256.72 
$463,259,239.46 


Other Expenses 


Deposits 
Unearned Discount 
Other Liabilities 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


C. HARVEY BRADLEY ANTON HULMAN, JR. 
Chairman, Advisory Board, President, 
W. J. Holliday & Company Hulman & Co. 
VOLNEY M. BROWN Terre Haute, Indiana 


Vice President HERMAN C. KRANNERT 
JOSEPH E. CAIN Chairman of the Board, 
President, Inland Container Corporation 


P. R. Mallory & Co. Inc. W. |. LONGSWORTH 
FERMOR S. CANNON President, 


Chairman of the Board, j j 
Railroadmen’s Federal Savings Company 
& Loan Association JOHN J. MADDEN 


President, 
John J. Madden 


Indianapolis Glove Company Manufacturing Company 
HARRY S. HANNA MYRON J. McKEE 

President, President, 

Indiana Bel! Telephone State Automobile Insurance 

Company Association 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Undivided Profits. ... 


LIABILITIES 


$12,500,000.00 
20,000,000.00 > $39,532,820.47 
7,032,820.47 


1,655,124.92 


Dividend Payable January2,1957.... 375,000.00 


420,189,800.59 
1,363,053.63 
143,439.85 

$463, 259,239.46 


JOSEPH IRWIN MILLER 
Chairman of the Board, 
Cummins Engine Co., Inc. 
Columbus, Indiana 


WILSON MOTHERSHEAD 
Executive Vice President 


PERRY E. O'NEAL 
Thompson O'Neal! & Smith 


SAMUEL B. SUTPHIN 
Chairman of the Board, 
Beveridge Paper Company 


KENNETH F. VALENTINE 
President, 
Pitman-Moore Company 


JOSEPH 0. WAYMIRE 
Treasurer, 
Eli Lilly and Company 
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instalment Credit—contd 


Bull Sessions—But Different 


This leaves Monday and Tuesday 
afternoons not accounted for—and 
here’s what happens. 

The bull sessions which have 
proved such a popular feature of 
this meeting have undergone a 
slight change this year. There will 
be 20 of them, but they’ll be held 
on the first afternoon; they will not 
be limited in any way as to subject 
matter; they will be summarized 
and discussed on the second after- 
noon by five leading instalment credit 
executives. 

Heretofore, panel sessions were 
held on the first afternoon to sug- 
gest topics and questions for the 
bankers to explore at the bull ses- 
sions the next day. Participation in 
these sessions has been remarkably 
complete—no advance subject mat- 
ter has been needed. The summari- 
zation on the following day will pro- 
vide the opportunity for all the dele- 
gates to gain from all the separate 
sessions. 


The RMA Code 


ROBERT MORRIS ASSOCIATES 
has had a code of ethics for some 
time, and its Southeastern Chapter, 
believing that this code deserves the 
greatest possible dissemination 
among all bank officials, has written 
BANKING suggesting that it might 


well be reprinted. Here are the 
code’s 12 points: 

(1) The first and cardinal prin- 
ciple in credit investigation is to 
respect the confidential nature of 
the information received. (2) The 
name of the inquirer, in whose be- 
half the inquiry is made, should not 
be disclosed without permission. 
(3) In answering inquiries, the 
source of the information should not 
be disclosed without permission. (4) 
Any betrayal of confidence stamps 
the offender unworthy of future 
consideration. 

(5) Each letter of inquiry should 
indicate specifically the object and 
scope of the inquiry. (6) When 
more than one inquiry on the same 
subject is sent simultaneously to 
banks in the same city, the names 
of the other banks should be plainly 
set forth in the inquiry. (7) All 
letters, including form letters, should 
bear the manual signature of the 
inquirer to establish responsibility. 
(8) The recipient of a credit inquiry 
is negligent in his duty if he does not 
read carefully each letter of inquiry 
and answer, frankly, to the best of 
his ability, its specific questions. 

(9) In answering inquiries, it is 
advisable to disclose all material 
facts bearing on the credit standing 
of the subject, including the basis 
upon which credit is extended. (10) 
Indiscriminate revision of files, where 
there is no real need for information, 
is wasteful and undesirable. (11) 
Where periodic revision of the file 


information is made, it may be de- 
sirable to give your own experience 
in the letter of inquiry, in order 
that duplication and unnecessary 
correspondence may be kept to a 
minimum. (12) Im soliciting ac- 
counts, it is not permissible, not the 
part of good faith for the soliciting 
bank, to make inquiries from a com- 
petitor without frankly disclosing 
the nature and object of the inquiry. 


Denver's Conference 


THIS YEAR’S National Consumer 
Credit Conference of the College of 
Business Administration, University 
of Denver, will be held March 24, 
25, 26. The general topic of the 
conference will be “Current Con- 
sumer Credit Problems.” 

Three broad areas of interest will 
he discussed: (1) The general prob- 
lem of size and continued growth 
of total consumer debt; (2) the 
problem of consumer motivation and 
the relationship of consumer debt 
thereto; (3) consumer education. 

The conference will be at the Col- 
lege of Business Administration 
Building. Accommodations will be 
available at the Albany and Brown 
Palace Hotels in Denver. Tours 
and special entertainment for wives. 


Trust Services 


Revised Handbook Available 
on Common Trust Funds” 


THE A.B.A. Trust Division’s new 
edition of its handbook “Common 
Trust Funds” is now ready. 

This is the third edition of the 
book, first published in 1939. The 
handbook explains the points which 
should be considered by a trust in- 
stitution in deciding whether or not 
to establish a common trust fund. 
It describes the method by which 
such funds may be established and 
operated. 

This third edition includes most of 
the original material contained in the 


February 1957 


first and second editions, but incorpo- 
rates additional. valuable operating 
suggestions which have been devel- 
oped through experience in the ad- 
ministration of such funds during the 
past eight years. The appendixes 
have been expanded to include ad- 
ministrative interpretations of Sec- 
tion 17 of Regulation F, the pro- 
posed income tax régulations relat- 
ing to Section 584 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, and other 
aids for the guidance of the trust 
institution and its legal counsel in 
considering establishing the fund 
and in its operation. 

The volume is equipped for pocket 
part supplements, which will be 


made available from time to time to 
purchasers of the book. The book 
contains 196 pages, is priced at $5, 
and is now available to A.B.A. mem- 
ber banks by writing to the Trust 
Division, American Bankers Associ- 
ation, 12 East 36 Street, New York 
16, N. Y. 


Announce 1957 Regionals 


TWO regional trust conferences— 
one in Portland, Ore., and the other 
in New Orleans—will be held during 
1957 under the auspices of the Trust 
Division of the American Bankers 
Association, it was announced by 
Thoburn Mills; president of the Di- 
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vision, and vice-president and trust 
officer, The National City Bank of 
Cleveland. 

The 3ist Western Regional Trust 
Conference will be held in the Mult- 
nomah Hotel, Portland, Ore., on Oc- 
tober 10 and 11, 1957. The hosts 
for this conference will be the Trust 
Companies’ Association of Oregon. 
The states represented at the con- 
ference will be Ariz., Calif., Colo., 
Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. Mex., Ore., 
Utah, Wash., and Wyo. 

The 26th Mid-Continent Trust Con- 
ference will be held in the Jung 
Hotel in New Orleans on November 
21 and 22, 1957, with the Trust Di- 
vision of the Louisiana Bankers 
Association acting as hosts. This 
conference will bring together 
bankers from Ark., Colo., Ill., Ind., 
Iowa, Kans., Ky., La., Mich., Minn., 
Mo., Nebr., N. Dak., Ohio, Okla., S. 
Dak., Tenn., Tex., and Wis. 


Name Luncheon Speaker 


for Trust Conference 


SIR Hugh Stott Taylor, dean of 
the Graduate School of Princeton 
University and a leading chemist 
and atomic scientist, will be the 
speaker for the luncheon meeting at 
the 38th Mid-Winter Trust Con- 
ference of the American Bankers 
Association on February 6. The con- 
ference will be held in The Waldorf- 
Astoria in New York City on Febru- 
ary 4-6 under the sponsorship of the 
Division. Dean Taylor’s topic will 
be “The Interaction of Science and 
Finance.” 

The hosts for the luncheon, which 
is an annual affair at the conference, 
will be the New York Clearing House 
Association. About 2,000 trust ex- 
ecutives from banks throughout the 
country are expected to attend. 

Sir Hugh, who has been associated 
with Princeton since 1914, was 
knighted by Queen Elizabeth for his 
services to Great Britain during two 
world wars. During World War I, 
he was a member of the British Mu- 
nitions Inventions Department; and 
during World War II, he was at- 
tached to the Canadian National Ré- 
search Council and later to the Man- 
hattan Project, the United States 
secret atomic energy program. 


Checkbook for Executors 


THE Somerset Hills National 
Bank, Bernardsville, N. J., has an- 
nounced a new service for executors, 
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Thoburn Mills 


administrators, and trustees of es- 
tates. This is a checkbook especially 
designed to make it easy for anyone 
who is called upon to handle estates. 

One section of the checkbook gives 
helpful hints to those administering 
an estate. Another section provides 
a docket for all pertinent informa- 
tion pertaining to the estate, while 
another section provides for distribu- 
tion of taxes, recaps of income and 
expenses, and miscellaneous notes. 

The checks have been printed so 
that they are distinctive and can 
in no way become confused with a 
personal account. Ample space has 
been provided on the face of the 
check for an explanation of the ex- 
penditure. In this way it eliminates 
the need for writing a lengthy letter 
of explanation. 

President Ralph W. Earl, in com- 
menting on this new service, said: 
“Many individuals are appointed to 
handle an estate who are not familiar 
with the many details. One of these 
is the operation of a bank account, 
of the keeping of records. We feel 


Sir Hugh Stott Taylor 


that our approach to this problem 
will aid many people in our area,” 


Employer Pension Costs 


EMPLOYERS’ contributions 
pension plans in 1955 were some. 
where between $3-billion and $4. 
billion, according to Charles D. Spen. 
cer & Associaties, Inc., Chicago, Ip. 
ternal Revenue Service reports show 
there were about 33,464 private re. 
tirement plans qualified for tax ex. 
emption as of September 30, 1956, 
according to Charles D. Spencer, 


Workers Frozen in Jobs 


NATIONAL Planning Association 
notes in a recent report on Private 
Pension Plans that the great flaw 
in most existing plans is the tend. 
ency to freeze people into existing 
occupations and places of employ- 
ment. 

“By limiting the freedom of choice 
and the economic mobility of older 
executives and white-collar em- 
ployees, private pension plans have 
—paradoxically—helped to heighten 
economic insecurity rather than to 
reduce it, as intended,” the report 
states. 

The NPA _ Business Committee 
said: “The task of adequately ex- 
ploring the complex and _ difficult 
issues of national policy involved in 
the broader and longer-term econ- 
omic and social consequences of the 
growth of private pension funds re- 
quires resources and access to in- 
formation greater than those nor- 
mally possessed by private research 
organizations. Hence, the commit- 
tee urges a Congressional committee, 
perhaps the Joint Economic Comnit- 
tee, to undertake such a review.” 


Stock (Bulls and Cows) 


IN settling an estate, the Citizens 
and Southern National Bank in At- 
lanta found that it had considerable 
stock to sell. Only this was livestock. 
Involved was a $7,000 prize bull and 
a whole herd of registered Herefords. 

The bank held a barbecue for 450 
prospective bidders, and sold the 
purebred Herefords for $69,752 in 
“the biggest stock sale the Citizens 
& Southern National Bank has ever 
been associated with.” The animals 
in the sale were shipped to [Illinois 
Delaware, Texas, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, NeW 
Jersey, and to several points in 
Georgia. 
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Progress Report on Character Reading and Sorting 


An Important Contribution to 
Electronic Automation for Banks 
in Check and Deposit Media Handling 


GENERAL ELECTRIC RECOMMENDS THAT YOU BECOME ACQUAINTED WITH MAGNETIC 
INK CHARACTER READERS AND PAPER HANDLING EQUIPMENT UTILIZING THE 
COMMON MACHINE LANGUAGE APPROVED BY THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


General Electric’s Computer Department is now in 
the early stages of production of magnetic char- 
acter readers and paper handling equipment. This 
automated equipment reads information in the 
form of true Arabic characters printed with mag- 
netic ink. We sincerely believe that it will pay you 
to learn more about this process, selected by the 
American Bankers Association as the medium most 
suitable as the common machine language for 
check and related data handling. 


G-E magnetic character readers and paper han- 
dling equipment provide high speed check and 
deposit media handling. They further offer these 
measurable and positive advantages over contem- 
porary machine language techniques: 


Greater accuracy ... wider toleranées... printing 
compatibility . . . customer acceptance . . . easier 
verification... minimized costs...no radical check 
format changes . . . relative invulnerability of en- 
coded data to obliteration. 


Visualize how you can avail yourself of these 
features in planning initial procedures in a broad 
automation program for your bank. Visualize how 
your departmental operations can share in General 
Electric's leadership in electronic accounting and 
automatic check handling techniques. And visual- 
ize, too, how the same techniques embodied in 
ERMA — now being manufactured for our cus- 
tomer, Bank of America — can be profitably put to 
work in your organization. 


Make your bank’s check and deposit media han- 
dling compatible with that of other leading bank 
and financial institutions who will use the ABA- 
recommended magnetic ink character recognition 
technique as exemplified by the G-E method. 


Contact: General Electric Company, Computer 
Department, 1103 North Central Avenue, Phoenix, 
Arizona. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


CPA-1 (1-57) 
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CALENDAR 1957 


American Bankers Association 


4-6 
11-18 


18-20 
27-31 
10-22 


22-25 
21-23 


Midwinter Trust Conference, Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York City 
Annual Savings and Mortgage Confer- 
ence; National School Savings Forum, 
Hotel Roosevelt, New York City 
National Instalment Credit Conference, 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago 
American Institute of Banking, John 
Marshall Hotel, Richmond, Virginia 
Graduate School of Banking, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, N. J. 
83rd Annual Convention, Atlantic City 
National Agricultural Credit Conference, 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago 


State Associations 


Missouri Bankers Association, Bank 
Management Conference, University 
of Missouri, Columbia 

Mississippi Bankers Association, Bank 
Management Conference, Heidelburg 
Hotel, Jackson 

North Carolina Bankers Association 
Farm Credit Conference, Raleigh 

North Dakota Bankers’ Association 
Junior Bankers School, University of 
N. Dak., Grand Forks 

Qhio Bankers Association Midwinter 
Meeting, Neil House, Columbus 

Vermont Bankers Association, Midwinter 
Meeting, Hotel Vermont, Burlington 

New Hampshire Bankers Association, 
Annual Midwinter Meeting of Direc- 
tors and Trustees, Hotel Carpenter, 
Manchester 

New Jersey Bankers Association, Con- 
sumer Credit Conference, Berkeley- 
Carteret Hotel, Asbury Park 

Virginia Bankers Association, Annual 
Farm Credit Conference, Natural 
Bridge Hotel, Natural Bridge 

Mississippi Bankers Association, Junior 
Banker Section Convention, Buena 
Vista Hotel, Biloxi 

Florida, Hollywood Beach Hotel, Holly- 
wood 


New Jersey Bankers Public Relations 
hool, Princeton Inn and Nassau Inn, 

Princeton 

Pennsylvania Bankers Association, Trust 
Conference, Penn Harris Hotel, Harris- 
bur 

New  — Bankers Association, Gradu- 
ate Bankers Public Relations Seminar, 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City 

Massachusetts Bankers Association, In- 
stalment Credit Conference, Hotel 
Somerset, Boston 
Massachusetts Bankers Association, 
Bank Management Conference, Ban- 
croft Hotel, Worcester 

Maryland Bankers Agricultural Credit 
Conference, Carvel Hall, Annapolis 

Ohio, Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati 


New Jersey Bankers Association, Di- 
rector-Management Conference, Berk- 
eley-Carteret Hotel, Asbury Park 

New York Savings Banks Association 
Annual Meeting, The Commodore, New 
York City 

Georgia, Cruise to Bermuda, S.S. Queen 
of Bermuda, via New Yor 

Louisiana, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, 

iss 


Connecticut Bankers Short Trust Course, 
University of Connecticut, Storrs 

California Bankers Association Bank 
Management Conference, Statler Hotel, 
Los Angeles 

Tennessee, Hermitage Hotel, Nashville 

Pennsylvania, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City 

Oklahoma, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa 

North Carolina, The Carolina Hotel, 
Pinehurst 

North Dakota, Ray Hotel, Dickinson 

Missouri, Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas 
City 

Texas, Galvez Hotel, Galveston 

Indiana, French Lick Springs Hotel, 
French Lick 

Delaware, DuPont Hotel, Wilmington 

Massachusetts,’ New Ocean House, 
Swampscott 

Kansas, Wichita 

South Carolina, Francis Marion Hotel, 
Charleston 

California, Ambassador Hotel, Los An- 
geles 

Arkansas, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs 

Illinois, Sheraton - Jefferson Hotel, St. 
Louis 

Mississippi, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 

Mississippi Bankers Association, Junior 
Banker Study Conference, Mississippi 
Southern College Hattiesburg 

New Jersey, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, At- 
lantic City 

Alabama, Battle House and Admiral 
Semmes Hotel, Mobile 

New Mexico, LaFonda Hotel, Santa Fe 

Maryland, Cruise to Nassau and Ha- 
vana, S.S. Queen of Bermuda 

Colorado, Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 


Springs 

Alaska, Mt. McKinley Park Hotel, Mt. 
McKinley National Park 

Kansas Bankers Bank Management 
Clinic, University of Kansas, Lawrence 

Equinox House, Manchester, 


t. 

South Dakota, Alex Johnson Hotel, 
Rapid 

Idaho, The Lodge, Sun Valley 

Minnesota, Hotel St. Paul, St. Paul 

Nebraska Bankers Bank Management 
Conference, Crete 

Dist. of Col., The Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs, Va. 

Montana, Canyon Hotel, Yellowstone 
National Par 


Po MARCH APRIL MAY JUNE JULY 
SMTWTFES SMTWTFS SMTWTFS SMTWTFES SMTWTFS SMTWTFS5 
1 2 1 2 123456 1234 1 123456 
3456789 ae ee 7 8 91011 12 13 5678 91011 2345678 7 8 91011 1213 
10 11 12 13 14 15 16 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 14 15 16 17 18 19 29 
17 18 19 20 21 22 23 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 
24 25 26 27 28 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 28 29 30 26 27 28 29 30 31 23 24 25 26 27 28 20 28 29 30 31 
31 
Apr. 24 
Feb. 
Apr. 24 
Mar. 
May 4-10 
Mar. 
May 5- 7 
May 
May 5- 7 
June 
May 7-8 
ept. 
May 7- 8 
May 8-11 
May 9-10 
Feb. 5-7 my 
May 10-11 
Feb. 7-8 May 12-14 
May 12-14 
, Feb. 11-12 May 15-16 
Feb. a May 16 
eb. 11-15 May 16-17 
Feb. 12 May 16-18 
2 May 16-18 
Feb. 14 
May 19-21 
Feb. 2 
May 20-22 
May 20-22 
Feb. 26-27 May 20-22 
May 20-22 
Mar. 2-5 
May 22-25 
Mar. 22-23 May 23-24 
May 24-25 
Mar. 28-30 May 25- 
June 1 
Apr. 1- 4 May 27-29 
June 3- 5 
Apr. 5 
June 4-6 
Apr. 9-10 June 7-8 
June 7-8 
Apr. 10 
June 9-12 
June 11-12 
Apr. 17 June 11-14 
June 12-16 
Apr. 17-18 
June 18-15 
Apr. 23-25 
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June 
June 
June 
June 
June 19-21 
June 20-22 
June 
June 
June 


June 
June 


July 


July 
Aug. 


Sept. 
Sept. 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Nov. 


Virginia, The Homestead, Hot Springs 

*New Hampshire, Wentworth - by - the - 
Sea, Portsmouth 

*New Hampshire Mutual Savings, Went- 
worth-by-the-Sea, Portsmouth 

Vermont, Equinox House, Manchester 

Utah, Ben Lomond Hotel, Ogden 

Washington, Chinook Hotel, Yakima 

Wisconsin, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 

Michigan Bankers School of Banking, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 

New York, Lake Placid Club, Lake 
Placid 

Michigan, Sheraton - Cadillac Hotel, De- 
troit 

New Jersey Mutual Savings, Monmouth 
Hotel, Lake 

Wyoming, Jackson Lake Lodge, Moran 

Maine, Poland Spring House, Poland 

Oregon, Multnomah Hotel, Portland 

Pennsylvania Bankers Trust Training 
School, Penn State University, Uni- 
versity Park 

North Carolina Bankers Association, 
Carolinas Bankers Conference, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 

West Virginia, The Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs 

Pennsylvania Bankers Summer School, 
Penn State University, University 
Park 

Savings Banks of Maine, Balsams Hotel, 
Dixville Notch, N. H. 

Vermont- New Hampshire School of 
ne Amos Tuck School, Hanover, 


Savings Banks of Massachusetts, Poland 
Spring House, Poland Spring, Maine 

Savings Banks of New Hampshire, Fall 
ae Sunset Hill House, Sugar 

ill 

Nebraska, Paxton Hotel, Omaha 

Kentucky, Brown Hotel, Louisville 

Connecticut Mutual Savings, Mountain 
View House, Whitefield, H. 

New Hampshire (Fall Meeting), Moun- 
tain View House, Whitefield, N. H. 
Iowa, Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des 

Moines 
New York Mutual Savings, Fontaine- 
bleau Hotel, Miami Beach 


*Joint meeting 
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Other Organizations 


National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks Insurance Conference, Hotel 
Somerset, Boston, Mass. 

National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks Auditors and Comptrollers Con- 
ference, Statler Hotel, Boston, Mass. 

Reserve City Bankers Association, The 
Breakers, Palm Beach, Florida 

NABAC Southern Regional Convention, 
Skirvin Hotel, Okla. City, Okla. 

Investment Bankers Association of 
America Institute of Investment Bank- 
ing, Wharton School, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


All banking associations are invited to send in dates 


SEPTEMBER 
SMTWTFS 
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NABAC Eastern Regional Convention, 
City Auditorium, Asheville, N. Car. 
Independent Bankers Association, Gold- 

en Gate Hotel, North Dade, Fla. 

National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, Statler Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y 

Investment Bankers Association of 
America, Spring Meeting, Greenbrier 
Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

NABAC Western Regional Convention, 
U. S. Grant Hotel, San Diego, Calif. 

American Safe Deposit Association, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

National Association of Bank Women, 
Midwest and Lake divisions, Muehle- 
bach Hotel, Kansas City 

Bankers Association for Foreign Trade, 
35th Annual Convention, Huntington- 
Sheraton Hotel, Pasadena, Calif. 

NABAC Northern Regional Convention, 
Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio 

School of Banking of the South, Louisi- 
ana State University, Baton Rouge 

Consumer Credit Management Program, 
under auspices of Graduate School of 
Business, Columbia University, Arden 
House, Harriman 

Ohio School of Banking, Ohio University, 
Athens 

American Industria] Bankers Associa- 
tion, Sheraton-Park Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C, 

School of Mortgage Banking: Courses 1 
and 2, Northwestern University, Chi- 
cago, Ill 

School of Mortgage Banking: Course 2, 
Northwestern University, Chicago 

School of Mortgage Banking: Course 1, 
Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. 

NABAC School for bank auditors and 
comptrollers, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisc. 

School of Mortgage Banking: Course 2, 
Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. 

School of Consumer Banking, University 
of Virginia, Charlottesville 

Pacific Coast Banking School, University 
of Washington, Seattle 

Central States School of Banking, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison 

Financia] Public Relations Association, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, III. 

Robert Morris Associates, Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

National Association of Bank Auditors 
and Comptrollers, 33rd annual con- 
vention, Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

National Assn. of Bank Women, Annual 
Convention, Sheraton Plaza Hotel, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Consumer Bankers Association, 37th 
Annual Convention, The Claridge, At- 
lantic City 

Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, 44th Annual Convention, The 
Statler-Hilton, Dallas, Texas 


of their forthcoming meetings for this calendar. 
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PRECIOUS POSSESSION 


It’s like money in the bank, the way this Burroughs Sensimatic 
puts wings to Commercial Account posting . . . turns beginners 
into experts in no time at all. 


As you can plainly see, a Burroughs Sensi- 
matic gives a girl something pretty wonder- 
ful to treasure—whether she’s fresh out of 
school or knows bank accounting inside out. 

For in no time at all she’ll be racing to 
new speed records in her commercial 
account posting. Yet she’ll end each day 
feeling almost as fresh as she started—and 
just as relaxed. 

That’s where a Sensimatic shines. It’s 
simple to learn, downright easy to use—no 
brain-racking decisions to make, no bat- 
teries of gadgets to master. It automatically 
takes on the lion’s share of the thinking and 
work for the operator. Provides loads of 
automatic operations like automatic check 


FASTER FORM HANDLING—With one 
hand you simply whisk the form from tray to 
carriage and slip it into the self-aligning form 
guides. Just as quick as that you’re all set for 
the next posting operation. 


FASTER MOTOR BAR SELECTION— Sensi- 
matic’s exclusive design assigns a single major 
function to each motor bar. This eliminates 
many operator decisions and motions—sim- 
plifies and greatly speeds posting. 


count, automatic balances, automatic regis- 
ter totaling, automatic overdraft lock and 
automatic carriage movement. 

Too, a Sensimatic fairly bristles with such 
special features as list-posting tape, date 
lock and activity counter—all in a good- 
looking, fast-moving, easy-going machine 
that turns out statements neat as they come 
and complete right down to the check count. 

Why not give our nearby branch a ring 
and ask for the free booklet on Commercial 
Account Posting. And while you’re on the 
phone, may as well set up a date for a 
complete Sensimatic demonstration. No 
obligation, of course. Burroughs Corpo- 
ration, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


FASTER INDEXING—On this comfortably 
sloped keyboard, you can index faster and 
more positively—all while carriage tabulates. 
Operators love the way keys depress with just 
a quick, gentle touch. 


FASTER, AUTOMATIC CARRIAGE MOVE- 
MENTS — Carriage opens automatically. Closes 
at the touch of a motor bar. Tabulates forward 
and return. Completes posting automatically 
while operator finds next account. 


Burroughs Sensimatic 
Bank Bookkeeping Machine 


Burroughs 


“ Burroughs’’ and “‘Sensimatic’”’ are trademarks 
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NATIONAL CREDIT CONFERENCE FINDS THAT 


Credit Pressures Will Continue 


will not abate for a long time 

to come in the view of many of 
the speakers at the A.B.A.’s Ninth 
Annual Credit Conference. They 
documented this forecast by point- 
ing out that practically every indus- 
try is planning on an expanding 
economy and vastly increased na- 
tional gross income; the vast Fed- 
eral highway program with its need 
for heavy equipment, and the re- 
placement of the thousands of homes 
which will have to be demolished; 
the many, many more cars; new 
labor-saving devices and comforts 
for the home. 

According to Erle Cocke, presi- 
dent of the A.B.A., “at times the 
demand for credit will be so large 
that the moderating influence of re- 
straint will be needed to keep the 
delicate economic scales in balance.” 


Ts heavy demands for credit 


Annual Increase Increasing 


Roy W. Johnson, executive vice- 
president of the General Electric 
Company, says we must stop think- 
ing in terms of existing statistics. 
“Some have been ‘thinking, histor- 
ically, in terms of a 2% annual in- 
crease in productivity,” he says. 
“We've got to start thinking in terms 
of 3%. If that 1% seems insignifi- 
cant, it becomes tremendous applied 
annually across the board of our 
whole American economy. It would 
mean that our productivity per man- 
hour would double within the next 
25 years.” 

With all this expansion and its 
consequent pressure on credit, “some 
borrowers may not be able to obtain 


George S. Moore 


Erle Cocke 


all the money they want; but the 
credit stream is far from dry,’ ac- 
cording to Senator A. Willis Robert- 
son,* who quoted the “survey made 
by the American Bankers Associa- 
tion showing that the largest banks 
in the country had substantially in- 
creased their loans to small business 
last year.” 


Small Business 


Small business, in the view of some 
speakers, is making out mighty well, 
anyway. L. M. Schwartz, president 
of the Citizens State Bank, Paola, 
Kans., says that “some applications 
for credit have been declined, but 
because of the borrower’s financial 
condition, and not because of the 
tight money situation.” Smaller bor- 
rowers today receive more generous 
consideration than is given to the 
large borrowers, Mr. Schwartz feels. 
“Based on their financial statements, 
our smaller merchants, wholesalers, 
and tradesmen can borrow a much 
higher percentage of their net worth 
than the large nationally known 
firms whose financial statements are 
so well known to all of us.” 

The smaller commercial borrower, 
Mr. Schwartz notes, “is receiving 
the same treatment today that he 
has received in the past. Abundant, 
generous supplies of credit are avail- 
able to him; and on any kind of 
reasonable showing, he can get 
money for inventory, for carrying 
of accounts receivable through peak 
periods, and for capital improve- 

*Illness prevented Sen. Robertson’s appearance 
at the conference. His address was read by 


Warren A. McNeill, administrative assistant to 
Sen. Robertson. 


A. N. Lilley 


Lloyd Mazzera 


ments. . . . Even in the matter of 
interest rate, he has a situation not 
unlike that which has prevailed for 
the past five or six years. ... Ag. 
suming that earnings will remain 
substantially unchanged, it can be 
definitely stated that ample credit 
on favorable terms will be available 
to the small business man through 
his banks. The smaller banks will 
continue to take care of the credit 
needs of the smaller business man.” 


Small Business: Large Bank 


“The record number of new busi- 
nesses that are being started and 
an all-time high in business popula- 
tion seem to show that the ‘climate’ 
is favorable,’ according to Lloyd 
Mazzera, executive vice-president of 
Bank of America, San Francisco. 

“Anyone who listened to the cam- 
paign oratory just a few short 
months ago could not have failed to 
learn that during election years, at 
least, small business is a particular 
pet of both parties. Since the Presi- 
dent’s special Cabinet Committee on 
small business has made its report, 
there is reason to believe that more 
legislation will be enacted that is 
almost certain to put the Govern- 
ment further into the small business 
picture. 

“Now it may be,’ Mr. Mazzera 
suggested, “that a little Government 
in the small business picture, like 3 
little garlic in the salad, serves 4 
purpose. . . . I feel, however, that it 
is our duty as bankers to do our job 
so completely and so efficiently that 
very little will be left for the Small 
Business Administration to do. If 


M. S. Szymezak 
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Daniel W. Hogan, Jr. 


we will adapt ourselves to the ever- 
changing conditions and problems 
confronting us, we can do this. We 
will find ourselves meeting those re- 
sponsibilities that properly are ours. 
It is not always easy, and often it is 
misunderstood — but still, it is a 
challenge we must meet. 

. If you believe that small 
business provides opportunity for 
the ambitious, essential goods and 
services for us all, and a firm founda- 
tion for free enterprise, the rest is 
easy—you will have no difficulty 
handling qualified requests for small 
business credits. . .. Techniques and 
methods and procedures are only 
incidental. They follow automat- 
ically, if you have the desire to do 
something.” 


Agricultural Credit Outlook 


With the credit needs of the 
smaller business man evidently in 
pretty good shape, what about agri- 
culture? Harry W. Schaller, presi- 
dent of the Citizens First National 
Bank, Storm Lake, Iowa, summarizes 
it like this: 

“Agriculture may exert even 
greater demands for credit on our 
banking system than it did in 1956 
because of long-run trends toward 
increased investments for such 
things as mechanization; and be- 
cause net cash income has improved 
moderately, further increases are 
expected, tremendous investment op- 
portunities exist, and farmers have 
considerable borrowing capacity in 
reserve. Notice I said ‘may’ demand 
more credit—and advisedly so: there 
are many uncertainties in the pic- 
ture, weather being not the least of 
them.” 

Mr. Schaller suggests further that 
the nature of farm credit needs is 
changing rapidly: 

“Long terms, and more complex 
and interrelated investments typify 
the problem.” 


February 1957 


G. W. Coleman 


Senator A. Willis 
Robertson 


(Much of Mr. Schaller’s address 
on “Agricultural Credit” appears in 
this issue of BANKING in the section, 
“News for Country Bankers.”) 


instalment Credit 


Any thoughtful approach to pol- 
icies for credit must include the im- 
portant sector of instalment credit. 
The meeting at the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel in Chicago was no exception. 
“A great deal of reading material 
covering statistics and opinions is 
being offered these days on the pros 
and cons and on the size and growth 
of consumer instalment credit,” said 
Edward J. Frey, president of the 
Union Bank of Michigan, Grand 
Rapids. ‘The most important fact,” 
Mr. Frey asserted, “is that there is 
roughly $3-billion of monthly repay- 
ments on a total of $31-billion of in- 
stalment outstandings, and about 
$1.5-billion monthly repayments on 
automobile outstandings alone. This 
would indicate a theoretical liquida- 
tion of 10 months and a practical 
liquidation of possibly 18 to 24 
months for the bulk of the paper.” 
Mr. Frey thinks this makes instal- 
ment credit outstandings one of the 
“most liquid assets in our entire 
bank portfolio of loans and invest- 
ments.” 

The great percentage of “our good 
citizens who are using consumer in- 
stalment finance are making their 
own independent decisions on their 
ability to digest or control their con- 
sumer debt. The person buying a 
car or purchasing a new heating unit 
decides for himself whether or not 
he can afford the purchase or will 
be able to budget his payments. In 
other words, our good American 
wage earner is his own best critic 
of his ability to handle credit... .” 

Instalment credit, according to Mr. 
Frey, “is rapidly becoming an im- 
portant factor in providing a sub- 


Walter M. Heymann 


Harry W. Schaller 


stantial source of capital for small 
business. It is an excellent means 
of financing equipment, and in many 
instances it can be used to provide 
working capital.” 

There’s nothing wrong with instal- 
ment credit, Mr. Frey concludes, 
“that intelligent optimism won't 
cure.” 


Mortgages—and Savings 

No thoughtful exploration of 
credit policies is complete without 
the inclusion of another vast seg- 
ment—mortgages. Daniel W. Hogan, 
Jr., president of the A.B.A. Savings 
and Mortgage Division, says that 
any discussion of mortgages must 
also include savings. Savings and 
mortgages go together “just like 
love and marriage,” he said. “Yet, 
on the other hand, unlike the chicken 
and the egg, there’s no question as 
to which comes first. It’s the sav- 
ings account, because it’s no secret 
that you can’t lend money until you 
can get your hands on it.” 

Today’s heavy demand for mort- 
gage credit, Mr. Hogan says, “is 
healthy from a credit standpoint. 
Mortgage lending is profitable in the 
present market. The political as- 
pects of home financing are waning. 
Use of the insured mortgage is cur- 
rently limited. This conventional loan 
has improved in the past 20 years.” 

Mr. Hogan concludes that mort- 
gages offer a “unique opportunity 
right in the palm of our hand—to 
befriend the home purchaser; to 
help the builder; to build up our own 
bank; and, at the same time, to de- 
velop our community and strengthen 
the national economy.” 


Autos—and Highways 

Mr. Frey quoted figures from 
Fortune magazine showing that “for 
five years, 1957-61, auto sales will 
average close to 17-million cars a 
year; and annual dollar volume, 
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Eberhard 


which is now $17.5-billion, will rise 
to more than $24-billion. This esti- 
mate is based on the value of 1956 
dollars—and it will be substantially 
greater with price increases. It is 
not difficult to determine under these 
circumstances that additional credit 
will be needed to finance the addi- 
tional number of all products, plus 
the increase in prices, and that our 
growing economy means an increase 
in our instalment credit dollar 
totals.” 

What about the highways for all 
these cars? Harmon S. Eberhard, 
president of the Caterpillar Tractor 
Company, had some facts and figures 
on this. “For the past several 
years,” he told the bankers, “I have 
been able to use this very rough 
rule-of-thumb: Total new construc- 
tion amounts to about 10% of gross 
national product while roadbuild- 
ing, in turn, amounts to about 10% 
of new construction. These figures 
held quite steady for a time, but now 
they are losing their reliability and 
promise to do so ever more as con- 
struction becomes a larger portion 
of gross national product—and road- 
building a much larger share of con- 
struction.” 

The cost of our “inadequate road 
system in wasted fuel, excessive 
wear, accidents, and the like has 
been estimated at $4-billion annually 
—or about what we spent on new 
roads in 1955! 

“As you have heard and read,” Mr. 
Eberhard continued, “the new road 
network will really be a wonder of 
the world. The Interstate System 
will serve 90% of the cities of 50,- 
000-and-up population; and, as I be- 
lieve you know, it will make it pos- 
sible for you to travel across the 
country without seeing a red light. 
. .. Yet, despite all this, I believe 
the close of the year 1969 will find 
us still not satisfied with our high- 
way handiwork. There will be more 
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Edward J. Frey 


Roy W. Johnson 


automobiles, each one traveling more 
miles; and the fine roads we have 
built in the past few years will start 
crying for replacement.” 

Highways, Mr. Eberhard pointed 
out, are built by contractors who 
must buy very expensive roadbuild- 
ing equipment. This is good financ- 
ing for banks, he says, because such 
equipment is not subject to style or 
consumer caprice, but only to wear 
and obsolescence, and there is a high 
resale value. “I should like,” he 
said, “to express appreciation to all 
of you for your performance in this 
past year of so-called ‘tight money.’ 
Almost all of our dealers secured in- 
creased amounts of credit from 
banks in the first half of 1956, so on 
the basis of this, it would be difficult 
for me to say that money is ‘too 
tight.’ ” 


More Cars: More Fuel 


A. N. Lilley, vice-president and 
director of The Texas Company, dis- 
cussed the demand for oil, the sup- 
plies of oil, and the location of oil. 
“Over the past five years,’ he said, 
“demand in the United States has 
been growing at the rate of about 
5% per year. But in Europe in the 
same period, growth has been ap- 
proximately 12% per year. Five 
years ago, total free world demand 
was about 11-million barrels daily 
of which one-third was outside the 
United States. Five years hence, we 
expect total world demand to ap- 
proximate 21-million barrels daily, 
and fully half of it will be outside 
the United States.” 

Mr. Lilley, who is in charge of 
Texaco’s operations in the eastern 


It is unpleasant to pay higher inter- 
est rates, but they are less expen- 
sive than the alternative of more 
price inflation. 

Sen. A. Willis Robertson 


R. Cheatham L. M. Schwartz 


hemisphere, said that “as things 
stand today, you simply have to face 
the fact of the dominating position 
which Middle East reserves hold in 
the free world oil picture.” 

“Additional reserves will continue 
to be found in the U. S.,” Mr. Lilley 
declared, “but in another 10 years, 
unless sizable new fields are dis- 
covered, about 3-million barrels a 
day of oil will have to be imported 
to meet growing U. S. needs. A 
substantial part of these imports 
will have to come from the Middle 
East.” 


Housing—Timber 


“Home-building is one of Amer- 
ica’s most dynamic industries, and 
the need for additional and better 
housing is still great,’’ according to 
Owen R. Cheatham, president of 
Georgia-Pacific Corporation. ‘“Great- 
er income for millions of families 
makes wider home ownership pos- 
sible. In 1960 the United States will 
have a population of about 175- 
million. Because of the great in- 
crease in the birthrate which started 
in 1940, we can soon expect an 
increase of about 65% in the num- 
ber of new family formations. De 
mand for new houses should begin 
a sharp upward rise to 2-million new 
houses per year within 10 years. 
Larger families, the trend toward 
suburban living, and obsolescence 
are definite factors. The vast new 
highway program, to relieve con- 
gestion in ‘areas of greatest need, 
will cut wide swaths through exist- 
ing communities, and will mean 
demolition of several hundred thou- 
sand houses. These must be fre 
placed by new housing.” 


Monetary Policy 


“If the experience of the past 
teaches us one thing, it is that ex- 
cessive credit expansion and price 
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rises not only create inequities in 
all sectors of our economy but also 
breed later trouble in the form of 
credit difficulties, price collapses, 
and reduction in levels of economic 
activity as the economy deflates.” 
This is from M. S. Szymcezak, mem- 
ber of the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System. 
“Hence,” he continued, “to avoid 
paralyzing recession and depression, 
it is clearly necessary to avoid the 
excesses that have characterized 
most prolonged booms in the past.” 

Mr. Szymezak went on to explain 
that ‘“superimmposed on the respon- 
sibility which the Federal Reserve 
System has for helping to prevent 
or mitigate cyclical ‘ups’ and ‘downs’ 
in economic activity is the objective 
of maintaining a flexible money 
supply that will permit and encour- 
age the growth over time of both 
investment and consumption to 
match our population growth and 
to provide for ever-increasing effi- 
ciency in our productive processes. 
This means over time that the 
money supply cannot be static; it 
must grow with general economic 
growth. It does not mean, however, 
that growth in the supply or avail- 
ability of money must be at some 
constant or unchanging rate; allow- 
ance must be made for variations 
in the rate of use of existing money 
by the public. These variations can 
be and are very wide as economic 
conditions change. 

... “One thing is certain: too 
much or too little money and credit 
are hurtful to our economy.” 


The Short Run 


While an ever-expanding economy 
was pretty generally projected for 
the long run, what about the near 
future? George W. Coleman, econ- 
omist of the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany, St. Louis, inclines toward the 


view that “there will be some de- 
cline in production in order to per- 
mit a working off of inventories.” 
And, further, that it “would appear 
that the next year will be char- 
acterized by a loss of momentum in 
the economic sectors that have been 
expanding, and the contractionary 
forces will slowly exert greater in- 
fluence.” 

The monetary authorities, Mr. 
Coleman declares, “must formulate 
a program designed to maintain a 
high level of activity. . . . There are 
enough areas of strength in the 
economy to argue against a policy 
of relaxation, and there are enough 
areas of weakness to argue against 
a policy of further restraint. More- 
over, these forces are sufficiently 
balanced to justify a policy of cau- 
tion.” 


Lending Money 


In his discussion of lending money 
under current conditions, Walter 
M. Heymann, executive vice-presi- 
dent of The First National Bank of 
Chicago, did a little looking ahead, 
too. 

Said he, “We know that credit 
has played a leading part in the 
economic expansion that has char- 
acterized the remarkable growth of 
our nation. Step by step with the 
growth of our country, bank credit 
has expanded to discharge its vital 
role in our economy. Looking ahead, 
it is clear that during the next 
decade there will be vastly enlarged 
demands for credit.” 

Mr. Heymann concluded: “If, as 
bankers, we fail to take the positive 
action necessary to help close the 
gap between the demands for credit 
and the supply of savings, if we fail 
in our responsibility to support mon- 
etary policies that help preserve a 
stable dollar, and if we fail to en- 
courage business and governmental 


policies designed to prevent a per- 
sistent erosion of the dollar’s pur- 
chasing power, our financial insti- 
tutions inevitably will suffer a loss 
of public esteem. The public will 
then place increasing reliance on 
Government planning and support 
for economic stability; and freedom, 
as we know it, will gradually be 
lost. This must not happen.” 


On Catching Up 
With Money Supply 


George S. Moore, chairman of the 
Credit Policy Commission of the 
A.B.A. and executive vice-president 
of The First National City Bank of 
New York, in opening the Confer- 
ence, said: 

“We are really in the banking busi- 
ness for the first time in 25 years. 
For a long period, representing. most 
of the experience of most of us here 
today, we have been selling bank- 
ing—seeking to increase our earn- 
ings assets, to find imaginative ways 
to make bank credit usable, and 
urging customers to do so. The 
growth of our economy has caught 
up with our money supply and our 
savings generation, and we are now 
in a new banking area, the duration 
of which is not clear. 

“. . . Of course, there are some 
would-be borrowers who would like 
more credit than the credit system 
can supply. This will always be so. 
The question is rather whether the © 
essential credit needs of the country 
are being handled. I believe they 
are. 

“And if it is true, as I believe 
it is, that the demands on our sys- 
tem are pressing at the upward 
limits of the capacity of available 
manpower and materials, more credit 
than is now available would not give 
us any more goods or services—it 
would serve only to raise the price 
of what we are getting.” 


THE ROBERT MORRIS ASSOCIATES PANEL 


John W. Kossin 


February 1957 
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loan being subject to real estate 
loan limits. 

(10) Authorize national banks 
to become indebted to 100% of cap- 
ital and surplus so that banks may 
borrow more on occasion from their 
correspondents. 

(11) Permit national banks in 
states which permit state banks to 
do so to act as insurance agents or 
real estate brokers. 

(12) Increase permissible bank 
investment in bank buildings. 

(13) Increase to $5,000 from 
$2,500 the limit on a bank loan to a 
director and officer, and simplify re- 
porting requirements on such loans. 

(14) Authorize national banks to 
make real estate loans on a lease- 
hold to run 10 years longer than the 
maturity of the loan. 


Restrictive Legislation 


Several regulatory or possibly re- 
strictive proposals were included 
also in the Robertson bill. In report- 
ing these, there is no expression of 
an editorial opinion that they are 
undesirable. 

One of these, for instance, is 
widely supported by the banking in- 
dustry as the alternative to a more 
restrictive legislative possibility. 
That is the proposal which would 
subject bank mergers achieved via 
the asset acquisition route to ad- 
vance Federal scrutiny. If enacted, 
this would be a new restriction upon 
banks. On the other hand, the prob- 
able alternative is to have the com- 
petitive aspects of a proposed merger 
ruled upon by the Department of 
Justice, unfamiliar with commercial 
banking, rather than by the bank 
supervisory officials. 

Both FR member and national 
banks would be required to report 
large transactions in their shares. 

Service of members of the boards 


of FR banks on the Federal Advisory - 


Council would be limited to specified 
periods by law, a proposal disap- 
proved, incidentally, by the Advisory 
Committee. 

Both the Federal Reserve and the 
Comptroller would be given discre- 
tion (1) to vary bank call report 
forms according to different sizes 
and types of banks and to call for 
reports by sample; and (2) to com- 
pel publication of these and dividend 
reports. Both were opposed by the 
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Advisory Committee upon the Re- 
serve Board’s request for such 
powers. 


Exchange Absorption 


The committee bill would seem to 
end the practice of FDIC-insured 
nonmember banks absorbing ex- 
change charges, an objective en- 
dorsed by the Advisory Committee. 

Finally, in the way of new regula- 
tion, the bill would facilitate and 
make it possible for the FDIC to 
hasten the termination of deposit in- 
surance in case a bank “engaged in” 
unsound and unsafe practices. 


Trust Powers 


It was proposed by the Robertson 
bill that the supervision over the 
trust powers of national banks 
should be transferred from the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board to the Comp- 
troller. 


Emphasis Changes 


There appeared to be a possible 
significant change in the emphasis 
with which Senator Robertson re- 
garded the committee print bill, from 
previous months. 

It had previously been indicated 


A.B.A. Endorses 
Commission 


T se American Bankers Association, 
through its Administrative Committee, 
endorses the formation of a commis- 
sion for a broad study of the monetary 
system and the operations of financial 
institutions, according to Erle Cocke, 
president of the A.B.A., and vice-chair- 
man of the board and chairman of the 
executive committee of The Fulton Na- 
tional Bank, Atlanta, Georgia. 

‘During the course of his address be- 
fore the Ninth Nationa] Credit Con- 
ference of the Association, in Chicago, 
Mr. Cocke commented upon the State 
of the Union Message of President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower: 

“Last week, the President of the 
United States recommended in his 
State of the Union message ‘the crea- 


_ tion of a commission of able and quali- 


fied citizens’ to make such a study. 

“The American Bankers Association 
endorses this idea. Through its Admin- 
istrative Committee, it has declared its 
belief that some form of commission 
should be set up to conduct a study of 
monetary matters and financial institu- 
tions.” 


that proposals included in the bij 
would be, as it were, thrown out for 
consideration. Hence the content of 
the tentative bill would not neceg. 
sarily reflect legislation in any par. 
ticular or in every particular respect 
favored by the Senator or the com. 
mittee. 

In announcing the introduction of 
this proposed bill to revise and 
amend the statutes regarding finan- 
cial institutions and credit, the Sena- 
tor observed: “I am not finally 
(italics supplied) committed to every 
section of the bill but feel it covers 
matters which should be considered 
and studied.” 


Welcomes Amendments 


On the other hand, he said the 
bill “of course will be open to 
further amendment.” 

Hearings were originally scheduled 
for most of January and February. 
At writing, they were scheduled to 
begin January 28. Tentatively, the 
later outlook was that they would 
last about three weeks. 


Nature of Summary 

This is an altogether abbreviated 
report on the Robertson bill, and in 
the compass of such brief space it 
is not intended to give a precise ex- 
planation of the complex additional 
powers and reforms of the bill or of 
the recommendations of the Advisory 
Committee. Instead it is aimed to 
suggest the principal proposals of 
each on the most important subjects 
only. 


Consumer Loan Survey 


It is anticipated that the Federal 
Reserve Board will have ready about 
March 1 its Consumer Finance Sur- 
vey. This is to be a six-volume re- 
port. It is an exhaustive survey of 
the uses of consumer loans, partic- 
ularly instalment credit. 

This study was undertaken initially 
because the former chairman of 
the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers, Arthur F. Burns, was 
worried about the expansion of in- 
stalment loans in 1955, particularly 
on automobile purchases. 

While the report will discuss the 
pros and cons of regulation of in- 
stalment loans, and will record in- 
dustry views thereon, the Board it- 


self, it was explained, will make n0 ~ 


recommendations. The report of this 

study represents a job undertaken 

by the staff of the Board, and its 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 126) 
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SPEED and SERVICE 


Route your Western items to 


AMERICAN TRUST 
COMPANY 


San Francisco 


San Francisco is the hub of Western 
domestic and overseas air routes. 

Our air dispatch system is geared to take 
maximum advantage of this fact, 


Our 24-hour transit operation can often 
save from one to two days’ time 
in the collection and availability of funds. 


Route all your Western items to 
American Trust Company. Take full 
advantage of our many years of 
experience in meeting the requirements 
of customers for fast return of 

unpaid items and quick conversion 

of items into cash. 


Write today for your copy of our 

new brochure entitled, “‘Speed and AMERICAN 

the many advantages available IS 

to you by routing your Western TRUST 


transit and collection items to COMPANY 


American Trust Company. | 96 BANKING OFFICES SERVING NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
HEAD OFFICE: SAN FRANCISCO 


BANKING 
fince 1854 


Statement of Condition, December 31, 1956 


RESOURCES LIABILITIES 


Cash on Hand and in Banks $ 297,837,454.86 Deposits $1,486,912,467.53 
U. S. Government Obligations 371,653,144.88 — * Acceptances Outstanding 1,632,733.95 
State, County, and Municipal Bonds 57,644,036.60 Reserve for Unearned Discount 14,021,203.81 


Other Bonds and Securities 25,427,683.68 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 2,400,000.00 Temes, 8,967,248.72 
Loans and Discounts 839,660,477.68 Other Liabilities 3,023,168.69 
Bank Premises and Equipment 14,020,376.88 Capital Funds: 
Other Real Estate 1.00 Capital Stock $27,812,500.00 
Customers’ Liability Under Acceptances 1,616,151.45 ($10.00 par value) 
Accrued Interest Receivable and Surplus 52,187,500.00 
Other Assets 10,095,128.76 Undivided Profits 25,797,633.09 105,797,633.09 


Total Resources $1,620,354,455.79 Total Liabilities $1,620,354,455.79 


United States Government and other securities carried at $165,204,336.28 are pledged to secure U. S. Government 
Deposits. other public funds, trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


February 1957 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 124) 


standing will ‘be that of a staff 
study. 


Mortgage Loan Legislation 

There is considerable confusion 
at the Capitol as to what should 
be done to stimulate a greater flow 
of housing mortgage money. Admin- 
istration proposals had not been de- 
tailed at writing. 

One proposal is to abolish the 
differences in terms between VA and 
FHA loans, reducing downpayments 
on FHAs. 


Rep. William H. Ayers (R., O.), 
a member of the Veterans Commit- 
tee, proposed that all Government- 
guaranteed and insured loans on 
houses should be incorporated in 
one agency. This would be an insured 
loan division within FHA. 

Mr. Ayers’ bill would provide for 
a maximum “realistic” interest rate 
on all such insured loans, and would 
allow veterans who have not used 
their privilege of buying homes to 
purchase them under an insured 
loan with only a 5% required down- 
payment. 

The Ohio Congressman would also 


CHEMICAL 
CORN EXCHANGE 


BANK 


Founded 1824 
165 Broadway, New York 


At the close of business December 31, 1956 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks 


U.S. Government Obligations .. 
State, Municipal and Public Securities . 


Other Bonds and Investments 
Loans - 


Banking Premises and Equipment 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances. 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 


Other Assets. 


. $ 748,721,866.85 
462,379,450.24 
281,374,347.32 

16,016,396.06 
1,482,564,788.45 
16,308,262.01 
51,725,054.62 
9,072,149.39 


1,672,970.04 


$3,069,835,284.98 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock 
Undivided Profits 
Reserve for Contingencies 


Reserves for Taxes, Expenses, etc. 
Dividend Payable January 1, 1957 
Acceptances Outstanding (Net) 


Other Liabilities . 
Deposits . 


- $ 53,138,250.00 
-  146,861,750.00 
31,025,850.94 $ 231,025,850.94 


3,593,587.82 
12,500,973.19 
2,656,912.50 
54,545,203.60 
5,741,700.24 
2,759,771,056.69 
$3,069,835,284.98 


Securities carried at $124,054,027.52 in the foregoing statement are deposited 
to secure public funds and for other purposes required by law. 


Convenient Offices Throughout Greater New York 


Every Banking and Trust Service at Home and Abroad 


Charter Member New York Clearing House Association 
Member Federal Reserve System Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


continue the direct loan program 
(now under the Veterans Adminis. 
tration) and the Voluntary Home 
Mortgage Credit Program where pri. 
vate financing is not available. 

In still other quarters there is an 
opinion that direct Government 
loans to eligible veterans should be 
steamed up with more money and 
fewer areas where they may be de. 
layed because of prior reference of 
applications to VHMCP. 

A more extreme direct financing 
proposal was sponsored by Senator 
Hubert Humphrey (D., Minn.) and 
Rep. Patman. This would continue 
the VA rate at 442% and tap the 
National Service Life Insurance 
(War II veterans) reserves for up 
to $3-billion for such loans. This 
would, to the extent used, require 
the Treasury to replace those funds, 


The Budget Message 


President Eisenhower's budget 
estimates for fiscal 1958 presented 
a remarkable paradox. On the one 
hand the President stressed at sey- 
eral points the necessity for the 
preservation of a “sound dollar” 
and for restraint in Federal spend- 
ing. On the other hand, all the 
reasonable evidence is that the Fed- 
eral Government, if it follows Mr. 
Eisenhower’s recommendations, will 
spend more in fiscal 1958 than in 
any peacetime year in the nation’s 
history. (Since the Budget Message 
was given at press time, it will be 
discussed further in March BANK- 
ING.) 

The President estimated fiscal 
1958 spending at $71.8-billion, ex- 
clusive of highway spending. The 
previous post-War II high was $74.3- 
billion in fiscal 1953, which included 
highway spending. The latter, in 
fiscal 1958, will add $1.8-billion. 

In his Budget Message the Presi- 
dent further broadened his specific 
legislative recommendations. Among 
the proposals of direct or collateral 
interest to the commercial banking 
industry are the following: 

(1) Renewal of his 1956 recom- 
mendation for advance notification 
to the antitrust agencies of pro- 
posed business mergers. Last year’s 
recommendation for regulation of 
bank mergers was not renewed, but 
this omission is not conclusive; it 
may come in the Economic Message 
or in a later proposal to Congress. 

(2) Continuation of the Small 
Business Administration beyond its 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 129) 
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Defining 
Our 
Purpose... 


SELECT: To take by 
preference from among 
others; to pick out. 


CONSULT: To ask advice 
of; to refer to. 


INDEPENDENT: Not depend- 
ent; not subject to control 
by others; self-governing. 


INSURANCE: Act of in- 
suring; a contract whereby 
one party undertakes to 
guarantee another against 
loss by a contingent event. 


AGENT: One who acts for, 
or in place of, another by 
authority from him. 


BROKER: One who brings 
parties together and 

assists in negotiating 
contracts between them. 


YOUR/ dependent 
Insurance AGENT 


“SERVES/ YOU 


j 
consultyan 4 
| insurance, 
ll 
n : 
brok 
‘| you would 
your doctor 
| or lawyer 
UALIY-FIRE- MARINE INSURANCE 
V.S.E&SG. SURETY BONDS 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 3, Md. Fidelity Insurance Co. of Canada, Toronto 
Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Underwriters, lnc, Baltimore 3, Md. 
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The FIRST 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
of New York 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 


75 Offices 70 Overseas Branches, 
in Greater New York Offices, and Affiliates 


Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1956 


ASSETS 

Casu, anD DuE From Banks . . $1,861 534,344 
Unitep States GovERNMENT OBLIGATIONS 1,184,240,523 
STATE AND MunicipaL SECURITIES. . . 393,110,101 
Loans:aup Discounts. 3,708,099, 539 
Rea Estate Loans AnD SECURITIES. . 30,358,844 
Customers’ LiaBILITy FoR ACCEPTANCES 76,872,228 
Stock FepERAL Reserve BanK . . 15,000,000 
OwneERSHIP OF INTERNATIONAL BANKING 

CORPORATION... 7,000,000 


LIABILITIES 


LiaBILITY ON ACCEPTANCES AND 
Less: Own AccEPTANCES IN 


To Foreicn Centra Banks 26,774,500 
(In Foreign Currencies) 
IreEms IN TRANSIT WITH BRANCHES 7,064,915 


RESERVES FOR: 
UNEARNED Discount AND OTHER UNEARNED 
INTEREST, TAXES, OTHER ACCRUED 
(10,000,000 Shares—$20 Par) 
300,000,000 
Unpivivep Prorits. . .. . 69,381,186 569,381,186 


Figures of Overseas Branches are as of December 23. 


$435.076,964 of United States Government Obligations and $28,136,600 of 
other assets are pledged to secure Public and Trust Deposits and for other 
purposes,required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Depostt Insurance Corporation 


Affiliate of The First National City Bank of New York for separate 
administration of trust functions 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 
Head Office: 22 William Street, New York 
Capital Funds $32,801,777 
We shall be glad to send a complete copy of the 1956 “‘Report to the Shareholders” 


of THE FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK and CITY BANK FARMERS 
TRUST COMPANY to anyone who requests it. 


DIRECTORS 


STANLEY C. ALLYN 
President, The National 
Cash Register Company 


GEORGE F. BAKER, JR. 
Trustee, George F. Baker Trust 
PERCY CHUBB, 2nd 
Partner, Chubb & Son 
CLEVELAND E. DODGE 
Vice-President, Phelps Dodge 
Corporation 
R. GWIN FOLLIS 
Chairman of the Board, Standard Oi} 
Company of California 
DeWITT A, FORWARD 
Senior Vice-President 
ROY H. GLOVER 
Chairman of the Board, 
The Anaconda Company 
JOSEPH P. GRACE, JR. 
President, W. R. Grace & Co. 
HARRY C. HAGERTY 
Financial Vice-President, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company 
H. MANSFIELD HORNER 
Chairman, United Aircraft 
Corporation 
AMORY HOUGHTON 
Chairman of the Board, Corning 
Glass Works 
KEITH S. McHUGH 
President, New York Telephone 
Company 
ROGER MILLIKEN 
President, Deering, Milliken & Co., 
Incorporated 
EDWARD S. MOORE, 3R. 
Executive Vice-President, National 
Biscuit Company 
CHARLES G. MORTIMER 
President, General Foods 
Corporation 
ALEXANDER C. NAGLE 
20 Exchange Place 
CHARLES C. PARLIN 
Shearman & Sterling & Wright 
RICHARD S. PERKINS 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 
JAMES S. ROCKEFELLER 
President 
HOWARD C. SHEPERD 
Chairman of the Board 
WILLIAM C. STOLK 
President, American Can Company 
REGINALD B. TAYLOR 
Williamsville, New York 


ALAN H. TEMPLE 
Executive Vice-President 


LEO D. WELCH 
Vice-President, Standard Oil 
Company (New Jersey) 


ROBERT WINTHROP 
Robert Winthrop & Co. 


SENTOR MANAGEMENT 


HOWARD C. SHEPERD 
Chairman of the Board 


JAMES S. ROCKEFELLER 
President 


RICHARD S. PERKINS 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 


DeWITT A. FORWARD 
Senior Vice-President 


GRANT KEEHN 
Executive Vice-President and 
Assistant to the Chaiiman 


J. HOWARD LAER! 
Executive Vice-President 


GEORGE S. MOORE 
Executive Vice-President 


LEO N. SHAW 
Executive Vice-President and 
Manager Overseas Division 


ALAN H. TEMPLE 
Executive Vice-President 


GEORGE A. GUERDAN 
Vice-President and Cashier 
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statutory life of June 30, 1957, and 
additional appropriations of $45,- 
000,000 for the current year and 
$66,000,000 for fiscal 1958. 

(3) A request for “more consist- 
ency” in the interest rates charged 
on numerous classes of Government 
loans, the interest rates to be fixed 
at the discretion of officials. 

(4) The need for “depressed” 
area redevelopment. 

(5) A rise in VA-guaranteed and 
VA direct loan rates. 

(6) Liberalization of FHA terms 
toward VA levels to enable FHA to 
care for War II veterans. 

(7) Continuation beyond June 30 
1957, for three years, of the Volan- 
tary Home Mortgage Credit Pro- 
gram. 

(8) A boost in FNMA capital by 
$100,000,000 of Treasury funds so 
as to raise that agency’s capacity to 
purchase in the “secondary market” 
from around $1-billion to $2-billion. 


Extra-Budgetary Finance 


In a large part as a direct conse- 
quence of scarce money and higher 
interest rates, the Administration 
has been having trouble promoting 
activities which are in the nature of 
extra-budgetary operations. 

One of these is the Lease-Purchase 
Act. Under this scheme, enacted in 
1954, the Government may procure 
post offices and other Federal build- 
ings on the instalment plan. Procure- 
ment officials have these proposed 
Federal buildings designed for ex- 
clusive Federal use on pieces of 
ground they select. 

However, instead of paying for 
them out of appropriated funds, as 
has been the history of public build- 
ing procurement throughout all his- 
tory, the Lease-Purchase Act pro- 
vides that an intermediary private 
agency, such as a bank, insurance 
company, or a contractor, will “bid” 
on a contract to construct and nom- 
inally “own’’ the Federal building. 
After the structure is erected, it is 
put to the exclusive use of the Gov- 
ernment on a 25-year lease, the terms 
of the lease being precisely arranged 
to pay for the structure over 25 
years in annual instalments of prin- 
cipal and an agreed rate of interest 
as though it were a loan. 

This procedure would avoid the 
necessity for the Congress appropri- 
ating, in any one year, more than 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 131) 
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LJ FIRST SECURITY BANK 


rk of Ranks: 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
DECEMBER 31, 1956 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and in Banks 
U. S. Government Securities 
Municipal and Other Securities 
Brokers Call Loans 


$ 87,142,694.30 
113,415,775.46 
16,367,704.31 
8,000,000.00 


224,926,174.07 


Loans and 193,189,541.35 
Loans Federally Insured or Guaranteed... 44,406,351.62 
Banking Houses 2,048,503.58 
Stock in Bank Building Company 4,750,000.00 
Furniture and Fixtures 1,743,898.41 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 624,750.00 
Other Resources 514,615.17 

Total Resources $472,203,834.20 


LIABILITIES 
11,275,000.00 


Capital 

10,050,000.00 

Undivided Profits and Reserves 3,517,325.73 
24,842,325.73 


Loan Reserve Under Authority 
U. S. Treasury Mim. 6209 4,669,818.95 
61,049,733.86 


Public Fund Accounts.. 
237,519,651.91 
139,104,297.32 
437 ,673,683.09 
3,337,711.56 


1,002,000.04 
678,294.83 


Government and 
Demand Deposits 
Time 
Total Deposits 
Unearned Discount 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc 
Other Liabilities 
Total Liabilities 


(Included are Inter-Bank Deposits Totaling $2,391,173.38) 


Members Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Gps 


$472,203,834.20 


‘ 


to serve you in 
Utah, Idaho, 
\ 
Wyoming 
| 
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The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Statement of Condition December 31, 1956 


Board of Directors 


JoserH L. BLocx 
President, 
Inland Steel Company | 
Epwarb E. Brown 
Chairman of the Board 


CueEssER M. CAMPBELL 
President, 

Tribune Company 

J. D. Farrincron 
Chairman of the Board, 
Chicago, Rock Island and 
Pacific Railroad Company 

MaRSHALL FIELD, Jr. 
Editor and Publisher, 

Chicago Sun-Times 

James B. ForGan 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 

Watter M.' HEYMANN 
Executive Vice-President 

Henry P. Isham 
President, Clearing Industrial 
District, Inc. 

James S. KNowLson 
Chairman of the Board, 
Stewart-W arner Corp. 

Homer J. LivincsTon 
President 

Hucuston M. McBain 
Chairman of the Board, 
Maishall Field 4 Company 

Harry C. Murpuy 


President, Chicago, Burlington 
4 Quincy Railroad Company 


Louis B. NEUMILLER 


Chairman of the Board, 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


James F. Oates, Jr. 


Chairman, The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Co. 


Woop 


President, Union Stock Yard 
and Transit Company of Chicago 


GILBerT H. ScRIBNER 
Winston 4 Company 


R. Douctas STUART 


Chairman of the Board, 
Quaker Oats Company 


Louis WarRE 


President, International 
Minerals & Chemical Corp. 


C. J. WHIPPLE 


Chairman of the Board, 
Hibbard. Spencer, Bartlett &4 Co, 


Joun P. Witson 
Wilson 4 McIlvaine 


Rosert E. WILsoNn 


Chairman of the Board, 
Standard Oi] Company (Indiana) 


Rosert E. Woop 


Chairman, Finance Committee, 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks 
United States Government Obligations . : 
Other Bonds and Securities . i 
Loans and Discounts ‘ 
Real Estate (Bank Buildings end Adjacent Property) 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock . 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances 
Interest Earned, not Collected 
Other Assets . é 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock . ° 
Surplus. 
Undivided Profits 
Discount Collected, but not Earned 
Dividends Declared, but Unpaid 
Reserve for Taxes, etc. 
Liability Account of Acceptances 
Time Deposits . 
Demand Deposits 
Deposits of Public Funds 
Liabilities other than those above stated 


$ 529,855, 586.28 
1,947,350, 088.41 
171,757,578.64 


$ 683,361,470.74 
571,897, 802.96 
144,823, 744.81 
1,504, 839, 653.87 
1,369, 982.01 
6,600, 000.00 
8,492, 851.88 
5,675, 307.80 

362, 833.12 


$2, 922, 423,647.14 


$ 100,000, 000.00 
120, 000,000.00 
10, 796, 592.22 
4,907, 521.39 
2,000 000.00 

32, 002, 733.81 
3,748, 767.88 


2,648, 963, 203.33 
9, 828.56 


$2,922, 423,647.14 


United States Government obligations carried at $253,875,970.57 are pledged 
to secure United States Government and other public deposits, trust 
deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Building with Chicago since 1863 
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4% of the actual principal cost plus 
interest and taxes on the building, 
yet in fact the Government would 
have the building. 

Since only one annual instalment 
of the 25 years of payments shows 
up on any building in any one year, 
this also helps the appearance that 
the Federal Government is costing 
less than it is. 

Furthermore, these contingent li- 
abilities for public buildings, like 
hosts of contingent liabilities the 
Government has undertaken for in- 
surance and guarantees, are not sub- 
ject to the statutory debt limit. 


Rule on 
Bank Participation 

At the request of GSA, which has 
charge of general buildings under 
this program, and the Post Office 
Department, which has charge of 
post office buildings, the Treasury 
issued an interpretation which is de- 
signed to make it possible for na- 
tional banks to participate in this 
Lease-Purchase program. The rul- 
ing was written by Fred Scribner, 
Jr., general counsel of the Treasury. 

Nominally, under this procedure, 
the person or institution which bids 
to put up a Federal building under 
the legal disguise of this leasing ar- 
rangement is the “owner,” although 
in substantive fact the institution is 
only the lender. Mr. Scribner ruled 
that national banks may hold a 
trustee title. This is to obviate the 
legal prohibition against a national 
hank owning any real estate which 
is not necessary in the conduct of 
its business. 

General mortgage loan restrictions 
on national banks limit them to 
loans of not more than two-thirds 
the value of a property with top 
maturities, if amortized, of 20 years. 
Since the Lease-Purchase arrange- 
ment involves 100% financing and 
a 25-year term, this would prohibit 
these banks from participating. It 
was further ruled that these con- 
tracts are not “real estate loans” 
and hence are not subject to the 
limitations on such loans if disbursed 
to others than the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


Military Housing Stalls 

Military housing is now financed 
outside the budget on an analogous 
arrangement. The Secretary of De- 
fense has designed housing for mili- 
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Only two days 


Sydney Harbour Bridge 


to the Gateway of Australia 


It is only two days by air from San Francisco to Australia, where 
there are increasing opportunities for industrial and commercial 


expansion. 


If you are interested in establishing or improving business con- 
nections there, you are invited to contact the Bank of New South 
Wales, the oldest and largest joint-stock bank operating in Australia, 
New Zealand, Fiji, Papua and New Guinea. 


Its complete modern banking service includes specialized depart- 
ments (industrial enquiries, trade introductions, travel) designed to 


assist American businessmen. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


ESTABLISHED 1817 
Head Office: Sydney, Australia 
British and Foreign Department — John W. McEwen, Manager 


THE CHECK DESK 


About fifteen years ago, and on 
numerous occasions since, we 
attempted to win acceptance for the 
idea that it would pay to set up a 
“Check Department”’ in a bank. In 
other words, a Check Desk where all 
customers would go to get their 
checkbooks and where the young 
woman in charge would sell them 
instead of giving them away free. 
The idea never did click too well 
although it paid off in those few 
banks that adopted it. 


Well, just to prove that there is 
nothing new under the sun and to 
demonstrate, perhaps, that an idea 
is not a om idea until it reaches 
maturity, we once again drag out the 
Check Desk and dust it off for your 
inspection. What makes it hot now 
is the growing tendency to assign 
sorting numbers to all accounts 
in order to utilize full or semi- 
mechanized check handling. 


Whether you plan to use straight 
numerical or alpha-numerical account 
numbering, the numbers must be 


assigned at some one central point 
in the bank and there is no better 
place to do it than at the Check Desk. 
When the new account is opened, all 
the officer has to do is to take the 
new customer to the Check Desk 
and introduce him to the young 
woman in charge. She will assign 
the correct number, display the 
selection of checkbooks that is 
available, and SELL the customer 
what he likes. The more she sells, 
the less mechanized handling is 
going to cost, and judging from our 
experience record, she can sell about 
80% of the customers. 


We would be pleased to consult 
with you concerning the os 
system to be used, the check des 
layout, and the techniques of selling 
imprinted and numbered checks. We 
would also be pleased to supply 
advertising and lobby display signs 
to give impetus to the program. 
With very little effort you can 
make the Check Desk a profitable 
department of your bank. 


Manufacturing Plants at: CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, 


INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL, DALLAS 
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COLOMBIA 


etticient Servis 
BANCO’ DE BOGOTA 


Oldest established and largest Bank in Colombia 
MARTIN DEL CORRAL, PRESIDENT 


@ Special attention to collections 


@ Accurate and dependable credit 
information service 
TOTAL ASSETS: 


More than 628 Million Pesos 
(Approximately US. $250,000,000) 


TOTAL COLOMBIAN FOREIGN BUSINESS: 
‘Imports Exports 
111 BRANCHES 1954: US. $ 650.626.000 US. $ 656.359.000 


1955: US. $ 671.261.200 US. $ 583.896.800 
(excepting gold exports) 


BANCO DE BOGOTA 


ESTABLISHED 1870 ® BOGOTA, COLOMBIA S.A. 


CANADA'S MY GAN 
FIRST 
BANK 

COAST-TO -COAST 


Bank MonrTREAL 


New York--64 Wall Street San Francigco--333 California Street 
Chicago: Special Representative’s Office, 141 West Jackson Blvd. 


675 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA e RESOURCES EXCEED $2,700,000,000 
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tary personnel on or adjacent to 
military bases. Throughout history, 
contractors would bid to put up such 
buildings and they would be paid 
for in full out of appropriations, 

Under the new arrangement the 
Secretary of Defense has a dummy 
Delaware corporation created to be- 
come the “owner” of the buildings, 
That corporation borrows from some 
institution, which in turn gets its 
loan insured by FHA under Title 
VIII, and the loan is 100% of cost. 
The Secretary of Defense further 
guarantees payment to the dummy 
corporation, subtracting quarters al- 
lowances from military personnel 
and using those funds to meet the 
regular instalments of principal and 
interest. 

This scheme obviates the neces- 
sity for Congress appropriating even 
a dime for military housing as such, 
since the repayment is recouped by 
withholding of service personnel 
quarters allowances over the 40- 
year life of the loan. Nor does it 
show as a budgetary expenditure. 

By the latter part of last year, 
funds for this Title VIII housing 
were not forthcoming, and banks 
and other institutions were declining 
to advance even construction money 
for fear the long-term loan might by 
default have to go into their port- 
folios. 

Here again, Congress had limited 
the interest rate on military housing 
to 4%. 

At the request of the Defense De- 
partment, the Federal National 
Mortgage Association, as it is per- 
mitted by law, began to disburse 
Treasury funds to purchase Title 
VIII mortgages at a higher price 
than it previously was paying. 


Banks vs. Government in 
Loan Volume 


Commercial banks remain, as com- 
pared with direct Government and 
Government-sponsored agencies, the 
greatest factor in agricultural credit 
both in number and volume of loans. 

Services that commercial banks 
perform in the agricultural credit 
field are being outlined in consider- 
able detail as a result of the survey 
of such operations undertaken by 
the Federal Reserve Board at the 


initiative of Gov. Charles N. Shep- 


ardson. 

The first instalment of the report 
in this survey was printed in the 
November issue of the Federal Re- 
serve Bulletin. 


BANKING 


“The safest way to cancel checks 
is the most economical : 


.. states Mr. J. J. Luttner, Assistant Cashier, 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK of CLEVELAND 
Cleveland, Ohio 


With over 75,000 items being posted every day by 87 
bookkeepers, Mr. Luttner follows the safest canceling 
plan. Each bookkeeper cancels the checks she has posted 
as soon as she has balanced. 


Paid checks do not lie around uncanceled. There is no 
possibility of theft and reuse. And, in following the 
safest canceling procedure, there is practically no labor 


Look under PERFORATORS in your classified 
telephone directory for “AAC-CUMMINS” 
(Automatic Accounting Controls). 


SALES AND SERVICE IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


February 1957 


cost for canceling as compared to a centralized cancel- 
lation plan. As each bookkeeper balances, she picks up 
the posted checks, steps over to the nearest Cummins 
300, and cancels them in five or six minutes. 


The net production from a Cummins 300 is just as great 
as from larger, old fashioned electric perforators... 
over 15,000 checks per hour. The smaller punches in 
the Cummins 300 never obliterate important informa- 
tion... and checks canceled on a 300 can be filed in 
20% less space than those canceled on a larger machine. 


Your Cummins representative can show you how 
Cummins 300’s can give you faster, easier, safer, more 
efficient, and more economical check canceling... you 
can’t erase a hole! 


IN BUSINESS AND BANKS SINCE 1887 


CUMMINS BUSINESS MACHINES 
Division of Cummins-Chicago Corporation 
4740 North Ravenswood Avenue—Chicago 40, Illinois 
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..-there’s a much 
easier way to 
bring them 
together! 


INVENTORY + FIELD WAREHOUSING 
= ADDITIONAL WORKING CAPITAL 


This simple, but highly effective formula will 
put inventory to work as acceptable banking 
or credit collateral, whether it's ina yard... 
or shelves . . . or in tanks, on the premises of 
the borrower or the distributor. An inventory 
loan is often a solution to additional working 
capital problems. A call will bring a repre- 
sentative qualified to review any inventory 
situation. 


NEW YORK TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


saarngus oF 25 So. William St., N. Y. 4, N. Y. 


a OPERATING OFFICES IN 


What's 
Ahead? 


These comments by the top man- 
agement of several banks on the out- 
look for 1957 are taken from their 
1956 annual reports. 


Dollar Defense 


United States Trust Company of 
New York. BENJAMIN STRONG, presi- 
dent. 


To prevent a runaway expansion of 
debt in the period ahead, to pro- 
mote savings, to avoid a continuing 
and quickening of inflation—in short, 
to defend the dollar and to promote 
orderly economic development — 
these, in our opinion, are the major 
financial problems that face us at 
the moment. Every possible influence 
should be. brought to bear on.them, 
including the forces created by 
sound monetary policy. For this 
reason we support wholeheartedly 
the actions of the Federal Reserve 
System with regard to credit supply 
and rediscount rates, and also the 
measures adopted by the Federal 
Government designed to provide 
defense against the possibility of 
a dangerous financial situation, and 
to encourage our country’s long- 
range stability and growth. 


Imbalance 


Mellon National Bank and Trust 
Company, Pittsburgh. RicHarp K. 
MELLON, chairman; FRANK R. DEN- 
TON, vice-chairman. 


Tue condition of tight money which 
prevailed during 1956 was by no 
means all due to Federal Reserve 
policies. To.a considerable extent it 
was the consequence of altered re- 
lationships among assets, deposits, 
and capital funds of individual com- 
mercial banks. . . . In a very basic 
sense tight money has been due to 
an imbalance between projected ex- 
penditures for producer and con- 
sumer durables on the one hand 
and savings on the other. A spread- 
ing out of capital expenditures and 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 136) 
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Bank of America 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
Condensed Statement of Condition December 31, 1956 


(Figures of Overseas Branches are as of December 24, 1956) 


RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks .. . $1,718,256,449.87 


United States Government Securities 


Guaranteed by the Government 
Federal Agency Securities 


State, County, and Municipal Sacnactetile 


Other Securities 


Loans Guaranteed or the 


States Government or its Agencies 
Other Loans and Discounts . . . 
Bank Premises, Fixtures, etc. 


Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit, ae 


1,770,054,622.81 
36,514,528.04 
602,128,591.20 
109,603,940.31 


1,431,492,136.64 
3,921,543,854.55 
98,352,466.57 
240,717,554.62 


63,177,867.09 
- $9,991,842,011.70 


Accrued Interest and Other Resources 
TOTAL RESOURCES 


LIABILITIES 


290,000,000.90 
112,867,000.86 


Undivided Profits 


TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS 
Reserve for Possible Loan Losses . . . «© © «© 
DEPOSITS } and Time 4,316,226,381.78 
Liability for Letters of Credit, etc. 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 


$ 562,867,000.86 
80,581,352.98 


8,993,240,999.30 


242,387 ,523.06 
112,765,135.50 


- $9,991,842,011.70 


Main Offices in the two Reserve Cities of California 
SAN FRANCISCO e LOS ANGELES 
Branches throughout California 
Overseas branches: London, Manila, Tokyo, Yokohama, Kobe, Osaka, Bangkok, Guam 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation « Member Federal Reserve System 


Bank of America 
(International) 
A wholly-owned subsidiary 
Condensed Statement of Condition December 31, 1956 
Home Office—New York, N.Y. Branches: Duesseldorf ¢ Singapore * Paris © Beirut 
(Branch figures are as of December 24, 1956) 


RESOURCES LIABILITIES 


Cash and Due from Banks .. . $135,427,260.86 Capital . .« « « $13,000,000.00 
United States Government Surplus .« « « e 6,000,000.00 
Obligations 21,049,000.00 Undivided Profits. 951,705.45 
Other Securities 3,857,312.85 
105,103,392.59 TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS. . . $ 19,951,705.45 
Reserve for Possible Loan Losses . 1,635,281.96 
Credit, etc 178,555,948.66 Deposits 245,267 ,430.17 
Liability for Letters of Credit, etc. . 179,242,636.49 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. . 2,305,714.15 


TOTAL LIABILITIES $448,402,768.22 


Loans and Discounts 
Customers’ Liability on Letters of 


Accrued Interest and Other 
Resources 4,409,853.26 


$448 ,402,768.22 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 134) 


IF YOU NEED ACCURATE 
The First National City Bank of 


New York. HowarD C. SHEPErp, 


chairman; JAMES S. ROCKEFELLER, 
0 N president; RICHARD S. PERKINS, vice- 
chairman. 


We expect another good year in 


1957. We are conscious that periods 
of record capital investment, rising 
* Where new U. S. manufacturing plants are being prices and inventory accumulation, 

established to tap Colombia’s abundant markets. such as this, have always in the past 
reached a peak and turning point, 
and we do not expect this to be an 
exception. Few signs of a turn, how- 
* Where new business is being stimulated by friendly ever, are yet to be seen. The prob- 

foreign trade relations between the U. S. and lem is to prolong the period of pros- 

Colombia. perity by restraint and wise man- 


agement in both private and public 
All this means that more and more banks are looking long and affairs. 


carefully at Colombia’s continuing development when seeking 
correspondent relations in Latin America. 


U.S. industry is joining the parade of Colombian expansion . . . 


* Where new wealth is being extracted from Colom- 
bia’s rich soil. 


Borrowing to Spend 

The reliable and responsible commercial and financial information The Hibernia National Bank of 

supplied by the Banco Comercial Antioquefio is supported by our New Orleans. WALLACE M. Davis, 

43 years’ experience growing with Colombia, and the complete president. 

facilities of our 41 offices located in every important commercial 

market of the country. Ir is to be hoped that the good, 

old-fashioned way of handling the 

family budget, i.e., of saving some 

~ amount regularly from income, will 

BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQU ENO gradually correct an overbalanced 

Established 1912 inclination of “borrowing to spend.” 


Cable address for all offices — Bancoquia 

Capital paid-up $21,269,887.50 — Pesos Colombian. . 

Legal reserves $21,591,898.60 — Peses Colombian. Potential 

Other reserves $13,141,357.41 rm Pesos Colombian. The Cleveland Trust Company. 
General Manager: Antonio Derka GrorGcE GuND, president. 


We invite your inquiries. 


ce: MEDELL COLOMBIA. TH AMERI 

Head Offi set a“ » Sou jon A wonc other prospects for 1957 
BRANCHES: Armenia (C), Barrancabermeja, Barranquilla (3). Buga, 
BOGOTA (7), Bucaramanga, Cali (3), Cartagena, Cartago, Cicuta, I see: a rise of about 4% in con- 


El Banco, Girardot, Ibagué, Lorica, Magangué, Manizales, Medellin 
(4), Monteria, Neiva, Palmira, Pasto, Pereira, Puerto Berrio, San Gil, sumer spending; an increase in out- 


New York 5, N. Y. ernments; a gain of 5% to 10% in 
business spending for new plant and 
equipment; some further accumula- 
tion of business inventories; a drop 
of 4% to 8% in the number of new 
dwelling units started; larger pas- 
senger automobile output. 


10 Post Office Square 


Boston 9, Massachusetts 


New York 22, New York 


Clark 117 South 17th Street 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Regulators 
Grace National Bank of New York. 
RALPH S. STILLMAN, president. 


Basic economic forces are at work 
which have stimulated the need for 
capital investments to an extent 
which gives back to interest rates 
their true function of being the 
regulators of the flow of capital. 


ESTABLISHED 


IN 1928 8 So. Michigan Avenue 
Fund, Inc ° Chicago 3, Illinois 
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IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
STATEMENT OF CONDITION, DECEMBER 31, 1956 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks . . . . . $ 425,457,465 
Securities: 
U. S. Government Securities. . : 


Securities Issued or Underwritten 
by U. S. Government Agencies . 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank. . 
Other Securities 


398,370,511 


33,298,039 
3,150,000 
3,366,845 


Loans: 
Loans Guaranteed or Insured 
by U. S. Government 
or its Agencies 
Loans Secured by 
U. S. Government Securities. .: 


Other Loans 


60,844,195 


3,757,835 

__ 720,342,390 

784,944,420 
Mortgages: 


U. S. Government Insured 
F.H.A. Mortgages 


Conventional First Mortgages 


on Real Estate 575,191 


20,719,383 
16,648,727 


37,715,632 


Banking Houses...... 

Customers’ Liability for 
Acceptances Outstanding 

Accrued Interest and 


Other Assets 6,300,718 


LIABILITIES 


$1,539,170,385 
13,867,871 
2,500,000 


Taxes and Other Expenses 
Dividend Payable January 2, 1957 


Acceptances: Less Amount in 


Portfolio 40,523,458 
6,279,451 


1,602,341,165 


CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 


Capital Stock (5,000,000 shares—$10 par) 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 

Total Capital Accounts 


Total Liabilities and 
Capital Accounts 


50,000,000 
55,000,000 
22,630,575 


127,630,575 
$1,729,971,740 


U.S. Government Securities pledged to secure deposits of public 
monies and for other purposes required by law 
amounted to $39,032,909. 


438,185,395 


20,144,192 


DIRECTORS 


WILLIAM N. ENSTROM 
; Chairman of the Board 


RICHARD H. WEST 
President 


HENRY P. BRISTOL 
Chairman, Bristol-Myers Company 


THOMAS C. FOGARTY 
President, 
Continental Can Company, Inc. 


I. J. HARVEY, JR. 

President, The Flintkote Company 
DAVID L. LUKE, JR. 

President, West Virginia 

Pulp and Paper Company 
J. R. MACDONALD 

Chairman and President, 

General Cable Corporation 
MINOT K. MILLIKEN 

Vice President and Treasurer, 

Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 
DON G. MITCHELL 

Chairman, 

Sylvania Electric Products Inc. 
ROY W. MOORE 

President, 

Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. 
MICHAEL A. MORRISSEY 

New York, N.Y. 


GEORGE A. MURPHY 
Senior Vice President 

PETER S. PAINE 
President, 
New York & Pennsylvania Co. 

LEROY A. PETERSEN 
President, Otis Elevator Company 


J. WHITNEY PETERSON 
President, 
United States Tobacco Company 
DONALD C. POWER 
President, 
General Telephone Corporation 
RAYMOND H. REISS 
President, 
Reiss Manufacturing Corporation 
HERBERT E. SMITH 
Former Chairman of the Board 
and Chief Executive Officer, 
United States Rubber Company 
E. E. STEWART 
President, National Dairy 
Products Corporation 
WILLIAM J. WARDALL 
New York, N.Y. 
FRANCIS L. WHITMARSH 
President, 
Francis H. Leggett & Company 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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There is only 


ONE 


Pioneer Company 
...for Exclusive 
Credit Life 
Insurance 
Service 


Licensed in all 48 States, D.C. 
and Hawaii with Regional 
Service Offices Coast to Coast 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Spanglield: 


Get more out of... 
BANKING 


... at home! 
Reading BANKING at 


home is like looking in 
on a bankers’ confer- 
ence without leaving 
your favorite armchair. 
$5.00 per year 


American Bankers Association 


12 E. 36th Street—New York 16, N. Y. 


Chapman, Miller Are A.B.A. 
Vice-presidential Candidates 


Miller of Kentucky 


HE Kentucky Bankers Associa- 

tion convention in November 
voted unanimously to support the 
candidacy of Lee P. Miller for vice- 
president of the A.B.A. Mr. Miller 
is president of the Citizens Fidelity 
Bank & Trust Company of Louis- 
ville. 

He has long been active in the 
KBA and A.B.A., serving on and 
heading the latter’s various com- 
mittees on legislation and taxation 
and heading, for the past two years, 
its Committee on Federal Legisla- 


| tion. 


Kentucky has given one president 


| to the Association — J. D. Powers, 


vice-president, Third National Bank, 


| Louisville, who headed the A.B.A. 
| in 1907. 


Lee P. Miller 


The man who is always finding out 


- who is boss in his home might be 
| happier if he didn’t know. 


There are two things necessary to 


| make your wife happy. First, let 
her think she is having her own way 
| and, second, let her have it. 


Chapman of Massachusetts 


TS A.B.A. vice-presidential can- 
didacy of Richard P. Chapman, 
president of the Merchants National 
Bank of Boston, is being sponsored 
by the Massachusetts Bankers Asgo- 
ciation. An announcement to this 
effect has been made by Elmer QO, 
Cappers, MBA president, and presi- 
dent of the Norfolk County Trust 
Company, Brookline. 

Mr. Chapman has been active for 
a number of years in state and na- 
tional banking organizations. At 
one time he was president of the 
A.B.A. Trust Division. 

A statement of the MBA points 
out that New England has not pro- 
vided the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation with a president since 1875, 
the year it was founded. 


Richard P. Chapman 


You are making progress if each 
mistake you make is a new one. 


Often you have to listen a long 
time to find out that someone has 
nothing to say. 


One certain way to be successful 
is to follow the advice we give others. 


BANKING 
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For any office large or small... 


DIVIDER-WALL 


pays off beautifully 


New HAUSERMAN Divider-Wall creates attractive, individual work 
units that can bring efficient order to sprawling general-office 
areas. Easy to erect or rearrange quickly, Divider-Wall 

defines department areas, establishes traffic lanes and screens 
employees from annoying distractions. 


With Divider-Wall standard colors—green, gray and tan, 
in addition to coral for gates—two dozen striking combinations of 
gate, panel and post colors are possible. And it’s permanent 
color, too. The HAUSERMAN baked-enamel finish never 
needs repainting ... just periodic washing. 

To see Divider-Wall first hand, consult the Yellow Pages and call 
your nearest HAUSERMAN representative. He will gladly arrange 
for you to visit a nearby Divider-Wall installation. 


MOVABLE HAUSERMAN INTERIORS 


National Lifetime Service...an Exclusive Hauserman Dividend 


THE E. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY 

7217 Grant Avenue, Cleveland 5, Ohio 

Hauserman of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario Free Booklet .. 
Please send your free full-color Divider-Wall booklet to: Ree eg 


Name 


Company __ 


Street__ 


City = State 
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Trusts 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 61) 


The trust is generally preferable 
to the outright bequest of absolute 
ownership in that: 

(1) It relieves the widow of bur- 
densome investment and manage- 
ment problems. 

(2) It may protect her during 
life from the demands of needy rela- 
tives or a second husband. 

(3) In many jurisdictions (those 
taxing only exercised powers) it 
will enable her to pass the capital 


free of state inheritances taxes at 
her death, by simply failing to exer- 
cise the privilege given her. 

(4) Because of the usual default 
clause, i.e., a clause designating how 
the capital shall be distributed at 
her death, in the event she fails to 
exercise the power, there will always 
be a good chance the property will 
pass according to the wishes of the 
husband. 

(5) The property will, in many 
states, be free from the claims of 
her creditors. 

* (6) Since the trust assets will 
form no part of her probate estate, 


Statement of Condition 


AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS DECEMBER 31, 1956 


Cash and Due from Banks . 
United States Government Securities . 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies . 


DIRECTORS 


. $ 99,767,952.57 
167,441,203.60 
6,873,125.00 
21,969,857.13 


HERBERT D. IvEY 
Chairman of the Board 


Roy A. BRITT 
President 


CARL E. BAKER 

MILO W. BEKINS 

W. J. BOYLE 
WALTER H. BUTLER 
RALPH J. CHANDLER 
EUGENE P. CLARK 
DWIGHT L. CLARKE 
A. M. DUNN 

ERNEST E. DUQUE 

L. O. IvEY 

EARLE M. JORGENSEN 
KENNETH T. Norris 
GEORGE A. PARKER 
SAMUEL K. RINDGE 
WILLIAM S. ROSECRANS 
W. A. SIMPSON 

RON -STEVER 
KENNETH B. WILSON 


State, County and Municipal Securities. 

Loans and Discounts . 

Federal Reserve Bank Stock 

Stock in Commercial Fireproof Build- 
ing Co.—Head Office Building. 

Bank Premises and Furniture and 

Other Real EstateOQwned . . 1.00 


Customers’ Liability under Letters of 
Credit and Acceptances 


Earned Interest Receivable . 
Other Resources . 


TOTAL . 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock . 
Surplus. 
Undivided Profits. . 

SUB-TOTAL . 
Reserve for Taxes, Expenses, Etc. . 
Discount Collected—Unearned . 3,108, 161.76 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances . 1,067,110.02 

TOTAL . . $487,265,945.93 


181,726,415.83 
660,000.00 


348,500.00 


1,067,110.02 


1,753,918.39 
457,768.10 


$487,265,945.93 


7,194,828.09 
3,003,816.78 


Head Office: Fifth & Spring Streets, Los Angeles 
41 conveniently located branch offices in the greater Los Angeles area 


CITIZENS NATIONAL 


Established 1890 


TRUST & SAVINGS 


BANK 


OF LOS ANGELES 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


there will be a considerable saving 
in administration fees, executor’s 
commissions, and attorney’s charges 
at her death. 

(7) In cases where both maritaj 
deduction and nonmarital trusts are 
set up for the benefit of the widow, 
the trustee may be authorized to ae. 
cumulate income in the nonmarita] 
trust while paying out capital from 
the marital trust. In this way in. 
come taxes will be saved by keeping 
the combined income in lower 
brackets and estate taxes will be 
saved by using the taxable capital 
while a corresponding amount of in- 
come is being accumulated in the 
nontaxable trust fund. Assume each 
trust has $100,000 and produces 
$4,000 a year. If the widow is paid 
the $4,000 of income from the mari- 
tal trust plus $4,000 of capital, the 
corpus will be reduced to $96,000. 
But if, at the same time, the non- 
marital trust accumulates its in- 
come, its corpus (tax-free at death) 
will increase to $104,000. Over the 
years the taxable fund will decrease 
substantially while the tax-free fund 
grows correspondingly. 

(8) Where there are two trusts 
it will be customary to give the 
trustee a discretionary power to dis- 
tribute capital from either to the 
spouse, if and as needed. Here a pro- 
vision that the trustee is not to in- 
vade the nonmarital trust until the 
marital trust is exhausted will have 
the effect of first requiring the por- 
tion of the husband’s estate that is 
taxable on the wife’s death to be 
first used up entirely, before the tax 
free fund may be depleted to any ex- 
tent. 


Legal Life Estate 


The legal life estate, remainder to 
the estate of the wife, creates an 
uncertain title. Does she have the 
fee by merger? If not, does she have 
the right to lease the property for 
a term of years? Obviously any 
term may extend beyond the period 
of her life. Can she sell or encum- 
ber the fee so as to bind her estate? 
In many states, the case law leaves 
these questions unanswered. It 
would seem preferable to give her 
the fee expressly rather than creat- 
ing the uncertainty. 

The legal life estate with a gen 
eral power of appointment does not 
solve these difficulties. In many 
jurisdictions the rights and duties 
of life tenant and remainderman are 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 142) 
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Our 75th 
Anniversary Year 


HARRIS Trust 
and Savings B. ‘BANK 


Organized as N. W. Harris & Co. 1882. Incorporated 1907 


115 W. MONROE STREET 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


December 31, 1956 
RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks..... 
U. S. Government Securities 

State and Municipal Securities 

Other Bonds and Securities 

Loans and Discounts 

Federal Reserve Bank Stock 

Customers’ Liability on Acceptances..... 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources... . 
Bank Premises 


. $211,092,152.69 
120,698,339.03 
48,312,450.97 
5,715,426.42 
361,035 ,445.77 
1,050,000.00 
5,719.99 
3,248,184.55 
4,875 ,000.00 
$756 ,032,719.42 


LIABILITIES 


$605 ,206,614.86 
92,921 ,161.04 


Demand Deposits 

Time Deposits 
Total Deposits 

Dividend Payable January 2, 1957 

Acceptances 

Reserves for Taxes, Interest, etc 

General Contingency Reserve 

Capital $ 15,000,000.00 

Surplus... 20,000,000.00 

Undivided Profits 8,953,830.63 
Total Capital Funds 


$698 127,775.90 
450,000.00 
5,719.99 

6,077 ,287.46 
7,418,105.44 


43,953 ,830.63 
$756,032,719.42 


United States Government Obligations and Other Securities carried at $70,256,370 
are pledged to secure Public and Trust Deposits and for other purposes as required 
or permitted by law. 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


February 1957 


CHICAGO 90 


DIRECTORS 


EDWIN C. AUSTIN 
Sidley, Austin, Burgess & Smith 


WESLEY M. DIXON 
President, Container Corporation 
of America 


ROBERT W. GALVIN 


President, Motorola, Inc. 


DAVID GRAHAM 
Financial Vice President 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 


FRED G. GURLEY 
President, The Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railway Company 


NORMAN W. HARRIS 
Room 2001, Harris Trust Bldg. 


STANLEY G. HARRIS 


Chairman, Executive Committee 


CHARLES C. JARCHOW 


President, American Steel Foundries 


WAYNE A. JOHNSTON 
President, Illinois Central Railroad 


V. KAHLER 
President 
Illinois Bell Telephone Company 


EDWIN A. LOCKE, JR. 
President, Union Tank Car Company 


JOHN L. McCAFFREY 
Chairman of Board 
International Harvester Company 


F. B. MCCONNELL 
President, Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


JAMES L. PALMER 
President, Marshall Field & Company 


WILLIAM A. PATTERSON 
President, United Air Lines, Inc. 


CHARLES H. PERCY 
President 
Bell & Howell Company 


GUY E. REED 
Room 2003, Harris Trust Bldg. 


JOHN G. SEARLE 
President, G. D. Searle & Co. 
STUART J. TEMPLETON 
Wilson & MclIlvaine 
VINCENT YAGER 


Senior Vice President 


KENNETH V. ZWIENER 


President 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 140) 


vague and unsettled. Her right to 
sell, lease, or mortgage may be se- 
riously impaired. Trachtman, in his 
excellent monograph on estate plan- 
ning, after pointing out the pitfalls 
in legal life estates, has this good 
advice to give: “Too often it is over- 
looked that the best way to settle 
all these legal life estate problems 
is to avoid them by way of trust 
provisions.” 

There exists a very substantial 
body of trust law defining the rights 
of life tenants and remaindermen. 
Lawyers know how to introduce flex- 
ibility into trusts, and trust officers 
foresee and warn of pitfalls that 
might be otherwise overlooked. 
Again to quote Trachtman, “Para- 
doxically, trust provisions, though 
more complex, are apt to be drafted 
more competently than the provi- 
sions of the ‘simpler’ legal life es- 
tates.” 

Occasionally the use of the estate 
trust may be indicated. This is a 
trust in which the estate of the sur- 
viving spouse is named as remain- 
derman. Because no interest passes 
to any other person upon the death 


of the spouse, the spouse’s interest 
need not be qualified under the 
power-of-appointment-trust excep- 
tion to the terminable interest rule. 
In substance, this means that the 
widow need not be given the income 
for life. Thus if the wife is in high 
income tax brackets it may be de- 
sired to accumulate the income or 
to have it paid to others, such as 
the husband’s dependent mother, or 
to his children. 

Assume a wife who is an income 
beneficiary of a trust under the will 
of her father. She has a special 
power of appointment only over the 
corpus of this trust, and her other 
assets are nominal. Since she will 
have no taxable estate at her death, 
use of the marital deduction by her 
husband, in order to reduce sub- 
stantially his own death taxes, may 
be indicated. On the other hand, it 
may prove extremely costly to push 
the income from the marital trust 
into the wife’s already high brackets 
(made higher through his death and 
loss of the income tax splitting priv- 
ilege). 

Suppose in this case the husband 
with an assumed estate of $200,000 
creates a testamentary trust with 


the income payable to his children 
during the life of his wife, remainder 
to the estate of his wife. Here the 
value of the marital deduction gift 
will be the present worth of the re. 
mainder interest, something around 
50% if the wife is in her early fifties 
at the date of the husband's death. 
Here the marital deduction will, jy 
the long run, actually increase the 
Federal taxes slightly, since his 
death taxes will be $4,800, hers 
$31,500; whereas if he disqualifie 
the gift, his estate would pay $31. 
500, her estate none. But its uge 
postpones the payment of almost 
$27,000 for a period which may be 
as long as 20 or 30 years. If the 
spouse is in her sixties, considerably 
less than the entire estate need be 
left to this trust, since the value of 
her remainder interest on the date 
of the husband’s death will depend 
on her then attained age. This may 
call for revisions in the will from 
time to time so as to avoid too 
large a gift to this trust, with the 
unhappy result that some of the 
property may be taxed in both his 
estate and hers. Periodic review of 
the will can reduce this risk. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 144) 


cancel your cares with 
BANKERS BLANKET BONDS 


You’re bound to benefit from our years 
of experience in protecting the resources 
of financial institutions and solving their 
fidelity problems. National Surety Bank- 
ers Blanket Bonds are available nationally 
through a network of top independent 
insurance agents and brokers. 


ASS 


Offices 


NATIONAL SURETY 
CORPORATION 


FIDELITY BONDS 


A MEMBER OF 


Fireman's Fund Insurance Company 
Fireman's Fund Indemnity Company 


Home Fire & Marine Insurance Company 


National Surety Corporation 


Central Bonding | 401 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


4 ALBANY STREET, NEW YORK 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities Throughout Americo 
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THE ROYAL BANK 


OF CANADA 


Head Office, Montreal 


JAMES MUIR 
Chairman and President 
K. M. SEDGEWICK 
General Manager 
A. MAYNE 
Associate General Manager 
(non-domestic business) 


Condensed Annual Statement 


as on 30th November, 1956 
ASSETS 


Cash on hand and due from banks (including items in transit) 

Government of Canada and provincial government securities, 
not exceeding market value 

Other securities, not exceeding market value 

Call loans, fully secured 


Total quick assets 


Other loans and discounts 

Mortgages and hypothecs insured under N.H.A. (1954) 

Bank premises 

Liabilities of customers under acceptances, guarantees and 
letters of credit 

Other assets 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits 
Acceptances, guarantees and letters of credit 
Other liabilities 

Total liabilities to the public 


Capital paid up 
Rest Account 
Undivided profits 


Over 870 Branches 


$ 585,749,787 


715,005,707 
492,218,188 
165,289,376 


$1,958,263,058 


1,295,093,026 
186,200,416 
30,690,073 


93,174,380 
7,877,367 


$3.57 1,298,320 


$3,278,375,435 
93,174,380 
13,046,872 


$3,384,596,687 


50,298,893 
135,737,122 
665,618 


$3,571,298,320 


IN CANADA, ARGENTINA, BRAZIL, BRITISH GUIANA, BRITISH HONDURAS, 

COLOMBIA, PERU, URUGUAY, VENEZUELA, CUBA, HAITI, PUERTO RICO, 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, BRITISH WEST INDIES. OFFICES IN NEW YORK, 
LONDON AND PARIS. CORRESPONDENTS THE WORLD OVER. 


London Branches 
6 Lothbury, E. C. 2 2 Cockspur St., S. W. 1 
Auxiliary in France 
THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA (FRANCE) 
Paris 


JOSEPH W. GANANN, Agent 
JOHN B. MILLER, Second Agent 


NEW YORK AGENCY 
68 William Street 


February 1957 
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Washington’s Statewide Bank 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS DECEMBER 31, 1956 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . 
U. S. Government Securities . 
Obligations of 
Federal Agencies . 
State and Municipal Securities 
Other Bonds and Securities 
Loans and Discounts . : 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock 
Bank Buildings, Vaults, 
Furniture and Fixtures, etc. 
Interest Earned Not Received . 
Customers’ Liability under 

Letters of Credit and Acceptances . 

TOTAL 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock 
» . % 
Undivided Profits 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. 
Discount Collected Not Earned 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances 
Deposits . 


$217 425,129.00 
176,367 ,966.51 


10,158,777.16 
64,487 827.21 
1,050,004.00 $469,489,703.88 
431,744,424.15 
1,500,000.00 


10,922,735.01 
2,862,070.39 


° 5,952,121.89 
- _$922,471,055.32 


$20,000,000.00 

30,000,000.00 
15,507,034.75 $ 65,507,034.75 
5,153,717.04 
5,135,790.24 
5,952,121.89 
840,722,391.40 


TOTAL - _ $922,471,055.32 


SEATTLE - FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


LAWRENCE M. ARNOLD DON H. WAGEMAN 
Chairman Chairman, Executive Committee 


FRANK E. JEROME, President 


J. H. BALLINGER O. D. FISHER VOLNEY RICHMOND, Jr. 
WELLWOOD E. BEALL L. C. HENRY WILBUR W. SCRUBY 
HENRY BRODERICK CHARLES H. INGRAM ALFRED SHEMANSKI 

F. H. BROWNELL, JR. ERIC A. JOHNSTON ELBRIDGE H. STUART 
RICHARD E. LANG J. A. SWALWELL 
RUSSELL MILLER GEORGE VAN WATERS 
B. A. PERHAM KATHERYN WILSON 

W. G. REED 


CHARLES F. CLISE 
EARL D. DORAN 
JOEL E. FERRIS 


Petroleum 


Petroleum refining is 
an important new in- 
dustrial activity in this 
Busy Corner of Amer- 
ica. Two major refin- 
eries already operat- 
ing, together with a 
half-dozen more now 
in prospect, promise 
employment of 4,000 
persons and an invest- 
ment of $400,000,000 
by 1960. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 142) 

To protect the wife in the event 
of need the trustee may be author. 
ized in his discretion to make pay. 
ments of income or principal to her 
during life. Further, the wife may 
use this remainder interest ag g 
source of charitable gifts to increage 
her present spendable income if ghe 
desires. Thus if she assigns 5% of 
her remainder interest to charity, 
she would, at 52, become entitled to 
an income tax deduction in the year 
of assignment of $5,000 (the dis. 
counted value of the gift of the ap. 
proximately $10,000 remainder ip. 
terest). If she is in a 60% income 
tax bracket, such a gift would save 
her $3,000 of current taxes. 


Estate Trust 


The estate trust will be found use- 
ful in only a limited number of cases. 
Its only advantage over the power 
of appointment trust is freedom 
from the requirements that the trust 
must be designed to be income pro- 
ducing and that the income must be 
paid annually to the spouse. It has 
many, but not all, of the disadvan- 
tages of the outright bequest. 

(1) Since the corpus becomes part 
of her estate, it becomes subject to 
creditors’ claims and probate ex- 
penses. 

(2) It will be liable for state in- 
heritance taxes in all states, where- 
as, as noted above, the surviving 
spouse in the power of appointment 
trust may, in jurisdictions that tax 
only exercised powers, avoid the tax 
by declining to exercise the power. 

(3) If the spouse dies without a 
will the property will pass to her 
heirs rather than to the objects of 


.the testator’s bounty, as would be 


true under the default clause in the 
power of appointment trust. 

(4) Perhaps a more important 
cbjection to the estate trust is that 
the wife’s tax estate will always be 
considerably larger than under the 
power of appointment trust, if the 
same deduction is to be obtained on 
the earlier death of the husband. 
Thus in the example above, of the 
wife in her early fifties, it was nec- 
essary to subject the full $200,000 
to tax on her death in order to qual- 
ify $100,000 of value for the marital 
deduction. If the power of appoint- 


ment trust were used, only $100,000 . 


need to be given to her in such & 

way that it will be taxed as part of 

her estate. This is so because the 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 145) 
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Reputation 
is a positive thing 


Many things contribute to a business man’s reputation. Not the 
least important is the report on his enterprise which Dun & 
Bradstreet writes, and the rating we assign in our Reference 
Book. These often are a quick introduction in the world of 
trade suppliers. 


This fact entails a serious responsibility in our job of nation- 
wide, full and impartial credit reporting. For reputation is a 
positive thing. What has the business man done? how does he 
stand?—these are the positive questions asked by credit-grant- 
ors, the answers to which they look to Dun & Bradstreet to have 
on file. 


When we don’t have a current balance sheet in file, we can 
only partially perform our job of introducing buyer to seller. 


Annually at this time of year, we ask business men to send 
us a copy of their current financial figures. This year nearly 
3,000,000 manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers are receiv- 
ing our requests. No business man should pass up this oppor- 
tunity to help his trade standing by having his business reported 
correctly in our credit reports. 


Certainly, bankers appreciate the importance of reputation, 
know the confidence inspired by making financial information 
available. We hope you will pass these words of advice along to 
business men you counsel—you help yourself when you furnish 
your figures to Dun & Bradstreet. 


Dun & Bradstreet, Ine. 
Headquarters: 99 Church Street, New York 8, N. Y. 
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INTRODUCING THE MOSLER 


super Century 


BANK VAULT DOOR 


The Mosler Super Century Bank Vault Door is the newest 
addition to the distinguished Century Series. One thing 
has been increasingly evident, since the introduction of 
the Mosler Century Series. Bankers were obviously right 
who foresaw that this magnificent door of gleaming steel, 
would soon become the unmistakable symbol of the 
modern banking office. That, of course, is what has 
happened. It is no less satisfying to us at Mosler, how- 
ever, that many a bank executive insists, today, on a 
Mosler Century Series Door for the superb engineering 
he knows is inherent in Mosler products . . . for their 
unmatched performance in daily use, month after month, 
year after year. Or because he takes personal pride in 
the fact that the name he has put his faith in has, for 
over 100 years, been the one held in highest regard by 
leaders in business, banking and government. We'd wel- 
come an opportunity to discuss your plans with you 


and your architect. 


go forward 


THE MOSLER SAFE COMPANY «+ 
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FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, FACTORIES: HAMILTON, OHIO 


WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF SAFES AND BANK VAULTS 
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On its 175th Anniversary, a great bank remembers... 


when a 
silk handkerchief 
sold for 
$40 in Philadelphia 


Butter was selling at two to three dollars a pound in Phila- 
delphia during the winter of 1781-1782. A silk handkerchief 
cost $40. 


A little less than three months earlier, Lord Cornwallis 
had surrendered to General Washington at Yorktown. For- 
mal peace between the new nation and England was almost 
two years away. 


The Continental Army was being held together by 
Washington’s dedicated leadership. But there were threats 
of mutiny. Troops were receiving few supplies, little and 
sometimes no pay. 


In times like these, only men of great vision and integrity 
could have decided, in January of 1782, to open a bank. 
Men such as Robert Morris, recently elected by Congress 
to be the country’s Superintendent of Finance. 


Morris presented his plan for the “Bank of North 
America” to Congress, which passed an “ordinance” in- 
corporating the bank — the first ever to be so chartered — 
on Dec. 31, 1781. 


With Thomas Willing as its first president, the Bank of 
North America opened for business Jan. 7, 1782, on the 
north side of Chestnut St., just west of Third. The site was 
by no means imposing. There were just six employees. 
But at once the bank made its influence felt. 


It helped the Federal Treasury to provide supplies for 
Washington’s army. It helped stabilize the young nation’s 
currency, restored confidence in credit, and stimulated trade. 


Since then the Bank of North America has become, 
through mergers and consolidations, The First Pennsylvania 
Banking and Trust Company. 


The number of its employees has grown from those 
original six to today’s 2878. Its resources have increased 
from $500,000 in 1782 to more than one billion dollars. 


Today on our 175th Anniversary it is good to be able 
to say that The First Pennsylvania serves more people more 
ways than any other Philadelphia bank. 


Banking since 1782 


= The First Pennsylvania 


BANKING AND TRUST COMPANY 


30 offices — Serving more people more ways than any other Philadelphia bank — member F.0.1.C 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 144) 
yalue of the remainder interest will 
always be considerably less than the 
full value of the corpus of the trust. 

For the reasons outlined above, 
the power of appointment trust will 
be preferable in most situations. 


Lifetime Transfers 


The gift tax sections of the code 
provide for a marital deduction for 
gifts to spouses, equal to 50% of the 
amount given. Thus if husband 
transfers $100,000 to wife, he de- 
ducts $50,000 for his marital deduc- 
tion, $30,000 for his lifetime exemp- 
tion, $3,000 for his annual per donee 
exclusion, and pays tax on $17,000. 
However, gifts to spouses are less 
attractive than they were prior to 
1948, since there is no income tax 
saving, because the income tax split- 
ting privilege makes the joint return 
desirable in almost every conceiv- 
able case, and the estate tax marital 
deduction eliminates to a consider- 
able extent. the estate tax saving 
achieved by gifts to others. There 
are, nevertheless, many cases where 
gifts will be made to spouses. In 
order to obtain the deduction, the 
transfer must qualify by complying 
with requirements substantially the 
same as for the estate tax deduc- 
tion. Again here, the power of ap- 
pointment trust will generally be 
found the most advantageous device 
to use. 


The world would be very dull if 
we didn’t flatter ourselves occa- 


sionally. 


The best things in life are either 
free or available for a dollar down 
and a dollar a week. 


Most of us spend a great deal of 
time just letting off esteem. 


More money is spent now amusing 
the children than was spent on the 
education of their parents. 


Before you criticize a person for 
letting the grass grow under his feet, 
you ought to find out if his power 
mower is out of order. 


“Business Success” definition: 
Something that precedes a nervous 
breakdown. 
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_ largest 
industrials 


use 
Peoples First 

banking services 
in Pittsburgh 


In working with these large com- 
panies . . . and many others in Pitts- 
burgh and throughout the country 
. . . Peoples First has gained wide 
experience in the broad range of bank- 
ing services required by industry. 

With this specialized background 
in many fields of industry, Peoples 
First is expertly equipped to provide 
every correspondent service you may 
need in the Pittsburgh area. 


PEOPLES FIRST | 


NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Member F.D.I.C. 


Shinky 


PEOPLES 
FIRST 


Government Bonds 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53) 
major part of the maturing certif- 
icates—over $5-billion. 

It seems likely, at writing, that 
the exchange offer will be similar to 
what was done in December —a 
1-year obligation, which the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks will take, and 
a shorter obligation at an attractive 
rate in the hope that the holders of 
the remaining $2-billion of maturing 
certificates will take the new issue 
and not want cash on maturity. 


Rise in Short-Term Debt 


For the full year of 1957 the re- 
funding problem is tremendous. 
Total maturities — including the 
nearly $25-billion of bills now out- 
standing — are over $72.5-billion, 
which is almost 25% of the gross 
debt. It is nearly half of the total 
of marketable obligations. About 
$5.5-billion of certificates and bills 
were issued in anticipation of tax 
payments and should be retired from 
tax receipts. 

Based on the record for 1956 and 
the outlook at the present time, it 
seems probable that little can be 
done to extend debt maturities dur- 
ing 1957. It may be possible to hold 
the amount of maturities due in one 
year or less to about where they are 
now instead of their increasing 
again as they did to the extent of 
about $3-billion in 1956. 


Ownership of 
the Debt Changes 


Everyone is aware that banks, in- 
surance companies, and mutual sav- 
ings banks have been selling Gov- 
ernment securities to make room for 


loans, mortgages and other secur. 
ities. Where did they go? Tc whom? 

For the period from June 330, 1946, 
to June 30, 1956, when tie total 
Federal debt increased $2 :00,000,- 
000, the table below shows what 
happened. 


Decline in 
Marketable Debt 


Not only has the ownership of the 
debt changed a good deal, but the 
amount of marketable debt lias gone 
down. 

From August 1945 to November 
1956 these changes took place: 


The public marketable debt 
declined $23,600,000 
The public nonmarketable debt 
increased $11,600,000 


Special issues increased $15,700,000 


The increase in the nonmarketable 
debt represents mainly the rise in 
the public holdings of the various 
issues of savings bonds. 

The prospect for a renewal of the 
demand for loans—especially over 
the March tax dates—the flood of 
new security offerings both corpo- 
rate and municipal, the lack of any 
signs of any letdown in business vol- 
ume, and the continued failure of 
savings to match the demand for 
credit give no justification for any 
relaxation of the credit restrictive 
policies of the money managers. 

They have not yet seen fit to raise 
the rediscount rate, although bills 
are costing the Treasury not far 
from 14% more than the rate. But 
the threat to the market of a pos- 
sible rise to 314% or even 314% is 
still there. 

Any price improvement for Gov- 
ernment securities during January 
must be viewed with suspicion. 


Changes in Debt Ownership, 1946-56 


Federal Reserve banks’ portfolio 
Commercial banks’ holdings 
Insurance companies’ holdings 
Mutual savings banks’ holdings 


Government investment accounts 


Individuals, partnerships, and personal trusts r 
Corporations (exclusive of banks and insurance companies) 


State and local governments 
Misc. investors* 


no change 

decreased $27,500,000 
$11,600,000 

$ 3,100,000 


Total decrease $42,200,000 


increased $24,400,000 
$ 3,600,000 
$ 200,000 
$ 9,400,000 
$ 7,600,000 


Total increase $45,200,000- 


* This includes savings and loan associations, nonprofit institutions, corporate 
pension funds, dealers and brokers and foreign investments. 
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THE 


TRUSTEES 


ROBERT B. ANDERSON 
President 
Ventures Limited 
THOMAS M. BANCROFT 
President 
Mount Vernon Mills, Inc. 
WILLIAM A. M. BURDEN 
W. A. M. Burden & Co. 


LOUIS S. CATES 
Chairman of the Board 
Phelps Dodge Corporation 


COLBY M. CHESTER 
Honorary Chairman 
General Foods Corporation 


FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN 
Chairman of the Board 
America Fore Insurance Group 
JOHN B. CLARK 
President 
Coats & Clark Inc. 
LESTER L. COLBERT 
President 
Chrysler Corporation 
RICHARD G. CROFT 
J. H. Whitney & Co. 
JARVIS CROMWELL 
President 
lselin-Jefferson Financial Co., Inc. 
MORSE G. DIAL 
President 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
WALTER G. DUNNINGTON 
Attorney 
Dunnington, Bartholow and Miller 


WILLIAM F. C. EWING 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 
Mohasco Industries, Inc. 


WILLIAM S. GRAY 
Chairman of the Board 


C. JARED INGERSOLL 
Chairman of the Board 
Muskogee Company 


JOSEPH H. McCONNELL 
General Counsel 
Reynolds Metals Company 


R. E. McNEILL, JR. 
President 


J. K. OLYPHANT, JR. 


Vice Chairman 


ROBERT G. PAGE 

President 

Phelps Dodge Corporation 
AUGUSTE G. PRATT 

Chairman of the Board 

The Babcock & Wilcox Company 
GWILYM A. PRICE 

Chairman of the Board and President 

Westnghouse Electric Corporation 


LUCIUS F. ROBINSON, JR. 
Attorney 
Robinson, Robinson and Cole 


JOHN P. STEVENS, JR. 
Chatrman of the Board 
J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. 
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HANOVER BANK 


Statement of Condition, December 31, 1956 


ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks ... . 
U. S. Government Obligations . ° 
State, Municipal and Other Securities. 
Real Estate Mortgages. . 
Banking Houses . . . . 
Accrued Interest Receivable 


Customers’ Liability on 
Acceptances Outstanding 


LIABILITIES 


Acceptances. . 


Reserves for Taxes, Interest, etc. 

Dividend Payable January 2, 1957. 
Capital ($10 Par). . . $36,000,000.00 


Undivided Profits. 


100,000,000.00 


22,617,195.90 


§16,514,857.58 
315,625,157.60 
60,546,604.75 
911,313,367-26 
15,098,037.37 
10,299,012.00 


2,078,326.19 


27,888,670.96 


$1,859,364,033-71 


$1,653,975,283.50 
$30,414,524.64 
1,194,808.61 


29,219,716.03 


15,751,838.28 


1 800,000.00 


1§8,617,195.90 


$1,859,364,033-71 


U. S. Government obligations and other securities carried at $47,346,232.78 


were pledged for various purposes as required by law. 


4 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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DELBRIDGE 
PAYROLL CHARTS 


Tests aria the DELBRIDGE way 
takes Jess than 44 minute to figure an 
employee’s weekly 24% 
faster than any machine. 

faster than hand figuring . 

tiring. 

Charts cover hourly pay rates from 
50¢ to $3.50 in W¢ steps—then to 
$4.00 in 234¢ intervals, Straight time 
periods from 14 hr. to 100 hrs. in 4 hr. 
steps—4 hr. to 20 hrs. overtime in 
\% hr. intervals. 1/12 and 1/10 hr. 
calculations also shown. Each chart 
gives whole cent rate on front, 4¢ 
rate on reverse side. 

Charts fit your specific payroll re- 
quirements—order just the rates you 
need. So simple, so easy, anyone can 
use them. Pre-calculated answers elim- 
inate computation errors—can save 
hundreds of dollars per year by re- 
ducing clerical help. Guaranteed ac- 
curate by Lloyd’s of London. 


First 10 charts, 50¢ each. Additional 
charts ordered at same time, 25¢ each. 
Mail —— for FREE sample chart. 
Try i . then you be the judge. 
Absolutely no obligation! 


FREE TRIAL COUPON! 


Delbridge — Systems, Inc. 

2502 Sutton A 

St. Louis 17, Missouri 

Send the following sample DELBRIDGE Poyroll 
Chort—without obligation! We will use it in our 
poyroll deportment and decide later whether to 
order additional charts. 


(Specify rote desired) $ 
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Developments in Study of 


Banking Structure 


A round-up of positions taken on the First National 
City Bank of New York holding company proposal 


RESIDENT Eisenhower's sugges- 
tion that a commission be formed 


| to study and recommend to the Con- 
| gress legislative measures for im- 


proving the financial system of the 


| United States may have some effect 
| upon the progress of the hearings 


held during January by the Joint 


| Legislative Committee to Revise the 


Banking Law of New York State. 


| Whether the Federal and New York 
| State studies will be coordinated re- 


mains to be seen. 

Meanwhile divergent views have 
been presented to the Joint Com- 
mittee on the merits of the move 


| made by the First National City 
| Bank of New York to get authority 


to operate a holding company in New 
York City and Westchester County. 


| The holding company would be 
| known as the First New York Corp., 
| and it would own the First National 


City Bank of New York; the City 
Bank Farmers Trust Company; and 
the County Trust Company of White 
Plains. Bankers differ sharply in the 
positions taken at the hearings. 


Gidney, Mooney on 
Opposite Sides 


While at press time no decision 
has been announced by the Federal 
Reserve Board on the First National 
City proposal, Comptroller of the 
Currency Ray M. Gidney and New 


| York State Banking Commissioner 


Ray M. Gidney 


George A. Mooney are on opposite 
sides of the issue. 

In a letter to the Board of Gov- 
ernors, Comptroller Gidney approved 
the First National City holding com- 
pany plan. After analyzing the 
merits of the various aspects of the 
plan, Mr. Gidney concluded: 

“Tt is our view that the formation 
of the proposed holding company is 
warranted by the financial history 
and condition, character of the man- 
agement, and prospects of the com- 
pany and the banks concerned, and 
in relation to the convenience, needs, 
and welfare of the communities and 
the area. It is also our view that 
ownership by the proposed holding 
company of the three banks under 
discussion would not create a hold- 
ing company system having a Size 
or coverage beyond limits consistent 
with adequate and sound banking, 
the public interest, and the preser- 
vation of competition in the field of 
banking. 

“We recommend that the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System approve the application be- 
fore it.” 

Superintendent of Banks Mooney, 
on the other hand, acting under the 
direction of Governor W. Averell 
Harriman, expressed misgivings 
about the formation of the holding 
company in letters dated November 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 150) 


George A. Mooney 


Way / | 
Payroll Earnings: 
= ‘1.50 
ay) = 
= BANKING 


1. Proved Know How 
2. Modern Statistical methods 


3. Advance Scientific analysis 


4. Expert and Intelligent on- 
the-spot help 


Central National’s “Protective Plan” is a Partnership 
Designed for Profits 


Why is it successful? Because working closely together we solve the rising 
number of problems which have shaved profits in the insurance operations of fi- 


nancial institutions. 

Central National’s plan brings into play the modern tools of automation, together 
with a staff of experts in the field of finance, to analyze and solve your prob- 
lems on the spot in your office. 


Has it worked? Emphatically, Yes! We would like the opportunity to prove it 
to you. We believe that once you’ve checked with our present customers and 
have heard our “partnership story”, you'll agree. 


By writing or phoning us, you may be doing the most important single thing you'll do in 1957. 


Central National Insurance Companies 
1805 Harney Street Central National Building Omaha, Nebraska 
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Bank Structure 
Round-up 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 148) 
21 and December 12, 1956, to the 
Board of Governors of the Reserve 
System. He asked that action on 
the proposal be deferred at least un- 
til the New York Legislature had 
an opportunity to act on changes in 


MORTGAGE LOAN® 


Marketing 


banking structure of the state. 

Summarizing his conclusions in 
his year-end report, the Superin- 
tendent raised several specific ob- 
jections to the applications and to 
their possible impact on the bank- 
ing structure of New York State: 

(1) The form of the applications 
was criticized as reserving to the 
Comptroller of the Currency a veto 
power over the acquisition of state- 
chartered banks. 


«> Servicing 


IN THE PACIFIC SOUTHWEST 
For Savings Banks, Insurance Companies, Trusts, Estates and other Investors 


FHA approved mortgagee, specializing in FHA and VA mortgages. 
Marketing agents for savings and loan associations, banks and other 
originators. Large, well-trained staff; complete legal, property man- 
agement and affiliated trustee facilities; established servicing rec- 
ord; complete IBM accounting and reporting system. Major bank 
references. Your inquiry for present or future delivery is solicited. 


WILSHIRE 


WALTER D. SMYTH, President 


MORTGAGE CORPORATION 
Western Avenue at Fifth Street, Los Angeles 54, California 


do you need 


precision-made 
machine and hand 
posting ledger cards 


Somples and Prices on Reques? 


AUTOMATION 


Learn to apply business problems 
to electronic data processing ma- 
chines. Write for free Brochure de- 
scribing the correspondence course 


PROGRAMMING FOR BUSINESS COMPUTERS 


Business Electronics Inc. 
Educational Branch 
420 Market Street — San Francisce 11, Calif. 


SAN DIEGO BRANCH: 2901 5th Avenue, San Diego 3, California 


Massachusetts 
Investors 


‘Trust 


Special Distribution 
of Capital Gains 


14 cents a share, 
net long term capi- 
tal gains, in shares 
or, at the cption of 
the holdez, in cash, 
payable February 
18, 1957 to share- 
holders of record 
December 31, 1956. 


ROBERT W. LADD, 
Secretary 


200 Berkeley Street, Boston 


Do Your Directors Read BANKING? 


(2) The extraordinary procedure 
adopted by the applicants represents 
a threat to the dual banking system 
not contemplated by the Congress, 

(3) ‘he impact which approval 
would have upon New York State 
bank district lines, the continuance 
ot the unit banking system, and the 
ultimate concentration of bank re. 
sources make ciear that the qucs‘jon 
is one more properly the sul .cct of 
legislative rather than acm uistra- 
tive decision. 

In calling for public hearin.-s, the 
Superintendent asked that .uege 
should not be limited oniy to the 
facts enumerated in the applications, 
but shouid encompass the wider eco- 
nomic aspects and social conse- 
quences vitally involved. 

In a special message to the Legis- 
lature, Governor Harriman, on Jan- 
uary 14, urged the legislators to 
throw a roadblock in the path of 
the proposed First National City- 
County Trust combination. He rec- 
ommended that the lawmakers pro- 
hibit, until May 1, 1958, all bank 
holding companies doing business 
in the state from further acquisition 
of bank stock “where such acquisi- 
tions would have the effect of con- 
travening bank district lines.” 


Bankers, Others Testify 


Among the bankers contesting the 
First National City proposal at hear- 
ings before the Joint Legislative 
Committee in New York City ewere 
John J. McCloy, chairman of the 
Chase Manhattan Bank; Arthur T. 
Roth, president of the Franklin Na- 
tional Bank, Franklin Square, L.I, 
N. Y.; and Ben DuBois, secretary of 
the Independent Bankers Associa- 
tions. 

Also testifying were Reprcsenta- 
tive Emanuel Celler; Raymond J. 
McGovern, former State Attorney 
General, who represented six West- 
chester County national banks; and 
Edwin S. S. Sunderland, of Davis, 
Polk, Wardwell, Sunderland & Kiendl, 
representing the Savings Banks As- 
sociation of the State of New York. 

While not testifying in person, 
Howard C. Sheperd, chairman of the 
First National City Bank, and Bald- 
win Maull, president of the Marine 
Midland Corp., gave the committee 
written statements of their posi- 
tions. 

Mr. McCloy stated that bank hold- 
ing companies <ere no substitute for 
legislation to permit integrated 
branch banking throughout the met- 
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ropolitan area. He contended that 
pranch bank systems should be given 
equal privileges with holding com- 
panies which are permitted to oper- 
ate beyond existing banking dis- 
trict limits. He said he would not 
ask for extension of banking dis- 
trict lines if bank holding companies 
were held within district limits. 

Mr. Sheperd, in his written mem- 
orandum, held that holding com- 
panies offer their stockholders, de- 
positors, and borrowers many ad- 
yantages not obtainable from branch 
systems. He also held that impor- 
tant constitutional questions would 
be raised if bank holding companies 
are prohibited. 

Mr. Roth and Mr. McGovern urged 
that New York City banks be kept 
within their present boundaries. The 
Franklin National president pre- 
sented documented evidence to show 
that instead of suffering deposit 
losses, the New York City banks 
have enjoyed gains which exceed 
those of banks in the suburbs when 
measured in actual dollars. 


Marine Midland Stand 


Mr. Maull refuted earlier conten- 
tions that a bank holding company 
is identical to a branch bank system. 
He pointed out that Marine Mid- 
land’s directors were independent, 
owned stock in the holding company 
in their own right, could not be 
forced to sell their holdings, and 
that their loan decisions were their 
own. Marine Midland Corp. oper- 
ates 13 banks in eight of the nine 
banking districts in the state. 

Representative Celler advised the 
committee that he would oppose the 
First National City holding company 
plan at hearings late in January by 
the Federal Reserve Board. He 
asked the committee to introduce a 
bill in the Legislature that would 
make it mandatory tor bank hold- 
ing companies to conform to the 
state branch laws. He contended 
that holding companies and branch 
systems accomplish the same ends. 

On behalf of the mutual savings 
banks, Mr. Sunderland said that the 
mutuals felt “that the holding com- 
pany should not be permitted to be 
used as a device to undermine the 
state policy on branch banking. The 
Savings banks,’ he added, “do not 
favor a purely negative attitude but 
rather would have the state “go 
further and establish a system of 
branch banking for the state-char- 
tered institutions.” 
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Lhe Board. of 

of Ylrion Bank Grusl Co. 
of Las Angeles 

announces the election of 


HARRY J. VOLK 
as Drostitend 


UNION BANK 


& TRUST CO. of Los Angeles » 8th & Hill 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


F.M. BANKS, President, Southern California Gas Co. 

GARNER A. BECKETT, President, Riverside Cement Co. 
CARLETON F. BurRKE, Real Estate 

EUGENIO CABRERO, Secretary and Treasurer, Del Amo Estate Company 
HAL W. Cross, Executive Vice President 

JEROME K. DOOLAN, Consultant, Bechtel Corporation 

TERRELL C. DRINKWATER, President, Western Air Lines, Inc. 
Henry Duque, Adams, Duque & Hazeltine, Attorneys 
CHARLES R. FLEISHMAN, President, A. J. Bayer Co. 

Harry N. HERZzIKOFF, Vice President 

EDWARD H. LEBRETON, Vice President and Secretary 

Josepu C. LipMAN, Vice Chairman of the Board 

Josep P. Logs, Loeb & Loeb, Attorneys 

Tom May, Vice President, The May Department Stores Company 
BEN R. MEYER, Chairman of the Board 

PAuL E. NEUSCHAEFER, Senior Vice President and Treasurer 
GeorGE Pingss, M.D., Physician 

H.W. SANDERS, Vice President, Union Oil Company of California 
Louis SIEGEL, Senior Vice President 


GEORGE M. THOMPSON, Senior Vice President, H. I. Thompson Fiber Glass Co. 


Harry J. VOLK, President 
F. S. WADE, Chairman of the Board, Southern California Gas Co. 
OLIN WELLBORN III, Wellborn, Barrett & Rodi, Attorneys 


THE MONEY ENGINEERING BANK * WE HAVE NO BRANCHES * MEMBER OF 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION & FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
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what is behind 


Cunneen specializecaa 


cesigon’? 


Let’s suppose that you were to invite two 
designers—one who had worked in a bank 
and one who had not—to submit designs 
for your bank’s renovation project. 

Their sketches would probably look 
alike in many ways—but the plans on 
which they were based would reveal many 
differences. The designer with banking 
experience would put it directly to work 
solving the problems involved in your 
daily operations. His design would have 
function as its core. 

This is a hypothetical case because 
there are few if any bankers who have be- 
come top industrial designers. That is why 
we have developed the team approach to 
solving banking’s physical problems 
through design. 

Every phase of your operation is first 
analyzed by a group of men experienced 
in banking . . . and their findings serve 
as the basis for the creation of fresh but 
workable plans by our skilled industrial 


designers. 


The results are greater inbuilt efficiency 
. . . lower design and construction costs 
. . . lessened operating expenses—and a 
definite business upswing. 

That — and much more — lies behind 
Cunneen specialized bank design. Wheth- 
er the project you have in mind involves 
limited remodeling or an entirely new 
building, we would like to point out first- 
hand the many advantages of our services. 


The best time to investigate the worth- 
while differences Cunneen design can 
make in your operations is at the very 
beginning of your modernization discus- 
sions. We shall be glad to have our rep- 
resentative meet with you at your con- 


venience — at no obligation, of course. 


COMPANY 


Designers of Distinctive Bulidings 
for Financial Institutions 


1622 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Po. 
New York © Chicago © Los Angeles 
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Yes for Country Bankers 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 84) 


face the problem of paying higher 
rates on time and savings money. 
Certainly this tight money situa- 
tion isn’t a one-way street....” 
Continuing, Mr. Welman said: 
“The average age of our present 
management personnel is much too 
high,” Mr. Welman asserted, “and 
there is not now adequate succession 
readily in sight in a great many 
Mr. Welman concluded by stating 
that “there are still wonderful op- 
portunities and absolutely certain 
success in country banking for the 
bright young man who is willing to 
carry a full job of daily routine 
duties’ and who will sacrifice some- 
thing of his personal life to learn 
the banking business. Training, he 
feels, is the only answer to the short- 
age of officer succession personnel. 


Tractor Dealer Loans 


ae me say that no bank has 
ever lost a dime on a loan 
toa caterpillar dealer,’’ said Harmon 
§. Eberhard, president, Caterpillar 
Tractor Company, Peoria, Ill., in an 
address before the Ninth National 
Credit Conference of the A.B.A. in 
Chicago last month. “Yet, in the 
Twenties and early Thirties,” he 
said, “our products and dealers were 
not as well known as we might have 
wished—certainly not by bankers, 
anyway.” 

“Generally, bankers were not suf- 
ficiently acquainted with the in- 
dustry to know good from not-so- 
good equipment,” he said. “As a re- 
sult, we were forced to carry much 
of the dealer paper ourselves. It was 
then that we organized our efforts 
to advertise the high quality of our 
dealers’ credit—and to get ourselves 


Proceedings 

The Proceedings of the Nation- 
al Agricultural Credit Confer- 
ence, held in St. Louis, Mo., on 
December 10-12, are now being 
mailed to delegates. Others may 
obtain copies by remitting $2.50 
to cover cost of printing and 
mailing to the A.B.A. Agricul- 
tural Commission, 12 E. 86th 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


out of the banking business. Though 
we operate a credit corporation as 
a subsidiary, we still feel the same 
way. 

“For many years, we have urged 
our dealers to do two things, credit- 
wise: (1) Add capable financial men 
—entrusted with the full-time re- 
sponsibility of credit supervision and 
bank relations; and (2) think of 
credit as a service—one just as nec- 
essary as the traditional parts, re- 
pair, and engineering services our 
dealers offer. 

“Most of our dealers are now of 
such size that they are able to ful- 


fil both these requisites. The average 


net worth of Caterpillar .dealers-in: .- 


the United States is over $114-mil- 
lion each. Many have credit lines 
running into the millions. All United 
States dealers—without exception— 
showed a profit in 1956. 

“We encourage our dealers to 
handle all their own financing—ar- 
ranging with people like you for 
funds to support such credit to their 
customers. 

“In most cases, then, the customer 
sees only the dealer about credit and 
does not have to come to you every 
time he buys a piece of equipment.” 


THE BANK FOR ALL THE PEOPLE 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION, DECEMBER 31, 1956 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand andin Banks ... . 
United States Government Securities . 


Loans and Discounts 
Bank Premises 

Other Real Estate . 
Other Assets. ... 


350,247,964.81 


115,339,866.48 
734,467,252.21 
3,020,542.81 
1.00 
6,588,884.18 


$1,491,705,446.32 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


Capital Funds $ 


DEPOSITS 


Commercial and Savings . 
Estates and Corporate Trust . 


Accrued Taxes, Interest, etc. 
Other Liabilities 


* 17,500,000.00 
67,500,000.00 


6,328,982.60 
91,328,982.60 


- $1,339,775,838.35 
49,635,701.06 


1,389,411,539.41 


8,673,208.46 
2,291,715.85 


$1,491,705,446.32 


United States Government Securities carried at $122,934,294.00 are pledged tosecure U. S. Govern- 
ment Deposits and other Public Funds and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Assets are shown NET after deducting Valuation Reserves. 


Ohio’s Largest Bank 
welcomes individyals and corporations 
seeking new or additional banking services. 


63 CONVENIENT OFFICES 
Northern Ohio: 
Painesville + Willoughby + Bedford + Solon 
Lorain and 
Everywhere in Greater Cleveland 
COMMERCIAL ‘SAVINGS «+ TRUSTS 


Largest branch banking system between New York and California 
730,616 SAVINGS AND CHECKING DEPOSITORS 


Member: Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation Federal Reserve System 


The 
Cleveland 
fy Crust Company 
State, Municipal and Other Securities, including 
Stock of the FederalReserve Bank ...... po 
| 
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Only 12% 


For this set 
of 4 books! 


Volumes are a condensation _ of 
theses written by banker-students 
of The Graduate School of Bank- 
ing and accepted for libraries of 
the American Bankers Association, 
Rutgers University, and The Grad- 
uate School of Business Adminis- 
tration at Harvard University. 


2,024 Pages 
of 
Practical Ideas 
and 
Useful Information 
for the 
Banking Profession 


SENT ON 
7 DAYS 
APPROVAL 


Makes a wonderful gift for your fa- 


vorite school, college or university. CLOTH BOUND COVERS 6” x 9” 


No books published in recent years provide you with such a diversified wealth 
of banking information and ideas as do the 1956, 1955, 1954 and the 1953 edi- 
tions of “Present Day Banking.” 


Together they present more than 2,000 pages of material on 140 important bank- 
ing subjects—operations . . . advertising . . . directors’ duties . . . trusts . . . 
taxes ... business development . . . country banking . . . mortgages . . . dozens 
of others, Every chapter is practical, because—practical banking men wrote 
these books. 


These big (6” x 9”), cloth-bound books are priced at $6.00 for the 1956 edi- 
tion; $6.00 for the 1955 edition; $5.50 for the 1954 edition and $5.00 for the 
1953 edition, or the four books may be purchased together as a “set” for only 
$12.50. There is a charge of 50 cents per volume extra on copies sent outside 
the United States and possessions. 


You need send no money (unless you wish) when you order the books. Merely 
drop us a line on your bank’s letterhead. We will ship you the book(s) immedi- 
ately, together with our invoice. If you are not pleased in every way return the 
book(s) and the invoice within 7 days'and the charge will be canceled. If you 
decide to keep the book(s) send us your remittance any time within 30 days. 


BANKING 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
12 EAST 36th ST., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 87) 


investments will not follow. More 
and more we see an integrated ge. 
quence of investments such as more 
machinery, more land, soil improve. 
ments, more livestock, and 
farmstead adjustments. in 
real sense causes the other and cop. 
tinues until ultimately an entirely 
different farm unit comes into be. 
ing—a farm of greater efficiency ang 
providing a better standard of living. 

But for the lender, the whole pro. 
ess suggests a modified approach to 
farm credit problems—complex in- 
tegrated farm businesses suggest we 
look at credit problems in their ep. 
tirety as a farm and family unit 
and over a period of several years, 
instead of a short-run, fragmentary, 
piecemeal approach. 


Credit from a Single Source 


The last point I wish to make is 
that the farmer penalizes himself 
when he fails to secure credit for 
all his needs from one source, the 
local bank. For 20 years, credit has 
been easily obtained, with the result 
that the farmer has been importuned 
to buy any number of things on easy 
terms. Too often he has bought ap- 
pliances or made some improve- 
ments because he could secure credit 
for these purposes at artificially low 
rates, perhaps subsidized by Gov- 
ernment. He has been encouraged 
to buy consumer goods on merchant 
credit supposedly interest free, but 
actually costly from the standpoint 
of both money cost and efficiency. 

The farm business can best be 
financed in one place on the basis of 
credit needs for the whole operation. 
The farm business will not be oper- 
ated at top efficiency if too much 
capital is invested in livestock rela- 
tive to machinery, or fertilizer rela- 
tive to irrigation, merely because 
credit may have been more easily 
obtainable to finance livestock or 
fertilizer than for some other pur- 
poses. 

If a lender is to do the best pos 
sible job of providing credit to 4 
farmer or other businessman, he 
must have a complete picture of the 
total financial requirements and all 
of the sources of funds and income 
available to the farmer. If a bor 
rower is to expect the best credit 
service at the most reasonable cost. 
he must confine his loans to one 
source; or if further credit is needed, 
it should be secured with the full 
knowledge and consent of his bank. 
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Board of Directors 


EDWIN E. ADAMS, President 

W. P. FULLER BRAWNER, W. P. Fuller & Co. 
FRANK E. BUCK, Retired 

RALPH K. DAVIES, American President Lines 
CHARLES de BRETTEVILLE, Spreckels Sugar Co. 
CHRISTIAN de GUIGNE, Stauffer Chemical Co. 


RICHARD E. HAMBROOK, Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


WILLIAM KENT, JR., William Kent Estate Co. 
ALFRED B. LAYTON, Crown Zellerbach Corp. 

ROY G. LUCKS, California Packing Corp. 
MARSHALL P. MADISON, Attorney-at-Law 
ELLIOTT McALLISTER, Chairman of the Board 
J.G. McINTOSH, Alexander and Baldwin Ltd. 

SILAS H. PALMER, Engineer 

HENRY S. PARSONS, Retired 

JACK M. POPE, Food Machinery and Chemical Corp. 
WM. S. TOWNE, M. & T. Inc. 

FREDERIC B. WHITMAN, Western Pacific Railroad 
BRAYTON WILBUR, Wilbur-Ellis Co. 


‘San Francisco, Portland Seat ; 
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Assets 
Cash on Hand and Due from Banks. 


United States Government Securities 
State and Municipal Securities 
Loans and Discounts (Less Reserve ) 
Customers’ Liability Under 

Letters of Credit and Acceptances 
Bank Premises . 
Other Real Estate. . 
Accrued Interest 
Other Assets 


Securities carried at $87,522,549.47 in the above 


$115,103,256.23 
104,940,024.19 
29,093,146.08 
5,110,000.00 
272,420,896.88 


18,605,188.63 
5,385,708.16 
43,437.51 
1,269,642.88 
208,618.50 


$552,179,919.06 


Statement are pledged to qualify for fiduciary powers, and 


for other purposes as required by law. 


Liabilities 

Deposits: 
Demand . $330,173,135.94 
Time . 104,442,546.24 
U.S. Government 18,871,208.96 
Other Public . 38,459,791.82 

Accrued Taxes, Interest, Etc. . ae 

Dividends Declared 

Interest Collected Not Earned . 

Letters of Credit, Acceptances and 
Acceptances Sold With Our 

Capital Funds: 

Capital . 
Undivided Profits . . 


$11,964,000.00 
19,036,000.00 
4,724,169.25 


$491,946,682.96 
3,423,261.62 
358,920.00 
2,011,592.78 


18,715,292.45 


35,724,169.25 
$552,179,919.06 


THE BANK OF 
CALIFORNIA 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


A good bank to start with... 
a good bank to grow with 


MEMBER FOIC 
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135 PLANES 
78 TRAINS 


speed our 
night transit service 


Cleveland’s excellent transportation 
facilities, plus National City’s speedy 
Night Transit Service save a day or 
more in check presentation. Float is 
reduced, availability increased, return 
items are expedited. 


If you're not already a National 
City Bank correspondent, write for 
full particulars. 


NATIONAL CITY 
BANK of Cleveland 
623 Euclid Avenues Cleveland 1, Ohio 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


REAL ESTATE 
APPRAISAL 
SERVICE 


Real Estate valuations covering 
Federal & State inheritance. ist 
Mortgage lending. Sales and Site 
analyses. Qualified in the Ssu- 
Preme Court and Federal Court. 


INSTITUTIONAL APPRAISAL CO. 
255 Qulecy Ave. N.Y. 65 TA 2-3745 


SAMPLES AND PRICES ON REQUEST 


A NEW APPROACH TO 


PAPER WORK 


Write for Information 


McCORMICK & COMPANY 


Consulting Management Engineers 
Park Building Yonkers, N. Y. 


The Bond Account 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 57) 


urally must be calculated in relation 
to past growth, but 10% is con- 
sidered a fair rule of thumb by many 
bankers. Big shifts in large ac- 
counts should be calculated sepa- 
rately. 

Time deposits may have a 5% 
turnover allowance, but for club and 
other special-purpose time deposits 
complete withdrawal at maturity 
must be considered. 

In all its turnover calculations a 
bank must have its local conditions 
primarily in mind, but some heed 
should be paid to national trends, 
particularly as regards loans. Also 
factors in these studies are a bank’s 
surplus or deficiency position in pri- 
mary reserves and the capital funds 
position. 


Other Securities 


Having figured volatility ratios for 
various types of deposits, a bank ex- 
ecutive then is in a position to esti- 
mate what he should hold in the 
form of (1) Treasury securities due 
in more than 10 years, (2) other 
securities due after five years, and 
(3) real estate loans (mortgages). 
These should be in addition to stand- 
ard secondary reserve securities, 
such as Treasurys due in two years 
or less, similarly maturing obliga- 
tions of Federal agencies, open mar- 
ket commercial paper and accept- 
ances, and statutory reserves re- 
leased on the volatility of deposits 
estimates. 

For additional guidance, the fig- 
ures may be checked against those 
of groups of similar banks—country 
banks or reserve city banks—easily 
obtainable from Federal Reserve 
statistics. 

In relation to capital funds and 
time deposits a widely used and 
useful formula for longer-term in- 
vestments is as follows: 

List capital funds, including gen- 
eral reserve but excluding bad debt 
reserve. Deduct fixed assets such as 
building and equipment, Federal Re- 
serve bank stock, other stocks and 
real estate owned. From the re- 
mainder take off 10% of risk assets 
—loans and investments other than 
Government securities. Add two- 
thirds of time deposits, excluding 
deposits of public funds and special- 
purpose time deposits such as club 
funds. The final total indicates the 


allowable of funds for long-term ip. 
vestment. 

Existing holdings of long-term ip. 
vestments should then be listed, ang 
their total, when compared with the 
formula figure, will indicate whether 
there is a margin for additional ip. 
vestment, or whether the bank is 
overly invested in long-terms. 

If overextended it is sometimes 
wise to call for counsel from a big 
city correspondent which, when ac- 
quainted with relevant details as to 
various ratios and estimates of fu- 
ture lending needs, will not neceg- 
sarily recommend the sale of long- 
term securities at a loss. The big 
city correspondent may, however, 
propose some “tax swaps” which 
will involve substituting a few short- 
er-term securities for some of the 
long—whether Treasury or other in- 
vestments. In effect this leaves to 
the future final correction and re- 
covery of a portion of the loss. 

Or the big city bank may merely 
counsel going a bit slower for a 
while on new mortgage investments. 
If loan demand is still rising, it 
may counsel sale of some medium- 
term securities. If both loan and 
mortgage demand is pressing hard, 
the correspondent bank may take 
the position that some of the long- 
term bonds should be sold both to 
get new funds as well as to keep the 
long-term investment position in 
balance. 

Investment counselors, in general, 
take the position that they often do 
a bank’s customer disservice by urg- 
ing the sale of long-terms at big 
losses. 


Secondary Reserves 

It happens frequently today that 
there may be a deficiency in a bank’s 
secondary reserve. This is not neces- 
sarily serious if there is what 1s 
known in some quarters as a “back- 
log” of 3- to 5-year Government 
securities and if such backlog 
amounts to about half of the esti- 
mated near-term contingent needs 
of the bank. In other words, the 
advice would be not to conform to 
the formula but to watch the second- 
ary reserve closely and to replen 
ish it, as quickly as possible, with 
fresh funds. Many tight secondary 
reserve positions can await the mere 
passage of time. The principle of 
analysis is merely to assure sufficient 
liquidity, balance in the long-term 
investment portfolio, and the pro 
duction of maximum income. 
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f 
CHASE 
MANHATTAN 


CHARTERED 1799 


THE 


CHASE MANHATTAN 


BANK 


HEAD OFFICE: 18 Pine Street, New York 


Statement of Condition, December 31, 1956 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks. . .. . 
U. S. Government Obligations . . . 
State, Municipal and Other Securities 
Accrued Interest Receivable 
Customers’ Acceptance Liability . 
Banking Houses. . . .. . 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits . . . 
Reserve for Taxes . . 
Other Liabilities . . . 
Acceptances Outstanding . $189,962,709 

Less: In Portfolio. 15,165,957 


Capital Funds: 
Capital Stock . . 


(13,000,000 50 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits . 


$162,500,000 


337,500,000 
79,614,193 


$2,072,851,139 
1,073,035,283 
439,038,629 
192,153,713 
3,731,987,213 
16,031,944 
169,650,278 
44,532,226 
17,666,893 
$7,756,947,318 


$6,927,736,057 
5,186,222 
31,246,176 
38,367,918 


174,796,752 


579,614,193 
$7,756,947,318 


Of the above assets $327,501,725 are pledged to secure public deposits 
and for other purposes, and trust and certain other deposits are preferred 
as provided by law. Assets are shown at book values less any reserves. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Small Tools 
and Supplies 
91,656,636.17 


Whether you are or not, we would like to point out 
that, to a large extent, Union Pacific is a do-it- 
yourself railroad. 


Thousands of men are employed in our shops to 
maintain our rolling stock, and other equipment, 
in A-1 shape. 


So, even though the annual investment for tools 
and supplies is a considerable amount, the invest- 
ment would be much larger were it not for our do- 
it-yourself policy. 


Just what are we trying to point out? Primarily, that 
constant maintenance of equipment is assurance 
of dependable service to shippers and travelers. 


Furthermore, efficient and economical handling of 
maintenance — repairs and rebuilding — is sound 
practice from a management viewpoint. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


Omaha 2, Nebraska 


Main Street 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31) 


Manufacturers National Bank of 
Detroit has announced these ad. 
vancements: ROLAND A. MEWHorT 
and JOHN R. WILT, senior vice-pregj- 
dents in the commercial banking de. 
partment; WILLIAM A. Howe to 
senior vice-president, mortgage de 
partment; ALEXANDER E. LaPointe, 
to senior vice-president and trust 
officer, trust department; and Joxy 
C. CALHOUN, senior vice-president, 
administration. OTTo A. LILL wag 
named vice-president, cashier, and 
secretary of the board; J. Donan 
ORTH, vice-president and trust of- 
ficer; TyRUS R. STANSBERRY, Howarp 
C. Tomes, CHARLES H. WEsBER, 
C. GILES, vice-presidents. 


The First National Bank of Beat- 
rice, Nebr., was host to more than 
9,000 visitors at an open house held 
to show its fine new building. The 
building, engineered by Bank Build- 
ing and Equipment Corporation, is 
modern in all respects and doubles 
the floor space of the bank’s old 
quarters. 


Percy S. Bock has been elected 
a vice-president of the Bank of St. 
Louis, and has joined the new busi- 
ness department. For the past 50 
years he had been with Rice-Stix 
Dry Goods Company, and was vice- 
president and director and in charge 
of merchandising wholesale lines 
when he resigned about a year ago. 
He has been a director of the bank 
for five years. 


Woollen Now Chairman 


en WOOLLEN, JR., heretofore 
president of American Fletcher 
National Bank & Trust Co., Indian- 
apolis, has been named board chair- 
man and is succeeded as president 
by H. PRENTICE BROWNING, it was 
announced as BANKING went to 
press. MR. WOOLLEN was president of 
the American Bankers Association 
in 1948, and is also a past president 
of the Association’s Trust Division. 
Mr. BROWNING had been executive 
vice-president of the bank, which he 
joined in July 1956. He had formerly 
been vice-president of the Worcester 
County Trust Company, Worcester. 
Mass. ELMER W. Stout, former 
chairman, was elected to the new 
post of honorary chairman. 
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What’s going on in St. Louis? 


A dynamic new spirit is at work here 
in the Nation's hub 


MICROSCOPIC VIEW of sandstone reveals pores in which gas is being stored by Laclede Gas Co. under 1801 acres of 
St. Lovis County. The arch shaped layer of sandstone, about one-third mile underground, is surrounded by a strata 
of hard, leak-proof rocks, making it a completely safe way to store gas during the summer to meet wintertime demand. 


Progress in Greater St. Louis can be meas- 
ured in several ways. One of them is the 
expansion and improvement of the area's 
industry. An outstanding example is the 
Deep Underground Gas Storage system 
recently put into operation by the Laclede 
Gas Co. This system will allow many thou- 
sands more citizens of Greater St. Louis 
to enjoy complete year-round, gas service 
at the lowest cost. 


Boatmen’s Bank salutes the Laclede Gas 
Co. and the many other industries whose 
forward looking interest in Greater St. 
Louis is contributing so much to its prog- 
ress and welfare. Boatmen’s is proud to 
be a part of this new Spirit of St. Louis, 
supplying wide-awake modern service and 
economic know-how and experience to 
business, industry and individuals as it has 
for more than 108 years. 


~Boatmen’s 


NATIONAL 
OF SAINT 


BANK 
LOUIS 


VAY 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT tNSURANCE CORPORATION 


Oldest Bank West of the Mississippi 


February 1957 
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Prevention 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 55) 


stantial discounts in advance upon 
payments for specific forms of bank 
burglary and robbery insurance. This 
protection is limited to burglary, 
holdup, and _ resulting damage 
(“blanket” in character). It does not 
extend coverage on fidelity of em- 
ployees, theft, misplacement, and 
certain other hazards, as provided in 
blanket bonds. The burglary and 
robbery policies are written upon 
A.B.A. copyright policies which pre- 
ceded bankers blanket bonds. Prior 
to 1930 and the reductions in rates 
for blanket bonds, starting in 1936, 


FOR 
COMPREHENSIVE 
BANKING 


and 


FOREIGN 
EXCHANGE 
FACILITIES 


HEAD OFFICE: 
Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 
BRANCHES: 

155 throughout Japan 
NEW YORK BRANCH: 

120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 
LONDON BRANCH: 

82, King William St., London E.C. 4 


Coming ... 


PRESENT DAY BANKING 
for 1957 


Sent on 7 days’ approval 
$6.00 in USA, $6.50 elsewhere 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
12 E. 36th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


the A.B.A. burglary and robbery 
policy was widely popular as pri- 
mary insurance, especially among 
the smaller banks. The A.B.A. form 
is now issued largely as excess 
burglary insurance above the 
amounts of blanket bonds. 

At meetings on the problem of 
bank robbery, more than a few bank 
officials have frankly stated: 

“If they ever threaten my shop, 
T’ll let them have the dough. My in- 
surance is always ample, above the 
amount of exposure to robbery, and 
why not use it?” 

This attitude reminds one of a 
holdup in a suburban branch of an 
eastern bank which suddenly found 


for very need 


Insurance — coverage 
proof of loss. 


4 » cost an 
vag Property d 


‘general accounting. 


<7 Corporation finance. 
| <7 Legal requirements. 


<P Purchase or sale. 


Reorganization, merger 
or consolidation. 


1910. —— 


Fi iret for Factual appraisals 


since 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


itself at the mercy of a vicious look. 
ing pair of armed bandits. It was 
the usual story. They had an accom. 
plice outside at the wheel of a smajj 
car, later proved stolen, and escaped 
with the loot, a tidy sum of cagh jp 
the middle five figures. The loss wag 
insured and promptly paid and the 
manager telephoned the A.BA. 
few days later, still excited, asking: 
“What protective equipment can we 
install? These thugs acted like 
killers — maybe dope addicts — ang 
could very well return for another 
haul.” By excellent police work the 
bandits were trailed and caught ina 
city 40 miles away. They were 
convicted, but their prison sentences 
closed the book and that was the last 
heard about alarm or protective 
equipment from that bank. 

One of the largest cash hauls in 
bank robbery was staged by a group 
of veteran gunmen whose leader 
made his getaway with this consol- 
ing remark to the helpless and jit- 
tery bank manager: “Why should 
you worry! You’re insured!” 

The remedy? Apparently the 
remedy must wait until there are 
stronger inducements to eliminate 
exposures of cash or securities and 
invite temptations to robbery. 

The adoption of experience rating 
for each bank was hailed as a major 
advance in merit rating for blanket 
bonds. It placed each bank on its 
own mettle and was expected to 
popularize loss prevention of the sev- 
eral risks covered by blanket bonds. 

After 15 years with experience 
rating in force for each bank, sub- 
stantial losses are continuing and 
still making the front pages of our 
daily press. 


An Advance Reward 

It may be timely to take a fresh 
look at experience rating, reexamine 
it to determine whether the formula 
can be made more effective as an in- 
ducement to banks to stay more alert 
and keep ahead of the crooks. The 
objective should be to seek a method 
of rewarding in advance those banks 
which are well protected with ap- 
p. ved types of equipment and are 
unattractive to burglars or bandits. 
Expenditures for protection by the 
other banks are limited largely to 
indemnity under their blanket bonds. 

In short, banks must take the 
“welcome” sign off the mat for the 
bank robber. This should be the cue 
for the attention of specialists in 
good public relations for banks. 
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CASH AND SECURITIES 
Cash and Due from Banks 
United States Government Securities . 
State and Municipal Securities . 
Other Bonds and Securities . 

TOTAL 

LOANS 
Commercial Loans 
Real Estate Loans . F 
Automobile Installment ; 
Personal and Improvement Loans . 


Less: Reserve for Possible Loan Losses 
TOTAL 


OTHER ASSETS 
Accrued Income Receivable . 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . 
Bank Premises and Equipment . 
Other Real Estate Owned gers 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of 
Credit and Acceptances 
Other Assets 


TOTAL 
TOTAL ASSETS . . . 


DEPOSITS 
Demand Deposits . 
Time Deposits 


United States Government Deposits 
Other Public Deposits 
TOTAL 
OTHER LIABILITIES 
Dividends Payable 
Income Collected in Advance 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances . 


December 31, 1956 


$ 


296,198,118.85 
324,737,462.24 
79,861,685.60 
15,125,934.73 


715,923,201.42 


$ 
$ 


346,703,130.54 
261,094,488.88 
95,359,756.97 


57,589,358.25 


760,746,7 34.64 
9,371,088.68 


751,375,645.96 


4,910,474.66 
2,490,000.00 
16,823,826.56 
17,519.02 


16,772,206.01 


1,825,386.02 


42,839,412.27 


Accrued Interest, Taxes; Other Expense . 


Bills Payable for Federal Funds 
TOTAL 
CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 
Capital Stock 
Surplus. . 
Undivided Profits 


Unallocated Reserves 
TOTAL 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 


On December 31, 1956, securities carried at $215,357,262.48 were pledged 


$ 


$1,510,138,259.65 


$ 


$ 


$ 


LIABILITIES 


748,485 ,893.50 
500,659,661.68 
24,090,320.93 
96,021,486.19 


$1,369,257,362.30 


1,209,990.00 
10,956,633.34 
16,772,206.01 
8,876,413.05 


37,815,242.40 


$ 


40,333,000.00 
42,667,000.00 
20,065,654.95 


103,065 ,654.95 


$ 


$1,510,138,259.65 


December 31, 1955* 


$ 277,325,657.46 
435,720,509.61 
82,294,828.16 
18,931,547.22 


814,272,542.45 


293,971,491.43 
225,598,041.26 
87,751,496.97 


44,571,861.44 


651,892,891.10 


7,162,926.69 
644,729,964.41 


5,102,560.34 
2,424,300.00 
14,807,328.22 
54,416.53 


14,039,514.33 
2,032,658.56 


$  38,460,777.98 


$1,497 ,463,284.84 


$ 748,789,558.35 
491,374,286.07 
21,441,832.24 
99,252,522.71 


$1,360,858,199.37 


$ 2,293,500.00 
10,326,789.79 
14,039,514.33 
4,537,931.09 
10,000,000.00 


41,197,735.21 


34,998,750.00 
45,811,250.00 
12,487,640.42 

2,109,709.84 


$ 95,407,350.26 


$1,497,463,284.84 


to secure trust deposits, United States Government and other public 
deposits, as required by law. On December 31, 1955, securities so pledged 


CROCKER-ANGLO 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


amounted to $233,830,745.44. 


*December 31, 1955 figures represent a consolidation of the statements of 
the Crocker First National Bank and the Anglo California National Bank. 


59 OFFICES IN 39 COMMUNITIES 


Member Federal Reserve System « Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


DIRECTORS 
FRED W. ACKERMAN, 
President, Pacific Greyhound Lines 
OTHMAR BERRY, 
President, Berry Oil Company 
CLYDE H. BRAND, 
Downey, Brand, Seymour & Robwer, 
Attorneys 
RICHARD D. BRIGHAM, 
Vice President 
STARR BRUCE, 
Vice President, C. Brewer & Company, Lid. 
WILLIAM HERBERT CARR, 
Vice President and Treasurer, 
California Packing Corporation 
HARRY D, COLLIER 
Member, Executive Committee 
W. W. CROCKER, 
Chairman of the Board 
ADRIEN J, FALK, 
Retired President 
Fine Foods, Ine. 
R. G. FOLLIS, 

Chairman of the Board 
Standard Oil Company of California 
WALTER A. HAAS, 
Chairman of the Board, Levi Strauss & Co. 
PAUL E. HOOVER, 
President and Chief Executive Officer 
ERNEST INGOLD, 
President, Ernest Ingold, Inc. 
OTIS R. JOHNSON, 
President, Union Lumber Company 
PAUL B. KELLY, 

First Vice President 
JOSEPH A. MOORE, JR., 
President, Moore Dry Dock Co. 
LAURENCE H. ODELL, 

Vice President, W.R. Grace & Co. (Conn.) 
WILLIAM PFLUEGER, 
Executive Vice President 
GEORGE A. POPE, JR., 
President, Pope & Talbot, Inc. 
JOHN J. REILLY, 
President, Western Department Stores 
MRS. HELEN C. RUSSELL 
RANDOLPH SEVIER, 
President, Matson Navigation Company 
EMMETT G. SOLOMON, 

Vice President, Provident Securities Co. 
J. F. SULLIVAN, JR., 
Member, Executive Committee, 
Retired President (Crocker Bank) 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
FRED B. BAIN, 
Honorary Chairman 78 the Board, 
Leslie Salt C 
FREDERICK M. ‘Fisk, 
Chickering & Gregory, Attorneys 
ARTHUR W. HOOPER, 
John A, Hooper Co. 
CLIFTON H. KROLL, 

Atkins, Kroll & Co. 
ATHOLL McBEAN, 
Chairman of the Board, The Newhall 
Land and Farming ee 

S. F. B. MORSE 
President & Chairman of tbe Board, 
Del Monte Properties Co. 
D. J. MURPHY, 
Vice President, Provident Securities Co. 
CHARLES PAGE, 
Vice President, 
Johnson & Higgins of California 
J. F. SHUMAN, 
Attorney 
WALTER H. SULLIVAN, 
Real Estate Investments 
SYDNEY G. WALTON, 

Vice President, Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc. 
LINGAN A. WARREN, 
Consultant, Safeway Stores, Inc. 
CHARLES L. WHEELER, 
Special Vice President, Pope & Talbot, Inc. 
FREDERICK CROCKER WHITMAN, 
President, St. Francis Investment Co. 
HERMAN WOBBER, 
Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corporation 
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Reserve Requirements 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 40) 
bank reserve requirements. As men- 
tioned earlier, this would have to 
be accomplished gradually. It is of 
interest to note, however, that if the 
proposed new arrangements were in 
effect at the present time, total re- 
quired balances at the Reserve banks 
would be $9.8-billion lower than they 
are now. 

The present high reserve percent- 
ages are an historical accident. For 
nearly two decades. down to 1936, 


the reserve percentages were 7-10- 
13% for net demand deposits, de- 
pending on the class of bank; for 
time deposits, 3%. Following the 
devaluation of the dollar in 1933-34, 
huge amounts of gold poured into 
the country. This piled up huge 
amounts of excess reserves, and the 
Reserve banks did not have enough 
salable securities in their portfolios 
to absorb the excess reserves by 
open market operations. Accord- 
ingly, Congress authorized the Board 
to double reserve percentages. The 
Board used this authority in 1936-37 
to immobilize excess reserves. 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


The First National Bank 


Of Memphis 
AT. THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS DECEMBER 31, 1956 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 
U. S. Government Securities 


State, County and Municipal Bonds 


Other Bonds and Securities 
Stock in Federal Keserve Bank 
Loans and Discounts 


Loans Guaranteed by Commodity Credit Corp 
Customers’ Liability Acc't Letters of Credit Executed 


Bank Premises: Main Off 
Bank Premises: Branches 
Accrued Interest Receivable 
Other Assets. 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock (Par Value 

$10.00 Per Share) 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits. 
Reserve for Taxes 
Unearned Discount 


Dividend Payable Jan. |, 


Letters of Credit Executed for Customers. 


Deposits 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


12,000,000.00 


$ 64,464,586.06 
37,803,646.74 
17,078,056.59 


137,657,308.70 
1,805,080.42 


472,598.89 
92,055.98 


$262,861 895.82 


$ 6,000,000.00 


4,503,629.91 22,503,629.91 
1,029,002.35 


1,390,006.45 


236,900,338.67 
$262,861 895,82 


The requirements are still quite 
close to the statutory ceilings fixeg 
by the 1935 Banking Act. The Boarg 
had an opportunity to lower them 
during World War II, when banks 
needed extra reserves to buy Goy. 
ernments and meet currency needs. 
However, it did not do so. Instead, 
it chose to supply additional regerye 
funds through open market pur. 
chases of Governments. As a regylt 
of this policy, the System’s port. 
folio rose from $2.3-billion in 194) 
to $24.3-billion at the end of 1945. 

After the war, the Federal felt 
that it could not lower the require- 
ments because of its par-support 
policy. Committed as it was to pre 
venting Government bonds from 
slipping below par, the Federal was 
not in a position to use its open- 
market and discount powers to check 
inflationary developments. There- 
fore, far from being in a position to 
lower the reserve requirements, it 
felt obliged at times to increase 


them. 


A Changed Situation 


Today, all this is past history. 
Since the 1951 “accord” between the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve, 
the Federal has been able to rely 
on discount and open market opera- 
tions to control credit. Moreover, 
the huge excess reserves of the 
1930s have long since disappeared. 
Finally, with its enormous portfolio 
of salable Governments, the Federal 
could easily absorb through open 
market operations any new excess 
reserves that might come into the 
banking system as a result of,gold 
inflow or other developments. 

There is no valid reason, there- 
fore, why the reserve percentages 
could not be gradually reduced. The 
Commission’s study concludes, on 
the basis of a careful analysis of 
all facets of the question, that mone- 
tary management could operate just 
as effectively under lower reserve 
percentages as under the present 
high ones. 

Can we move toward lower over- 


‘all requirements without inflation- 


ary consequences? The Commission 
thinks we can, provided the transi- 
tion is carefully handled. 

First of all, it should be noted 
that part of the reserves released 
through proposed changes would be 
needed to accommodate growth re- 
quirements. Over the years ahead, 
member banks will need additional 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 164) 
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Agriculture and industry make for @ Balanced Econémy 
| 
828,918.44 
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Read the facts about one Cappel, MacDonald incentive campaign: 


ee Our recent Business Development Campaign was 
an unqualified success. These accounts were directly 
attributed to the campaign: 


TYPE NUMBER DOLLAR VOLUME 
Accounts, all types 109,318 $14,385,174 
Personal credit 10,631 5,237,171 
Travelers Checks 4,982 1,991,930 
Safe Deposit Rentals 2,388 17,051 
Trust Relationships 39 5,645,000 

127,358 $27,276,326 
“Your efforts had the important secondary effect 
of stimulating our regular, day-to-day business 
growth. Recapitulation of campaign and non-cam- 
paign sources shows that 246,820 units of new busi- 
ness were placed on our books during the ten week 
period. New deposit totals reached $40,209,849. 99 


Have you ever added 127,358 units 


of new business in ten weeks? 


Can you trace $27 Million in new business to 
one promotion source? If not, then the figures 
quoted above are the finest sales argument we 
can offer for Cappel, MacDonald bank em- 
ployee incentive plans. 


This is no isolated case. Large banks and 
small, in every part of the country, are obtain- 
ing substantial new business through the efforts 
of employees galvanized into action by Cappel, 
MacDonald incentive plans. 


The plan is simple yet effective. Just de- 
cide what kind of new business you want, and 
how much it’s worth to you. Experienced C-M 
executives will tailor a campaign to your needs, 
set up a prize schedule, create promotion ma- 
terial, handle all details, and bill you for prizes 
after they are earned. 


Employee participation is high. Bank after 
bank has developed real business-building abil- 
ity in employees ranging from proof clerks and 
maintenance men to tellers and guards. One 
bank reported 65% participation; another 
stated that 80% of non-officer employees pro- 
duced new business. 


Acquisition cost is low. Travel and mer- 
chandise prizes are available at wholesale prices 
and carrier-resort rates. Planning, service and 
creative work are provided by normal distrib- 
utor and travel agency discounts. 


If your bank wants new business, why not 
phone the nearest C-M office and ask for addi- 
tional case histories and information? Or write 
on your letterhead to CAPPEL, MACDONALD 
AND Dept. K2, Dayton 1, Ouro. 


Cappel, MacDonald & Company f Featuring Air Travel on... 


Dayton, Ohio . . . Offices in principal cities, Canada and Europe 
A IF 
SALES INCENTIVE PLANS AMERICAN AIRLINES 


February 1957 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 162) 


reserves to support growth of de- 
posits and to meet gradually in- 
creasing public demands for cur- 
rency. The Commission has at- 
tempted to estimate these prospec- 
tive reserve needs by projecting past 
deposit and currency trends into 
future years. Its computations show 
that as much as $7-billion of new 
reserves are likely to be needed 
between now and mid-1962. An ad- 
ditional $7-billion would be needed 
by 1967. The best way to supply 
them would be by cutting the reserve 


percentages. Otherwise — unless 
large gold inflows were to occur, 
which is unlikely—the Federal would 
have to augment reserve balances 
by adding to its already excessive 
holdings of Governments. 

If the Commission’s plan were 
put into effect over a 5-year period, 
as suggested, the amount of reserves 
made available would be somewhat 
in excess of normal growth needs. 
The Commission calculates that re- 
quired reserve balances would be 
about $8-billion lower by mid-1962 
than they are today. This would be 
the combined result of reducing the 


tke FIFTH THIRD [JNION [RUST 


CINCINNATI, 


OHIO 


Statement as of December 31, 1956 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 
United States Bonds 

State and Municipal Bonds 
Other Bonds and Securities 
Loans and Discounts 
Banking Premises Owned 


Income Accrued Receivable and Prepaid Expense 


Other Resources 


TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS 
Reserve for Dividends, Interest, Taxes, etc 


DEPOSITS: 


*Commercial, Bank and Savings 
U. S. Government 


*Includes $6.753.931.90 of Trust Momey on deposit in the Bankin 


visions of the Banking Law of the State of 
Assets of the Bank. 


$100,871,578.82 
88,644,311.11 
13,299,660.82 
4,332,956.90 
164,582,378.54 
4,508,713.62 
1,099,959.13 
1,045,090.52 


_$378,384,649.46 


$ 11,875,000.00 
11,875,000.00 
4,211,345.82 

$ 27,961,345.82 

4,041,712.64 


340,743,071.41 
5,558,511.16 
80,008.43 
$378,384,649.46 


& Department, which under the pro- 


hio, Section 1107.12, is a Preferred Claim against the 


DIRECTORS 


FERRIS 

Treas The Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. 
H. TRACY *BALCOS JR. 

President, The Geo. Wiedemann Brewing Co. 
WALTER C. BECKJORD 


President, The Cincinnati Gas and Electric Co. 
SANFORD M. BROOKS 


Exec. Vice Pres., The Tool Steel Gear & Pinion Co. 
CHARLES H. BURCHENAL 
President, Tile Mfg. Co. 
ROBERT A. C1 
Vice fg of the Board 
POWEL CROSLEY. JR. 
President, The Cincinnati Baseball Club Co. 
EMERY 


JOHN J. 
President, Emery Industries, Inc. 
JAMES GARVEY 
President. The American Laundry Machinery Co. 
E. HARRISON 
Part: Harrison & Co. 
CORNELIUS J. HAUCK 
President. The John Hauck Co. 
G. CARLTON HILL 


President 
JOHN B. HOLLISTER 
Attorney-at-Law 


WALTER E. HUENEFELD 
President. The Huenefeld Co. 
LOUIS L. 
Sec. and Treas., Wm. J. Herbe 
E. LeBLOND 
sident, The R. K. LeBlond Machi 
WILLIAM L. McGRATH 
President, The Williamson Co. 
EY 


' WILLIAM H. MOON 


President, Cincinnati Development & 
Vice President and Tru 
DANIEL J. O’CONOR, 
President, The Formica Corp. 
Sub. of American Cyanamid Co. 
GEORGE A. RENTSCHL 
Chairman of Board, Baldwin- Lima-Hamilton Corp. 
J. ROWE 
Chairman of the Board 
HAROLD T. SIMPSON 
President, Printing Machinery Corp. 
LEONARD 8. SMITH, JR. 
Preside * The National Marking Machine Co. 
CLIFFORD R. WRIGHT 
President, The Cincinnati Equitable Insurance Co. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION-—MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


requirements for demand deposits to 
10%, cutting those for time deposits 
to 2%, and allowing full regerye 
credit for vault cash. 


No Inflationary Danger 


There is no danger, however, that 
release of such a quantity of reserves 
would lead to inflationary credit ex. 
pansion. If at any time an excessive 
amount of reserves should be re. 
leased, they could be easily mopped 
up by open market sales of Govern. 
ment securities. Thus, the Federal] 
would be releasing reserve funds 
with one hand and absorbing them 
with the other. Much of the securi- 
ties sold by the Federal would be 
purchased by the member banks, 
As a result, we would have a shift 
of part of the Federal’s securities 
holdings from the Reserve banks to 
the members. 

The Commission is of the opinion 
that substantial reserve reductions 
could be made during both the re- 
cession and boom phases of the 
business cycle if this technique were 
used. While there might be some 
periods of hyper-activity when re- 
serve requirement reduction would 
be unwise, it seems likely that fairly 
steady progress could be made 
toward the goals outlined. 


Fed Portfolio Would Lessen 


Of course, such a program would 
result in some reduction of the Fed- 
eral’s portfolio — the Commission 
calculates that the portfolio would 
be reduced from its June 1956 level 
of $23.5-billion to about $18.7-billion 
by 1962. This, however, is an ex- 
tremely modest reduction. It would 
still leave the Reserve banks with 
far more Governments than they 
need for either earnings or credit- 
control purposes. 

At the same time, it would enable 
the member banks to restore some 
of their secondary reserve assets 
which have been depleted in recent 
years. This is an important factor 
when it is considered that banks 
will need additional liquid assets to 
support deposit growth over the 
years ahead. A transfer of some of 
the Federal’s overload of Govern- 
ments to the member banks would 
be the best way of meeting this 
problem. 

There would, of course, be some 
effects on bank income. Lower re- 
serve requirements would eventually 
enable the banks to expand the vol- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 166) 
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Write for free copy of new, revised “Sincerely Yours’’ 


A VALUABLE GUIDE TO FIRST NATIONAL’S CORRESPONDENT SERVICES 


Here’s the booklet you’ll want within handy reach a quick check with “Sincerely Yours” and you know 
. the new, revised “Sincerely Yours’’. . . an indexed how the ‘‘First’’ can help you. Then a quick request 

guide to the many services First National offers to us...and we’re on the job! 

correspondents. “Sincerely Yours” has recently been revised to be 

Whenever you’re faced with a problem involving more helpful than ever. Write for the copies your 

customer service or operations within your bank, bank needs today. 


eee eee 


Statement of Condition, December 31, 1956 oe: 
Resources Liabilities 


Cash and Due from Banks . . $221,546,735.00 Capital Stock . . . $ 15,400,000.00 
U. S. Government Securities . 111,153,971.82 Surplus. . . .  19,600,000.00 
Loans and Discounts ... . 254,346,487.40 Undivided Profits . 11,047,019.11. 


Total Capital 
Loans Wholly or Partially 
Guaranteed by the U. S. Accounts. . . $ 46,047,019.11 


Government. 56,601,556.09 3,283,237.01 
Other Bonds and Stocks . . . 14,736,903.59 1,287,912.81 


Stock in the Federal Reserve Liability, Letters of 
Bank. . . 1,050,000.00 Credit, Accept- 


Furniture and 399,315.28 ances, etc.. .. . 1,602,704.15 


Other Liabilities . . $2,473.51 
United Bank Building .... 415,819.91 Demand Deposits . 528,374,819.04 


Customers’ Liability, Letters Time Deposits. . . 73,994,050.17 
of Credit, Acceptances, etc. . 1,602,704.15 U. S. Government 


Accrued Interest Receivable. 1,390,881.99 Deposits .... 8,720,526.74 
Other Resources... ... . 98,367.31 Total Deposits . 611,089,395.95 
® $663,342,742.54 $663,342,742.54 


4 FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN ST. LOUIS 
Use this handy Locked Box 267, Main P.O., St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Gentlemen: 


I would appreciate your sending me “Sincerely Yours,” booklet 
coupon for your explaining First National’ ’s correspondent services. 


free copy of Name____ Bank 


“ue; ” Position ___Street Add: 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPosiT | City 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 


a 

a 

a 


| 
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SINCERELY YOURS..- 
“the Correspondent Services of 
NATIONAL BANK w ST. LOUIS} 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 164) 
ume of their lending operations as 
well as add to their investments. 


Effects of the Proposal 


How would the benefits of such a 
program be distributed among the 


present classes of member banks? 
Would the plan discriminate in favor 
of some and against others? 
Definitely not. One of the great 
advantages of the plan is that not 
only would it not mean higher re- 
quirements for any individual banks 


A STEADILY GROWING ORGANIZATION trust investment 


COUNCIL 


OF PROGRESSIVE COMMUNITY BANKS 


COOPERATIVELY SHARING THE COST 


OF A FULL-TIME RESEARCH AND ADVISORY STAFF 


TRAINED AND EXPERIENCED 


IN EVERY PHASE OF INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT 


YOU CAN GET FULL DETAILS AT THE COUNCIL’S BOOTH 


MID-WINTER TRUST CONFERENCE 


WALDORF -ASTORIA, NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 4-6, 1957 


STUDLEY, SHUPERT TRUST 


INVESTMENT 
COUNCIL 


900 Provident Trust Buliding, Philadeiphia 3, Penna. 


FRUGT INVESTMENT 
counc: 


American Appraisals 
give the executor 
the value of the estate 


Trust officers and executors depend 
on American Appraisal Company’s 
over half-century of experience to 
provide the fair market values of 
physical property or closely held 
stock equities for estate or gift pur- 
poses and for distribution of assets. 


The 
AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company 


leader in property valuation 
MOME OFFICE: MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 
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A Dollar Bill 
‘Will Bring You 
5 Months of 


BANKING'S 
NEWSLETTER 


(Regularly $5.00 a year) 
Write to 


BANKING'S NEWSLETTER 
12 E. 36th St. New York 16, N. Y. 


Why Pass Up Extra Commissions? 


leading passbook manufacturer now has sev- 
eral territories open for aggressive men call- 
ing on banks to sell all types cf passbooks 
ond pocket check covers. Commission basis. 


WILLIAM EXLINE, INC. 


1270 Ontario Street e¢ Cleveiana 13, Ohio 


FREE PERSONALIZED QUALITY MINT 
AND LOLLYPOP PACKETS oe 


the inexpensive, opprecicted, impression-mokin 
goodwill giveowoys thot create o good toste in custome 
telationship instently! Send for FREE som 
detoils todoy! 


CANBYLAND 
491 Neptune Ave., Dept. B 
Brooklyn 24, N. Y. 


than are in force today, but woulg 
achieve a fairly even distribution of 
reserve requirement reductions, 
The Commission’s calculations show 
that if the plan were in effect now, 
required reserve balances with Re- 
serve banks would be 50.4% lower 
for country member banks, 55.0% 
lower for reserve city banks, and 
53.7% lower for central reserve city 
banks. This indicates that the pro- 
gram would benefit all three re- 
serve classes about equally. This ig 
an important practical consideration 
in mustering banker support for the 
plan. 


Conclusions 


The above discussion cannot, of 
course, cover all the aspects of the 
Commission’s proposal. The com- 
plete study itself is rather volumi- 
nous and deals with a great variety 
of highly technical problems which 
are likely to arise in any considera- 
tion of this complex subject by 
bankers, the Reserve authorities, and 
the Congress. The Commission has 
attempted to leave no stone un- 
turned in examining all the possible 
consequences of its proposals and 
weighing all the possible criticisms 
that might be raised against it. It 
is firmly of the opinion that the 
plan is logical, sound, practicable, 
and fair, and that it would have im- 
portant advantages for the Federal 
Reserve and the general public as 
well as for the banks. 

In sum, the Commission believes 
that the adoption of its recommenda- 
tions would make our reserve ar- 
rangements a better instrument for 
fulfilling the purpose which they are 
supposed to serve in our modern 
banking system—to enable the Fed- 
eral Reserve to discharge its statu- 
tory responsibility for mitigating 
the ups and downs of the business 
cycle. In addition, the plan has the 
great virtue of simplicity, and it 
would involve no disturbance of ex- 
isting banking practices. 

The present reserve arrangements 
are inefficient, outmoded, and unfair. 
A progressive economy cannot any 
longer afford to get along with this 
vestigial appendage of a horse-and- 
buggy era. 


Just because a person demands 
justice doesn’t mean he wants it 
for everyone. 
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Highway Program 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41) 


ing up new rural areas for develop- 
ment 

(4) The possible effect upon prop- 
erties immediately adjacent to lim- 
ited access highways, etc. 

For instance, an express highway, 
with its approach systems at access 
points, may involve, perhaps, exten- 
sive clearing of residential struc- 
tures in urban centers and, in many 
instances, the affected housing may 
be in blighted districts where rents 
and family incomes are low. It is 
possible that the cumulative effect 
could be roughly comparable to an 
urban redevelopment project. The 
relocation of the displaced families 
will be of major interest to the hous- 
ing field and to your office. 

The fast and ready access to pres- 
ently outlying areas, provided by 
express highways, not only tends to 
create suburban development but 
can lead to the readier accessibility 
of the urban shopping centers to the 
suburban market by the elimination 
of fast through traffic from its 
streets. 

The limited access characteristics 
of such highways will require due 
consideration of orderly housing de- 
velopment and growth in relation 
to them. Immediate access to a high- 
way may not be of particular ad- 
vantage if well developed secondary 
street or road systems are available. 
The channeling of fast through traf- 
fic can relieve suburban areas from 
some of the adverse elements of such 
through traffic and its attendant, 
and frequently objectionable, heter- 
ogeneous ribbon commercial uses, to 


the advantage and lasting appeal of | 


suburban home development. 


The scope and magnitude of this 7 


long-range highway program will 
carry not only impact but oppor- 
tunity to the field for good housing. 
Our close cooperation and interest 
can be of major benefit to the com- 
munity. 


The person who is difficult to 
please often is the most worth 
pleasing. 


Gossip is something that goes in 


the ear and comes out the mouth 
greatly enlarged. 
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cor QuaLiTy PROPERTY INSURANCE. SEE YOUR HOMETOWN AGEN 


how to pick your 
property insurance agent 


Naturally, you want the best protection you can 
get for your home, your car and your business. 

The first step—and most important one—is to 
pick the right agent or broker! 


There are some guideposts to help you. 
Here's what you should look for: 


1) Is he an independent businessman? 
2) Does he represent the company you want? 
3) Will he give you personal, interested service? 


On all these counts, and many more, you'll find that your local agent of 
The Home Insurance Company measures up to the highest standards. 
You'll find, too, that it's wise to buy the best—the combination of 
quality insurance provided by The Home and quality service and 
advice offered by your Home agent. Why not see him today? 


ORGANIZED 1853 
Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
FIRE * AUTOMOBILE + MARINE 
The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


A stock company represented by over 40,000 independent local agents and brokers 
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are sound, long-term investments 


Created by Charles M. Goodman, AIA, one of the nation’s foremost 
residential architects, the attractive designs and practical floor plans 
of National homes assure the lasting satisfaction of the home buyer. 
With dozens of basic plans and hundreds of floor plans available—in 
all price ranges—National Homes’ builder-dealers offer homes to 
meet every taste and need. And the quality materials and construction 
methods used assure greater value through the years. 

Soundness of design and construction is only one of many reasons 
why more than 600 banks, insurance companies, building and loan 
associations and other lending institutions—among them the largest 
in the nation—invest in National Homes mortgages. Experience 
has shown that these mortgages provide an excellent return for 
dollars invested. National Homes Corporation, Lafayette, Indiana. 
Plants at Lafayette, Indiana; Horseheads, New York; Tyler, Texas. 


ONE OUT OF EVERY 48 HOMES BEING BUILT 
IN AMERICA TODAY IS PRODUCED BY... 
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Soil Fertility-Farm Credit 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 88) 


resources, it appears to be a sound 
investment both for the farmer and 
the lenders of agricultural credit for 
two reasons. First, it will result in 
increased income and, second, it will 
increase the value of the farmer’s 
assets. 

In considering loans for fertilizer 
each case must be judged on its 
merits. 


Soil Tests and Recommendations 


The best assurance that a farmer 
will use the right kind and amounts 
of fertilizer is that he plans ‘to base 
his fertilization program on soil 
tests and recommendations. These 
service are provided by the land- 
grant colleges and state departments 
of agriculture. Other considerations 
which may be helpful in analyzing 
the farmer’s application for credit 
in buying plant food are as follows: 

(1) Does he know the kind of 
fertilizer and the right amounts to 
nse to obtain production rates which 
will yield maximum net return to 
all resources? 

(2) Does he have the equipment 
te apply the most economical source 
of plant nutrients and to cultivate 
and harvest his crops? 

(3) Is he using the right kind and 
amount of seed recommended by his 
county agent or other agricultural 
worker ? 

(4) Does he have a system of 
rotation that permits him to capit- 
alize upon the use of a recommended 
fertilization program? 

(5) Does he have a marketing 
program that will permit him to 
dispose of his crops at a fair price? 

(6) Is he using the practices rec- 
ommended by the state agricultural 
research authorities? ! 

(7) Is his farm management plan 
worked out so that he knows where 
he is going and how he is going to 
get there? 

In a recent talk, Ivy W. Duggan, 
vice-president of the Trust Com- 
pany of Georgia, said: “Commer- 
cial plant foods have been one of 
the major contributing factors to 
increased efficiency and will be even 
more important in the future.” 

In the years ahead the combina- 
tion of wise use of fertilizer and 
farm credit will play an even greater 
tole in contributing to a more effi- 
cient agriculture and a higher level 
of living for all of us. 
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Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 BROADWAY 
MADISON AVE. AT 60th ST. LONDON ¥_ PARIS 
BRUSSELS 


FIFTH AVE. AT 44th ST. 
40 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 


Condensed Statement of Condition, December 31, 1956 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, su Due 
from Banks and Bankers : 
U. S. Government Obligations . . . . 
Loans and Bills Purchased 
Public Securities 
Stock of Federal Reserve Deak. 
Other Securities. . . 
Credits Granted on Acceptances 
Accrued Interest, Accounts 
Receivable, etc. 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages 
Bank Premises 
Total Resources 


. $ 592,861,933.74 
688,044,649.53 } 

1,573,333,374.66 
.$ 63, 308, 792. 30 
9,000,000.00 
27,820,853.49 
23,548,665.61 


47,440,368.68 
20,357,878.68 


191,476,558.76 
8,942,442.48 
- $3,054,658,959.17 


LIABILITIES 


Capital (5,000,000 shares - $20 par) . $100,000,000.00 
SurplusFund. . . . . . 200,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 107,269,602.03 
Total Capital Funds oting - $ 407,269,602.03 
Deposits . . « 2,542,690,186.07 
Foreign Funds Borrowed-. 
Acceptances . . - $ 36,246,909.92 
Less: Own Acceptances Held for 
Investment . 11,716,792.22 
$ 24,530,117.70 
Dividend 15, 1957: 
Regular. 4,000,000.00 
4,000,000.00 
Items in Transit with Foreign 
Branches . . 
Reserve for Expenses and Taxes ° 
Other Liabilities . . ... 


483,888.06 
27,132,262.92 
44,402,902.39 _104,549,171.07 
$3,054,658,959.17 


Assets carried at $230,242,178.05 in the above statement are pledged to qualify for 
fiduciary powers, to secure public moneys as required by law, and for other purposes. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


J. LUTHER CLEVELAND WILLIAML.KLEITZ THOMAS P. JERMAN 
Chairman of the Board President 


DIRECTORS 


150,000.00 


DALE E. SHARP 
Executive Vice-President Executive Vice-President 


GEORGE G. ALLEN Chairman of the Board, 
Duke Power Company 


WILLIAM C. BOLENIUS Vice President, Finance, 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


J. LUTHER CLEVELAND Chairman of the Board 


CHARLES P. COOPER Presiden a 


The Presbyterian Hospital in the City of New Yo 


JOHN T. DORRANCE, JR. Assistant to the 
a Campbell Soup Company 


CHARLES E, DUNLA President, 
The Berwind- W bite Coal Mining Company 


WALTER S. FRANKLIN Director, 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company’ 


W. ALTON JONES 
CORNELIUS F. KELLEY 
The Anaconda Company 


WILLIAM L. KLEITZ President 


CHARLES S. MUNSON Chairman of the Board, 
Air Reduction Company, Inc. 


Chairman of the Board, 
Cities Service Company 


Director, 


GEORGE E. ROOSEVELT of Roosevelt & Son 
CARROL M. SHANKS President, 
The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
CHARLES M. SPOFFORD 
of Davis Polk Wardwell Sunderland & Kiendl 
EUGENE W. STETSON Chairman, Executive 
Committee, Illinois Central Railroad 
ROBERT T. STEVENS resident, 
J. P. Stevens é Ge Inc. 
JAMES M. SYMES President, 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
KENNETH C. TOWE President, 
American Cyanamid Company 
President, 
The Anaconda Company 
CHARLES E. WILSON Trustee, 
The Ford Foundation 
ROBERT W. WOODRUFF Chairman, 
Finance Committee, The Coca-Cola Company 
GEORGE S. YOR President, 
The Columbia Gas System, Inc. 


CLYDE E. WEED 


DIRECTORS EMERITUS 


W. PALEN CONWAY 


WILLIAM C. POTTER 
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How to Sell Colleges on Banking Careers 


The recent successful experience 
of the First National Bank of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., with the college recruit- 
ment program is having interesting 
results throughout the country. The 
story of this project was told in the 


lanta, president of the Reserve 
City Bankers Association, said 
in a letter sent to all the members: 


J D. ROBINSON, JR., of At- 


THE FORT WORTH NATIONAL BANK 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS 
DECEMBER 31, 1956 


RESOURCES 


CASH AND DUE FROM BANKS 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
OBLIGATIONS OF STATES AND POLITICAL SUBDIVISIONS 


OTHER BONDS, NOTES AND DEBENTURES 
STOCK FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 

LOANS AND DISCOUNTS 

INCOME EARNED—UNCOLLECTED 
BANKING HOUSE AND GARAGE PROPERTY 
FURNITURE AND FIXTURES 

OTHER REAL ESTATE 


December issue of BANKING. A 
“deans’ meeting” of a different kind 
was held recently by the First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, and a story 
about this appears in this issue of 
BANKING on page 45. 


“In the report of Allen Morgan’s 
Public Relations Committee to the 
board of directors in Los Angeles, 
which report was approved by the 


CUSTOMERS’ LIABILITY—LETTERS OF CREDIT 


OTHER RESOURCES 


CAPITAL ACCOUNTS: 
COMMON STOCK 
SURPLUS 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS 
RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES 


RESERVE—AMORTIZATION OF BOND PREMIUMS 
RESERVE—TAXES, INTEREST, EXPENSE, ETC. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED 

INCOME COLLECTED—UNEARNED 

DEPOSITS: 
INDIVIDUAL 
BANK 


$ 18,945,108.53 
2,763,485.57 
270,360.47 
1,442,526.53 
1,040,969.54 
1,147,797.43 


$191,882,850.57 
64,783,756.12 
4,142,911.80 
15,614,905.10 276,424,423.59 


$302,034,671.66 


U. 8. Government and other securities carried at $38,336,549.52 in the above statement 
are deposited to secure public funds and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


™ FORT WORTH 


NATIONALE 


board, it was recommended that the 
association undertake to familiarize 
educators, at the college level, about 
the career opportunities open to 
their students in banking. Allen 
Morgan has tried this in his own 
bank, reporting good success, and 
we have flirted with the idea in our 
bank, with every indication of a fine 
reception. 

“Ed Smith’s subcommittee will re- 
quest one Reserve City member from 
each Reserve City to implement the 
program in his own city and area. 
I personally hope each of them will 
serve. I also hope every Reserve 
City member will cooperate if called 
upon. 

“Enclosed you will find a list of 
those who will be asked to spear- 
head the program. I am certain 
your ideas, suggestions and help 
will be gratefully received by the 
member responsible for this activity 
in your area.” 

Accompanying the letter was this 
brief summary of suggestions for 
conducting college deans conferences 
similar to the one in Memphis. 

“(1) Arrange for joint participa- 
tion, where feasible, of the banks 
in your town having Reserve City 
members. If desired, other banks 
may be included also. 

(2) Select colleges in your area 
from which your bank and other co- 
operating banks would like to hire 
graduates. 

“(3) Persons invited from each 
college should include: dean of busi- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 172) 


James D. Robinson, Jr. 
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Resources 


Cash and Due From Banks . . . . $267,043,196.80 
U.S. Government Securities . . . . 128,281 ,652.49 
State, Municipal and Other Securities . 7,097,778.66 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank .. . 2,250,000.00 
Loans and Discounts. . .. . . . 445,143,276.00 
Bank Building and Equipment. . . . 25,377,519.68 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances. . 34,813,475.21 Sta tem en t 


Liabilities 
Capital . . . . $ 32,130,000.00 Condition 
42,870,000.00 
Undivided Profits . 1,892,803.30 $ 76,892,803.30 
Reserve for Contingencies . ... . 10,843,207.19 
Reserve for Taxes, Etc. . . ... . 4,650,601.89 
Acceptances Outstanding .... . 37,102,475.21 
Deposits: 

Individual $506,709,799.86 


246,828,615.22 
U. S. Government 27,865,996.90 781,404,411.98 


TOTAL 


DECEMBER 31, 1956 


Directors 


KARL HOBLITZELLE J. L. LATIMER 
Chairman of the Board President, Magnolia Petroleum Co. 


AUSTIN F. ALLEN W. W. LYNCH 
President, Texas Employers President, Texas Power and Light Co. 


LEWIS W. MacNAUGHTON 


J. W. BATESON ; 
President, J. W. Bateson Co., Inc. Chairman, DeGolyer and MacNaughton 
B. F. McLAIN 


JOHN W. CARPENTER - 

Chairman, Southland Life Insurance Co. President, Hart Furniture Co. 
EDWARD H. CARY, JR. STANLEY MARCUS 

President, Cary-Schneider Investment Co. President, Neiman-Marcus Co. 
WIRT DAVIS, II J. H. PEARLSTONE 

Investments President, Pearlstone Mill and 
FRED F. FLORENCE Blevater Co. 

President GEORGE HARVEY PENLAND 
HAMLETT HARRISON Chairman, Southwestern Drug Corp. 


Executive Vice-President, LAWRENCE S. POLLOCK woe MEMBER 
Trinity Universal Insurance Co. President, Pollock Paper Corporation 


J. M. HIGGINBOTHAM, JR. J. W. SIMMONS aa FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


Co. President, Simmons Cotton Oil Mills INSURANCE 
RALEIGH HORTENSTINE R. L. TAYLOE > 

Vice-President, Sears, Roebuck and Co. CORPORATION 
J. E. JONSSON JOE C. THOMPSON 


President, Texas Instruments, Inc. President, Southland Corporation 


J. C. KARCHER WILLIAM H. WILDES 
President, Concho Petroleum Co. President, Republic Natural Gas Co. 


REPUBLIC 
National RANK of Dallas 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $75,000,000 © LARGEST IN THE SOUTH 
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And anxious to get settled immediately. 

Well known by financial institutions across the 
country .. . have helped many secure new customers 
and new accounts by installing Christmas Clubs. 


Now more folks do business at these institutions 
as they have discovered other services offered. 


Have a big variety of Christmas Clubs to choose 
from. Particularly recommend 

Rand M¢Nally’s. For their 

unique Clubtroller system - 

speeds handling, cuts 

costs, eliminates need for 

ledger cards or sheets. 


For samples and full information, drop a line to: 
RAND McNALLY & COMPANY, CHRISTMAS CLUB DIV. 
111 EIGHTH AVE., N.Y. 11. BOX 7600, CHICAGO 80 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 170) 


ness school, if any; dean of men; 
placement officer; head of economies 
department; professor of money ang 
banking or similar courses, if de 
sired; and such others as may be 
desired. 

“It is recommended also that the 
president and executive secretary of 
your state bankers association be 
invited. This might encourage them 
to instigate a similar program, thus 
broadening the coverage that can 
be obtained, for the betterment of 
banking as a whole. 

(4) Group invited should not be 
so large as to be unmanageable. 

“(5) The program itself should 
be a 1-day affair (all expenses paid), 

“Adequate hotel reservations 
should be furnished those coming 
any distance to the meeting. 

“In addition to the indoctrination 
parts of the day, it should contain 
a social element, such as cocktails 
and dinner. 

“(6) Indoctrination part of the 
day should include: 

“(a) Complete tour of bank, point- 
ing out areas of opportunity for col- 
lege men. 

“(b) Opportunity to meet officer 
personnel of bank, particularly 
younger men who have made good 
progress. 

“(c) Explanation of training pro- 
gram, if any. 

““(d) Information generally, on op- 
portunities available, starting sal- 
aries, rate of progress, advantages 
of banking as a career. 

“(e) Opportunities to talk to young 
college men in bank who have be- 
come officers or are headed in that 
direction. 

“(7) Ample opportunity should be 
given for the college contingent to 
ask questions, state their points of 
view, and make suggestions. 

“(8) As many of the bank’s of- 
ficers as is feasible should partici- 
pate in the program or in some way 
be exposed to it, thus helping stimu- 
late interest in the recruitment prob- 
lem throughout the entire bank.” 


The fellow who tells you all his 
troubles saves you from telling him 
all about your troubles. 


The person who falls down try- 


ing, gets up much faster than the 
person who just lies down. 
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CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 


1857 1957 
A Century of Banking 


OF CHICAGO 


NATIONAL BANK and TRUST COMPANY 


Statement of Condition 
December 31, 1956 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 

United States Government Obligations 
Other Bonds and Securities 

Loans and Discounts 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances............. 
Income Accrued but Not Collected.............. 


Banking House 


LIABILITIES 


Acceptances 


Reserve for Taxes, Interest, and Expenses......... 


Reserve for Contingencies 
Income Collected but Not Earned 
Capital Stock (2,700,000shares. Par value $3334) 


671,049,560.83 
731,057 ,257.54 
175,241,080.83 
1,166,841,545.41 
6,450,000.00 
1,776,932.26 
9,346,756.66 
7,500,000.00 
$2,769,263,133.53 


$2,496,971 ,564.75 
1,776,932.26 
13,935,347.27 
18,106,691.88 
2,354,847.20 
90,000,000.00 
125,000,000.00 
21,117,750.17 
$2,769,263,133.53 


United States Government obligations carried at $209,132,676.62 
are pledged to secure public and trust deposits and for other 
purposes as required or permitted by law 


Board of Directors 
WALTER J. CUMMINGS, Chairman 


CALVIN FENTRESS, JR. 
President 
Allstate Insurance Company 
LAWRENCE P. FISHER 


Director 


J. Q. ADAMS 
Real Estate 


CHAUNCEY B. BORLAND 
Managing Owner 
General Motors Corporation 
CHAMP CARRY CHARLES Y. FREEMAN 
President Director 
» Pullman Incorporated Commonwealth Edison 
ALFRED COWLES Company 
Cowles Properties WILLIAM A. HEWITT 
President, Deere & Company 
JOHN HOLMES 
Retired 


Chairman of Board 
EDWARD A. CUDAHY 


Swift & Company 
Chairman of the Board THEODORE V. HOUSER 
The Cudahy Packing Company 


Chairman of the Board 
JOHN F. CUNEO Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
President 


DAVID M. KENNEDY 
The Cuneo Press, Inc. President 


eee 


JAMES R. LEAVELL 
Banker 


WILLIAM H. MITCHELL 
Partner 
Mitchell, Hutchins & Co. 


ROBERT H. MORSE, JR. 
President 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


PETER V. MOULDER 
President 
International Harvester 
Company 


H. A. SCANDRETT 


Railroad Executive, Retired 


FRANK F. TAYLOR 
Banker 


HERMAN WALDECK 
Banker 


LA SALLE, JACKSON, CLARK AND QUINCY STREETS @ CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Recruiting 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45) 


tioned that banks might consider 
descriptive job titles. “The general 
public is truly ignorant of what 
really goes on in a bank. One of the 
reasons is that bankers do not give 
descriptive titles to the jobs. In- 
stead, they have perpetuated his- 
torical job titles which are meaning- 
less and do not help the public un- 
derstand what takes place inside the 
bank.” 

Dr. Folts, of Harvard, also empha- 


sized the need for organizations to 
plan their campus visits far ahead. 
To emphasize this point, he men- 
tioned that an estimated 15,000 em- 
ployers currently visit college cam- 
puses to hire graduates. 

Dr. Folts suggested that it might 
be wise if banks were to concentrate 
their efforts on a few schools instead 
of on a large number. It would be 
better to know selected students well 
rather than many students casually. 
Particularly would it be effective for 
smaller banks with limited personnel 
needs to concentrate on the colleges 
and universities in their immediate 


THIS is Arizon 


In the past two years, Arizona’s Indian 
tribes have received $100 million from 


oil-and--uranium leases alone. 


This, TOO, is Arizona: 


The fastest-growing industrial state in 
the nation. Manufacturing employment has 
increased 100% in the past five years. New 


vicinity. This would permit the bank 
and the school to know each other 
better. 

Practically all students, Dr. Folts 
noted, particularly married ones, are 
strapped financially when they graq- 
uate. They must live on their start. 
ing salaries. His suggestion Was 
that if a certain graduate appears 
to be the man you want, if you think 
he has the real potential that you 
are seeking, then he should not he 
passed by because of salary differ. 
ences. Dr. Folts recommended that 
the bank have a beginning salary 
range based on education, experi- 
ence, age, and marital status. No 
longer is prestige a substitute for 
adequate pay. 

He concluded his remarks by say- 
ing: ‘Perhaps the most essential in- 
gredient of your plan for recruit- 
ment might be your decision con- 
cerning who shall represent your 
bank on each campus to be visited. 
To me, the dominant requisite is 
that he be a man who, through his 
contacts with students, wins their 
respect. To many of the students 
interviewed, he will be the bank. 
Whether or not they are interested 
will depend in a large measure at 
this stage of negotiations upon their 
respect or lack of it for your re- 
cruiter.” 


Bankers Too Modest 


Dr. Green, of the University of 
Illinois, believes that bankers “do 
not realize their own potential.” He 
urged bankers to explain to the pub- 
lic the function of banking and its 
vital role in our economic system, 
and to advertise to students the 
opportunity to be a part of this im- 
portant segment of our business 
system. As an example, Dr. Green 
reminded the audience of the spirited 
advertising for engineers and sti- 


records in population, retail trade, con- 
struction, tourist spending, savings and 
investments have paced the nation. 


And THIS is | 
“Arizona’‘s Bank" 


Largest Bank in the © 
Rocky Mountain States 
44 Offices 
Resources $449 Million 


entists, and then pointed out that 
bankers can make a similar appeal. 
Let young men know that banking 
offers opportunities for business, 
monetary and economic research 
and, consequently, offers men an un- 
usual opportunity to contribute to 
the economic welfare of all people. 

Dr. Green pointed out that finding 
good men is not a problem peculiar 
to banking, but that throughout in- 
dustry competition for bright young 
men is intense. He then made the 
suggestion that perhaps all banks 
working together could make an in- 
dustrywide attack on the recruit 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 176) 
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Profit-Sharing 
Retirement Plans 


Made to Fit Your Customers’ Needs 


Your customers who run businesses are interested 
in building more loyal, more efficient employees. 
And, like many other businessmen, they will find 
that a Profit-Sharing Retirement Plan offers an 
ideal answer because it gives employees an im- 
portant stake in the company’s success — and pro- 
vides valuable benefits possible in no other way. 


Companies need tailor-made plans to fit special 
conditions. As a financial adviser to your customers, 
you want to make sure that they get the plan which 
best fits their situation. 


The plan should guard against promises of pay- 
ments that they may not be able to keep. 


It should help them keep good employees and 
stimulate them to work for greater profits. 


It should provide that the profits put in trust 
will be taxed only to the employees after retire- 
ment when taxes are lower. 


It should provide that most of the money stay 
liquid but from which, nevertheless, your cus- 
tomers’ employees can be sure of substantial 
pensions or severance pay. 


Accomplishing these important requirements varies 
from business to business. But these features, and 
many more that you as your customers’ financial 
adviser will appreciate, can be built into Connecti- 
cut Mutual Profit-Sharing Retirement Plans. For 
example, our plans help solve the problem of the 
over-age employee. There need be no payments in 
unprofitable years. Large first-year payments are 
not necessary. These plans can be written for com- 
panies with as few as five employees. 


Founded in 1846, Connecticut Mutual was one of 
the earliest and is today one of the largest writers 
of life insurance for specialized business purposes. 
Not only are its policies particularly adapted to use 
in profit-sharing retirement plans, but comparisons 
will show that its costs are among the lowest. 


FREE BOOKLET ON PROFIT-SHARING 
RETIREMENT PLANS 


Particularly useful to bankers and trust officers is a 
booklet answering many questions about profit- 
sharing retirement plans. It answers such questions 
as how the employer’s contribution is determined, 
tax deductibility of the employer’s contribution, 
how members of the trust are taxed, how Social 
Security fits in, and many other important ques- 
tions. Scores of your customers can have more 
permanent and financially sound businesses with a 
Connecticut Mutual Plan. 


The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Dept. BA-2, Hartford, Connecticut 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
your booklet “Some Questions and Answers 
about Profit Sharing Retirement Plans.” 

Name _ 


Bank _ 


Street 


The 
CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY e HARTFORD 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 174) 


ment problem, instead of each bank’s 
making it an individual problem. As 
one approach, he suggested that 
bankers help teachers at all levels— 
college, high school, and secondary 
—to understand basic business and 
banking economics better. This 
could be accomplished by providing 
tours, summer jobs, and invitations 
to meetings where banking subjects 
are discussed. With their increased 
understanding, they can explain to 
young people how our money and 
credit system works, and thereby 


generate interest in the nation’s fi- 
nancial institutions. 

It should be noted here that the 
Association of Reserve City Bankers 
kas undertaken a program to fa- 
miliarize educators about the career 
opportunities open to students in 
banking. One Reserve City member 
from each Reserve City has been 
requested to implement the program 
in his own city and area. [See page 
170.—Eb. 

Dr. Green also mentioned the im- 
portance of farsighted thinking on 
the recruitment problem. He empha- 
sized this by saying that he has ob- 


Airmail Field Pick-up 


From Kansas City’s big municipal airport to 
our banking quarters takes five minutes...or less. 
Commerce Trust combines the speed of the 
airplane with the efficiency of its round-the-clock 
transit department. 


Results... time saved! Relieve the pressure 
of “tight money”...send direct through the 
“Transit Crossroads of the Nation.” 


Capital Send Exceed 35 Million Dollars 


(ommerce rust (ompany 


KANSAS CITY'S OLDEST AND LARGEST BANK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


served that many companies haye 
neglected long-range policies for 
management replacement, that fre. 
quently he sees serious succesgor 
management situations that have de- 
veloped in companies whose manage. 
ment has come to the university 
hoping that it can provide a sea. 
soned executive. 

There were several points upon 
which all three of the panel mem- 
bers were in agreement: 

It was significant that, as im- 
portant as beginning salary is, they 
believe that opportunity is the tran- 
scendent consideration in the stu- 
dents’ minds. The graduate who is 
looking ahead will direct his ques- 
tions toward future advancement 
possibilities instead of simply com- 
paring salaries of various companies. 


Senior Management's Part 


The placement officers emphasized 
that no recruiting program, regard- 
less of how thoughtfully planned, 
can be successful without a cooper- 
ative effort on the part of senior 
management. The top management 
group must work closely with the 
bank’s personnel department. 

The need for advanced planning 
of the recruiting program, a knowl- 
edge of long-range manpower re- 
quirements, a consciousness of the 
public relations value of favorable 
student impressions of banks, the 
importance of the prospective em- 
ployee’s visit to the bank, carefully 
organized training programs that 
will appeal to students, the need to 
increase public understanding of the 
nature of the banking business, and 
authority for the bank’s recruiting 
officer to make a firm commitment 
for employment, all were cited as 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 178) 


“Oh, nothing in particular. I just had 
a half hour to kill” 
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Citizens Savings Bank & 
Trust Co., Hamilton, Ohio; 
Architects: Hair, Hetterich 
& Siegel, Hamilton, Ohio, 


Fittcomatic 
pens doors 
(o more 


business ! 


That has been the experience of 
banking officials all over the coun- 
try. For, when they have installed 
the Pittcomatic—“the nation’s finest 
automatic door opener’—they have 
noticed an increase in business in 
all departments. New depositors 
have been attracted . . . their present 
customers have been better satisfied. 
And, equally important, the Pittco- 
matic has made traffic in and out of 


the building more effective. 

With the Pittcomatic, doors open 
easily—at the lightest touch. This 
automatic door opener operates on 
a simple hydraulic principle. A com- 
pact unit, the Pittcomatic is easy to 
install and it involves no structural 
alterations in the building entrance. 
It can be utilized for opening tem- 
pered all-glass, metal-framed, or 
wood doors. Its one-third horse- 


PITTCOMATIC’ 


...the nation’s finest automatic door opener 


PAINTS + GLASS + CHEMICALS - 


PITTSBURGH 
IN CANADA: 


February 1957 


PLATE 


BRUSHES PLASTICS - 


Gia 3S 


FIBER GLASS 


COMPANY 
CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


power motor, run by regular 110- 
volt current, requires no more elec- 
tricity than the conventional home 
refrigerator. And the Pittcomatic is 
available for handle, mat, or remote 
operation. 

Why not open your doors to in- 
creased business by installing the 
Pittcomatic? For complete informa- 
tion, simply fill in and return the 
coupon below. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Room 7154, 632 Fort Duquesne Blvd. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Without obligation on my part, please 
send me complete information on the 
Pittcomatic automatic door opener. 
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Personal income in the Los Angeles-Long Beach Metropolitan area for 1956, 
according to estimates based on official sources, was up approximately 10 per cent 
over 1955. Total personal income in this region is calculated at $14,700,000,000, 
as against $13,389,000,000 for 1955. On the basis of these total income figures, per 
capita personal income for the year just ended was at an all-time high of $2,486— 
nearly 414 per cent above 1955’s per capita of $2,382. 


ECURITY-FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK OF LOS ANGELES 


FOUNDED 1871 


STATEMENT oF CONDITION 


DECEMBER 31, 1956 


RESOURCES 

$ 480,544,059.32 

$1,035,485,166.39 

State and Municipal Securities 92,329,090.76 
Other Bonds and Securities 36,043,167.49 1,163,857,424.64 
Loans (less reserves) 878,564,652.36 
‘ Earned Interest Receivable 6,781,539.84 
Customers’ Liability— Accept. and L/C 8,995,604.90 
Bank Premises 6,578,561.46 
191,503.17 
$2,545,513,345.69 


$ 175,371,094.08 

Reserves for Interest, Taxes, etc 16,976,095.62 

Interest Collected—Unearned 6,007,464.57 

Acceptances and Letters of Credit 8,995,604.90 

Other Liabilities 432,087.30 
$ 770,425,644.69 


1,567,305,354.53 2,337,730,999.22 
$2,545,513,345.69 


Securities carried at $ 260,843,566.37 are pledged to secure trust funds and U.S. Government, 
State and other Public Moneys, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


148 Offices and Branches serving Seuthern California 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
V. H. Rossetti Paul D. Dodds John O'Melveny 


Honorary Chairman Senior Vice President Attorney 


J weer Shelton Gabriel C. Duque Fred B. Ortman 
Attorney Industrialist 


Chester A. Rude 
Vice Chairman Bryant Essick 
Lloyd L. Austin President, Estich Mig. Co. Supply Co. of California 


President Philip S. Fogg . 
Chairman of the Board 
Arnold O. Beckman Consolidated Electrodynamics vessaent, Carnatson Co. 


President Corporation Milton M. Teague 
Beckman Instruments, Inc. Robert E. Gross Vice President and General 


Elmo H. Conley Chairman of the Board Manager, Limoneira Co. 


Attorney Lockheed Aircraft Corp. Edward R. Valentine 


Shannon Crandall, Jr. Chairman of the Board 
President s Oscar Lawler and President, 
California Hardware Co. Attorney Robinson Building Co. 


Thomas A. J. Dockweiler Maynard McFie C. T. Wienke 


Attorney Investments Senior Vice President 


Member: Federal Reserve System, Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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part of a positive approach to effec. 
tive recruiting practices. 

Finally, the panel cautioned that 
a higher level of management abil- 
ity than has ever been required ip 
the past is becoming increasingly 
necessary in all businesses. Regard- 
less of the outstanding success that 
a bank may have achieved over a 
long period of time, its continued 
strength and well-being depends 
largely upon the quality of grady- 
ates it attracts from the nation’s eo}- 
leges and universities. Banking’s 
interest, therefore, in management 
development is self-evident. Bank 
management must give increasing 
attention to this important problem 
of finding and developing men for 
executive leadership. The placement 
officers agreed that success in such 
an endeavor is achieved only by 
foresight and planning—in no other 
way. 


First National's Experience 


During the question and answer 
period that followed, one inquiry 
concerned the success that other 
banks may have had in attracting 
college graduates. The panel moder- 
ator called upon Alfred E. Langen- 
bach, personnel vice-president of The 
First National, to describe briefly his 
bank’s college recruiting techniques. 

Mr. Langenbach first mentioned 
that the problem of successor man- 
agement was recognized immediately 
following World War II. As the re- 
cruiting procedure developed, it was 
found that there was no substitute 
for keeping college placement offi- 
cers informed of the precise needs 
of the bank for at least a year in 
advance in order that they could be 
on the alert for students whose ex- 
pressed interests were in the area of 
banking and finance. Mr. Langen- 
bach feels that this approach has 
proved effective, since in the last 10 
years The First National has em- 
ployed 429 college graduates. 

In addition to the three panel 
members, 14 other placement officers 
and deans from universities and col- 
leges accepted the invitations to 
attend the 3-day correspondents con- 
ference. They attended the seminar 
discussions on banking subjects, 
joined in the social affairs, and de 
veloped a better understanding of 
the banking business and the prob- 
lems and challenges which it offers 
to competent young men. 
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nly STEEL can do so many jobs so well © 


Carry Your Books? Walk into almost 
any school and you'll see row upon row 
of student lockers—made from cold rolled 
steel sheets. That’s because no other ma- 
terial offers such a desirable combination 
of strength, durability, and low cost. 


You'll Float Through The Air—For A Mile. This is a cable tramway for tourists 
that goes up Cannon Mountain at Franconia Notch in New Hampshire. The 
heavy wire ropes are well over a mile long, 17% inch in diameter and they weigh 
28 tons apiece. The cable was made and installed by American Steel & Wire 


Divisi 


Biggest Airplane Hangar In The World— 
If you include the maintenance shops, 
the Air Force hangar in San Antonio 
sprawls out over 23 acres. Inside the 
hangar there is a 250-foot clear-span 
area without a post or pole of any kind 
between the floor and ceiling. Airplanes 
can be moved about freely without ob- 
struction. This has been made possible 
by long, strong steel roof trusses. The en- 
tire building was fabricated and erected 
by the American Bridge Division of 
United States Steel. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


AMERICAN BRIDGE. . AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE. .COLUMBIA-GENEVA SJEEL. .CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL. .GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING. .NATIONAL TUBE 
OIL WELL SUPPLY. .TENNESSEE COAL & IRON. .UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS. .UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY. . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC.e UNION SUPPLY COMPANY « UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY ¢ UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 7-221 


SEE The United States Stee! Hour. it's 2 full-hour TV program presented every other Wednesday evening by United States Steel. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 
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MEMO: 
THERE ARE 24 HOURS 


IN A DAY. 
WE PUT ALL OF THEM 


AT THE SERVICE 


OF OUR 
CORRESPONDENT BANKS . 


CENTRAL-PENN 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 


Member Federal Reserve System 


BANK SIGNS in 


BRONZE or ALUMINUM 


Your bank's name in tasteful and enduring bronze 
or aluminum is a prestige-building ambassador. Names 
of your personnel on desk plates of impressive metal 


add dignity, too. 
INDIVIDUAL LETTERS 
IN ALL SIZES, METAL OR PLASTIC, 
provide ideal permanent signs for 
both inside and outside your build- 
ing. For finest metal signs, desk 
plates in metal and plastic, and 
display cases at most economical 


prices, write for our newest com-’ 


plete catalog today! 


DESK 
NAMEPLATES 


2” x 10” one line of copy, $7.50 
21,” x 10” two lines of copy, $9.00 
on bronze easel — other styles available 


“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” 
UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN CO., INC. 


570 B’way, Dept. B , New York 12, N. Y. 
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New Books 


PROFESSIONAL ETHICS OF CERTI- 


| FIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS. By John 


L. Carey. American Institute of Ac- 
countants, New York. 233 pp. $4. 


| A revised, rewritten edition of Mr. 


Carey’s 1946 study. It contains much 
new material, and is intended not 
only as a reference work on ques- 
tions of ethics already decided, but 
“as a stimulus to creative thinking 
about questions which have not been 
tully answered.” 


EMPLOYEE INTEREST IN COMPANY 
Success. By John W. Riegel. Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 302 
pp. $6. The professor of industrial 
relations at the university based his 
book on interviews with employees, 
union officers, executives and super- 
visors in eight manufacturing com- 
panies. 


Every Day TAX PLANNING TO IN- 
CREASE THE FAMILY’S SPENDABLE IN- 


| COME. The Journal of Taxation, New 


York. 144 pp. $2.95. The material 
is drawn from articles recently ap- 
pearing in the Journal. 


1957 INFORMATION PLEASE AL- 
MANAC. Macmillan, New York. 912 
pp. Cloth $2.25; paper $1. Here’s 
the 11th edition of an annual of “es- 
sential information for reading, 
study, quick-reference in home, 
school, and office.” New sections and 
new material have been added. 


ADVANCED LIFE UNDERWRITING AND 
TAX PLANNING. By William J. Bowe. 
State Farm Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Bloomington, Ill. 231 pp. $1. 
Professor Bowe, who is currently 
writing a series of articles for BANK- 
ING, wrote this handbook for trust 
officers, lawyers, C.L.U. candidates, 
and others interested in life insur- 
ance and estate planning, including 
agents of State Farm Life. 


FEDERAL BANKING LAWS. (1956 
ed.) Thor W. Kolle, Jr., editor. The 
Banking Law Journal, Boston. 600 
pp. $10. Designed as a ready refer- 
ence handbook for bankers and their 
attorneys, this revised edition, com- 
piled by the legal editor of the 
Banking Law Journal, purports to 
contain the major provisions of 


Federal legislation pertaining to 
national banks, state bank members 
of the Federal Reserve System, 
FDIC-insured banks, and Federa) 
savings and loan associations, jp. 
cluding legislation passed by the 
84th Congress down to July 1956, 


New sections deal with 


taxation, 


securities exchanges and margin re. 
quirements, bank holding companies, 
and crimes and offenses concerning 


banks and bankers. 


THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIA 


TION, ITS PAST AND PRESENT. By 
Wilbert M. Schneider. Public Affairs 
Press, Washington. 275 pp. $5. 

book is in essence the thesis 
pared by the author when he w 

a candidate for the Ph.D. in @& 


nomics which he received 


from 


University of Southern California: 
1951. Mr. Schneider describes 


origin and growth of the Association 


and presents his own analysis of the 
functions of its various departments f 
down to the year 1950. The author 
concludes: “From this great organi- 
zation of bankers have emanated © 


ideas and plans that have 


helped to 
strengthen the bulwark of the finan- | 


cial institutions of the country in 
behalf of the general welfare of its 


people.” 


The book is not an official history 
of the A.B.A., although in preparing 
his material the author spent con 
siderable ‘ime in the Association of 
fices interviewing department heads 


and examining records. 


Pamphlets 


SUBORDINATION OF DEBT BY AGREE- 


MENT. 


By Robert W. Chatterton. 


Bishop National Bank of Hawaii, 
Honolulu. Mr. Chatterton, assistant 
vice-president of the bank, wrote 
this as his thesis for the Pacific 


Coast Banking School. 


WHAT PRICE YOUR NEWSPAPER: 
Remarks of Allen Kander, presidemt) 
of Allen Kander & Co., Washingtom, 
D. C., at the University of Missourl” 


INVESTMENT PATTERNS 


IN THE 


PETROLEUM INbusTRY. The 
Chase Manhattan Bank, New York. 


A study by Frederick G. 


Coqueron 


and Joseph E. Pogue of the bank's 


petroleum department. 
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USES PRESENT CARDS. With amazing Mosler Revo-File, no costly 
¢ transposition is needed. Save $200 or more in change-over costs. 
Big savings in time and space over ordinary files, 


REMOVE OR REFILE ONE CARD OR A HANDFUL instantly. Mosler CARDS CAN'T DROP OUT. Mosler Revo-File is the only file of its 
Revo-File is only single drum rotary that holds cards without e type that doesn’t rely on notched cards that wear out in use. 
mechanical attachment. No wear on cards or clerk. Real finger-tip The patented, exclusive belt method of holding records in file 
control. assures complete protection against card “‘fall-out” or wear. 


Another fine 
product of 

The MOSLER 
SAFE Company 


FREE! 


HOW TO MODERNIZE AN ACTIVE CARD FILE IN MINUTES 


If you have 3,000 or more active card records of any type 
or size (including tabulating cards) which are used con- 
tinuously for reference and posting, mail this coupon foday/ 


REVO-FILE DIVISION © THE MOSLER SAFE COMPANY, 
: Dept. B-174, 320 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 

FUNG IS FASTER, REFERENCE IS QUICKER with Mosler Revo-File as 

cards come to clerk” instead of clerk going to cards. Note auto- 

matic visual ““V” permits easy reference to any card. Available 

‘#" manual and automatic electric selector models. 


Please send me complete information on Mosler Revo-File and how 
to modernize an active card file in minutes. 


* * * * * 


For big volume filing Mosler Roto-File can accommodate 
more than 80,000 cards . . . has all exclusive features 
of Mosler Revo-File. Several clerks can work at same time. 
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/ 
pank er, 7. ile 
Aiwided into Pp *By permission. Fr. Webster’s 
New Int'l Dictionary, 2nd Ed., cyt., 
1934, 1939, 1945, 1950, 1953, 1954 
by G. & C. Merriam Co. 


A banker receives more than money on deposit, Mr. Webster. 


A great wealth of trust, respect and confidence is his . . . gratefully given 
by his friends, customers and fellow workers. A treasure, as every banker 
knows, more prized than all the gold in the world. 


A banker lends more than money, Mr. Webster. 


Look at the time and influence and energy he lends to civic drives, 
welfare projects, church functions . . . or any other community effort in 
which he labors. There are no restrictions on this type of loan, The 
satisfying feeling of serving is repayment enough. 

A banker builds more than his capital funds, Mr. Webster. 


He helps build his city, his state, and his nation to heights of economic 
security enjoyed by no other people in the world. Look at his own 
principled way of living, his conscientious devotion to duty, his warm 
and responsible regard for the personal welfare of people and things 
far beyond his realm of banking. 


And finally, Mr. Webster, the banker is more than one person. 


The banker is every man and woman at the bank serving behind desk, 
cage or office machine. Each contributes in his own way to the business 
of banking and, in the longer run, to the welfare of his community. 
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The OUTLOOK 


and Condition of Business 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33) 


The same is true of the outlook for public construc- 
tion. An increase is expected unless rising costs force 
a postponement of projects. 


Credit Problems 


Only a minor fraction of the replies noted any spe- 
cial problems with regard to repayments or delinquen- 
cies. No significant change or trend in any category 
of loan was apparent. 


Interest Rates 


Views on the future of interest rates varied a little 
between areas and communities but the consensus can 
be described as firm to slightly upward. 

Real estate loans were mentioned most frequently as 
the category most likely to show a rising rate trend. 

A rise in the rate on agricultural loans was also 
expected by a good many bankers. Interest on con- 
sumer loans seems likely to stay where it is except 
in a few of the larger cities, where a slight rise was 
anticipated. 


Handling Loan Applications 


In view of the attention now focused on the avail- 
ability of credit, special emphasis in this study was 
placed on bank lending policies. 

One fact that emerged clearly from the replies was 
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that no important change has occurred in bank policies 
regarding loans to small business. ‘ 
Greater selectivity is the general rule because of tl 
sustained, abnormal demand for credit, but the rea 
sons for turning down applications are mainly the sam 
as they always were. These include speculative 
and inadequate credit standing. . 
(This completes a very brief summary of the Com 
mission’s survey. 


Major Domestic and Foreign Issues 


The big job ahead is to avoid the inflationary e 
cesses growing out of the President’s new budget 
conditions abroad. 2 

Confidence in our ability to handle the home economi¢ 
front is not matched by confidence in the way we arem 
handling the disturbing developments which we lump 
together as the foreign situation. q 

In the months to come there will be plenty of opel 
give-and-take debate on problems of the domestic ece 
omy, on the adequacy of our monetary controls, 
the skill with which they are managed. Free debate 
is an old American custom and a healthy one. 

With our “foreign business,” more important ec& 
nomically, this should also be the rule. Ever since our 
present generation of statesmen were in knee pants 4 
basic tenet of foreign policy has been teamwork with 
England and France. This was altered and jeopardized 
over night by the decision of individuals without pub: 
lic discussion to determine whether such a change 
the way to peace or to war. There is a growing 
ency—growing for two decades—to try to exclué 
foreign policy from the benefits of frank, public 
scrutiny. 

WILLIAM R. KUHNS 
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